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Introduction 



Building A Quality Workforce: A National Priority For The 21st Century was the second in a series of national 
conferences on the status of the nation's vvoiidbrce offered by the University of Wisconsin-Stout <uid otlier cosponsors. 
The rapidly changing nature of ttie woikforce poses significant issues, concerns, and problems for employers and 
educators, both of whom must addiess the needs emerging from the population and societal shifts which significantly 
impact the nature of the future woikforce. 

ITie conference focused upon the education and training of our increasingly diverse workforce, and was desijjned to 
help leaders in business, industry, labor, government, and education gain valuable insights into potential directions 
for their own program development. 

Tliree keynote speakers addressed specific issues of major concern to all, and a brief description of their presentation 
follows. Videotapes of their presentations can be ordered using tlie form on the next page. Over 140 speakers in some 
85 special interest sessions made presentations focusing upon m.inorities, immigrants, literacy and basic skills issues, 
the aging woiicer, women, tlic developmentally disabled worker, child care and elderly care, increased productivity, 
the increasingly complex skills needed to become a viable member of the fixture workforce, and rel ated topics. Many 
model programs, partnerships, and other collaborative effoits targeted at solutions to woikforce problems were 
presented. 

Rick Bolin, Associate Director of Continuing Education, coordinated tlie conference through the Office of Continuing 
Education and Summer Session, University of Wisconsin-Stout, with the valuable assistance of Director John Van 
Osdale, Outreach Program Managers Deanna Applehans. and Kim Falk, Presenter Coordinator Lori Gieen, and the 
staff and students of tl-ie unit. Working together, the staff and the cosponsors produced a valuable meeting of 
contemporary thinkers on the topic of the workforce, and an exciting sense of synergism permeated the atmosphere 
of tiae conference. 

M this Proceedings, the Office of Continuing Education and Summer Session is presenting confeience documents in 
original form, as submitted, by authors. Thus, the publication will vary slightly in. form from paper to paper. We hope 
that this xmll clearly convey each author's original thoughts and will be of benefit to our readers. The ideas, products, I 
services and opinions expressed m these papers reflect the thinking of their authors. Then* inclusion in this publica- | 
tion does not necessarily constitute endorsement by the Office of Continuing Education and Summer Session, 
University of Wisconsm-Stout, or the cosponsors. 

Rick Bolin and Lori Green, Editors 
December, 19S9 



Keynote Presentations 

THE GLORY AND POWER OF A MULTICULTURAL WORKFORCE 
Dr.S.B. Woo 

Is a multic;3ltm-al workforce a debit or an advantage? In an inspirational message, Dr. Woo shares his belief that it is a big plu5 for America 
in this rnoden: age of global economic competition. Dr. Woo is a physicist, a former Lieu tenant Go venior of Delaware, and the Democratic 
nominee for the U.S. Senate in 1988. As Lt. Governor, he held the highest elected state office ever by a Chinese-American, as well as being 
the first Chinesc-Amei-ican senate nominee in the continental United States. 

Dr. Woo spenl the past ycaron sabbatical from his faculty position atthcUniversity of Delaware, sharing his experiences in politics and science 
at Lhc Institute of Politics, Kennedy School of Government, Harvard University. He was recently selected as an Instinite Fellow for the 
Kennedy School. 

Bom in Shanghai, China, Dr. Woo lived in Taiwan and Hong Kong before coming to this country to study physics and malh. He received 
his BS, summa cum laude, from Georgetown College in Kentucky, and his PhD in physics from Washington University m St. Louis. 
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RETOOLiNG TODAY'S WORKERS FOR 
TOMORROWS JOBS 
Dr. Pat Choite 

In ihc year 2001 , more thin 90% of those who will constitute the 
U.S. workforce will already be adults, and most already at work. 
Virtually all of these workers will require major booster shois of 
education and training in the 1990*5 if their performance is to be 
adequate to the demands of their work. If the workers ? rc to get the 
education and training they require, fundamental changes are 
necessary in present policies and practices of boch American 
education and American employers. The challenges and options 
they face will be addressed. 

"The hottest idea man in W.shingion" and '*lhe inicUeaual 
godfather of the competitiveness issue" arc only two of the titles 
reserved for Pat Choate, Vice President of Policy Analysis of 
TRW, Inc. As TRWs "one-man think tank" he is an "idea man." 
His proposals to rebuild America's failing industries have led to 
at least ten bills being considered in Congress. A business futurist 
and economist, he is the author of numerous publications on 
economic competitiveness, trade, political economy, manage- 
ment, education and pubUc administration. His bocks include. 
Retooling the American Workforce . America in Ruins. Being 
Number One> T. .inking Strategically, and most recently, Jhl 
Hi gh'Rex Society . He was alio a contributor lo ASP A ' s Work in 
the 21st Century. Ai TRW'i "resident scholar," he is the kind of 
big-picture thinker who spends a lol of time figuring out what 
oughtto be done in the American economy and advancing public 
policy remedies. 

He is chairman of the Congressional Ecoiwmic Leadership Insti- 
tute, chairman of the Northcait-Midwcst Congressional Insti- 
tute's Task Force on Regional Competitiveness, board member of 
the Congressional Institute on the Future, and chairman of the 
National Association of Manufacturers Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Tnining Policy. Dr. Choate 's BA in Economics 
and Political Science is from the University of Texas-Dallas, and 
his MA and PhD arc from the University of Oklahoma in Econom- 
ics and Political Science. 



MADE IN AMERICA: 

REGAINING THE PRODUCTIVE EDGE 

Dr. Richard Lester 

What has happened to American industrial productivity, and how 
can the U.S. get back onto the path of high productivity growth? 
The weaknesses in American industry exterid beyond the macro- 
economic environment, and concern the way people think, 
cooperate, invest, manage, ajid organize themselves as well as 
the ways they become educated, use technology, and Icam a new 
job. Wrenching changes at all levels will be necessary if Ameri- 
can corporations are to keep pace with international competition, 
the increasing sophistication of consumers throughout the world, 
and rapid chtJigcs in technology. Industry, government, and the 
education system need to pursue an integrated strategy for 
increased productivity, including placing a new focus on the 
production system, cultivating an educated, involved and moti- 
vated workforce, scckmg the most productive blend of coopera- 
tion and competition, and providing adequately for the fiiture 
through investment in people as well plant and equipment 

Dr. Richard Lester has served since 1986 as Executive Director 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Commission on 
Industrial Productivity. In addition, he is an Associate Professor 
of Nuclear Engineering. His research interests have focused on 
technological, economic and public policy aspects of nuclear 
power and its fuel cycle. Dr. Lester has served frequently as an 
advisor or consultant lo government agencies, corporations, and 
foundations, and is currently a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences' Board on Radioactive Waste Management. He is a 
co-author of Made In America: Regainin£ The Productive Edge . 
His BS in Chemical Engineering is from the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology at London Univenity, and he received 
his PhD in Nuclear Engineering from M.LT. 
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ACTION-PACKED 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION NOW" (PEN) 



JANE WALTERS. DIRECTOR 
SCHOOL/BUSINESS PARTNERSHIPS 
PATTONVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT. ST LOUIS COUNTY, MO 



Abstract 

"PEN" is a successful 15-year old program to 
provide students with practical hands-on 
experience in the work world prior to 
graduating. Over 1,000 have participated in 
tnis avi/ard-winning program in St. Louis and 
Kansas City areas. 



A Partnership Model 

"Who will do America's work as the demand for 
skilled labor outstrips a dwindling supply? The 
U.S. has lost much ground to competitors, and 
investing ip p^gplg looks like the way to retake 
it. After years of neglect, the problem of 
human capital has become a crisis," 
according to Business Week Magazine. 
(Nussbaum, 1988) 

"It costs corporations over $200 billion each 
year to train their workforce. A large 
percentage of this is for education that 
mdividuals should have received in school." 
(Federal Private Sector Task Force on 
Productivity Improvement, 1986) 
Fortune Magazine says, "Let's stop lamenting 
the crisis and do something about it." (Perry. 
1988) ^ 
The time is now! President Bush's summit 
with the governors revealed that federal 
dollars have not been spent efficiently on 
education. Bush agreed that we need to look 
for results in dispersing funds as mentioned 
in Time magazine. (Tifft, 1989} 

Results we have with Missouri's long- 
standing, 15 year Practical Education Now 
program. Over 1000 students have 
participated and success stories abound. 
Today many students are skilled workers, 
managers, supen/isors, and owners of firms. 

Schools have business and office 
education courses which boast the same 
sophisticated equipment on which students 
would be gaining "hands-on training" in a 
modern office. There are also classroom 
simulation programs in which students 
become "employees" and the teacher 
becomes an "otfice manager." 

A unique program called "PEN'* takes 
this realism one step further. It moves the 
students out of the traditional classroom and 
into a professional office. 



Concept and Application 

Our 15 year success story started in 
1974 when Edward D. Jones, Jr. of Edward D. 
Jones & Company, a St. Louis based 
investment firm, was approached to hire 
students for part-time positions. More 
meetings ensued, and a more extensive plan 
was envisioned which included a classroom 
for students "onsite" at the business. A 
rotation system was designed which takes the 
students to many departments of the 
company permittmg students to gain 
perspective on how departments depend on 
each other to carry out company goals. In 
addition, students acquire knowledge on 
possible future careers as they rotate through 
such departments as accounting, word 
processing, human resources, customer 
relations, boardroom, et al. All of these 
departments represent careers which could 
be applied to the internship company or to 
other companies of choice. 
Covering all Bases for Implementation 

Approval had to be gained by many 
individuals with the company, the school 
district, the New York Stock Exchange, and 
the community. Fortunately we had forward- 
moving individuals who could picture the 
dramatic results that could be achieved with a 
realistic program of this magnitude. 

Voluntary company mid-management 
participation was emphasized. The 
teacher/coordinator was selected on the basis 
of business & education background and a 
strong desire to participate in the project. 
Students were selected on the bases of 
attendance records, school attitudes, skills, 
and strong desire to enter program. 

Workshops and Open Hp ^jg^g 

Workshops and Open Houses were held 
with department supervisors to establish a 
format for the program. Objectives, 
strategies, and activities for both classroom 
and "on-the-job" programming were 
developed with supervisors. Schedules were 
accomplished, evaluation procedures were 
established, an on-going publicity plan was 
designed, and parents were invitea to an open 
house to explain the program. Parents were 
overwhelmingly in favor of the program and 
made such comments as: "We wish we had 
had this opportunity when we were in school " 
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Company Advantages include the 
Foilowinq: 

1. opportunity to recruit the students who 
perform well botn in the classroom and on the 
job during part-time employment. (This 
method is superior to hiring persons off the 
street who may or may not nave the attitudes 
and skills required for tne job) 

2. access to valuable part-time employees 
because students have experience in various 
departments 

3. training plan that empowers employees 
to roles of supervisors since employees train 
students during rotation process 

4. assistance from students when full-time 
employees are unavailable because of Illness 
or vacation 

5. opportunity to assemble students for 
peak loads 

6. job versatility - students are able to 
change from job to job as needed 

7. cost effectiveness - cost is less than 
utilizing a temporary agency for part-time 
employment 

8. certified business education teacher 
supervises students dally. (Teacher utilized 
by the company as a resource for present 
clerical employees.) 

9. excellent public relations 

Maior Awards Include the foiiowtng: 

1 975 State Award for Innovative 
Projects 

1 976 PEN Director - Outstanding 
Business Educator Award 

1 984 1 0 year proclamation - Missouri's 
Governor Bond - now U. S. 
Senator 

1 985 State Outstanding Vocational 
Education Award 

1 986 National finalist - Secretary's 
Award for Outstanding Vocational 
Education Programs 

1 986 Company award - Private Sector 
Initiative Division of the White 
House Award 

EVALUATIVE Fg^DBAHK 

EDWARD D. JONES, EDWARD D. 
JONES & COMPANY 

"The cooperative training program with 
local area high schools workmg with our 
Operations Department has been 
outstandingly successful. The high school 
classroom in our office brings serious minded 
young people face to face with the daily work 
of a brokerage firm, and they bring the 
enthusiasm and cheerfulness of youth into our 
shop.'* E. D. Jones, (company newsletter, 
1975) 



JOHN BACHMANN, MANAGING 
PARTNER, EDWARD D. JONES AND 
COMPANY 

Managing partner, John Bachmann, 
recently announced the firm's creation of an 
$100,000 scholarship for Pattonville and 
Normandy High School students in St. Louis 
planning to attend Westminster College in 
Fulton, Missouri. "We believe that the 
cooperative education program we have had 
with Pattonville and Normandy has been a 
priceless asset to the firm. Ana we feel these 
scholarships will be significant in showing 
these high school students that we at Edward 
D. Jones & Co. recognize and appreciate their 
abilities. J. Bachmann (company newsletter, 
March 1983) 

"Our relationship with Normandy High 
School through the PEN program has been an 
extremely important one to the firm, and we 
are glad to be able to help them because of 
our relationship with and respect for 
Normandy High School students, today we 
have 30 former PEN students working in 
various departments throughout the firm, 
many of whom have become supervisors and 
key people in our operation. It's got to be the 
most mutually beneficial relationship between 
business and education that has ever been 
tried, and we view our support of the 
Normandy snorts program as another 
important means of furthering the strength of 
this relationship." News of the commitment 
was covered by the Wall Street Journal, Post- 
Dispatch & Globe Democrat newspapers. 
Local radio and TV stations carried features 
on the story. J. Bachmann (company 
newsletter, July 1982) 

DARRYL POPE, OPERATIONS 
PARTNER, EDWARD D. JONES & CO. 

"The PEN program has been so 
successful at Edward D. Jones that it has 
become the model for other training programs 
we have implemented. A highlight of any 
business tour of our firm is an explanation of 
our PEN program.** D. Pope (personal 
communication, March 13, 1985) 

U. S. SENATOR BOND, THEN 
MISSOURI GOVERNOR 

"Congratulations on the outstanding ten 
year success of the PEN program. It was a 
great honor for me to join you for the 
celebration and to meet your current students, 
as well as all of the ten year students who are 
now enjoymg such successful careers with 
Edward D. Jones & Co. C. S. Bond (personal 
communication, April 9, 1984) 
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OPERATIONAL PROCE DURES 
The chart boiow repfcscnis I'EN's opcralion;i 
procedures All SludcnlS lake Kvc (One hour, 
classes ii) Lnglish. History > or whaii3ver ihe^ 
need lor graduaiion at Ifieir home htgh schoo 
belore going lo l^w business 

(Two Hour Block) Morning Schedule 
at ihe business 



)riontaiion to iho program 5 wocKs 

and to the business 
Skill training; 

Human Rotations 2 weeks 

Skill training 

Telephone lechniques c weeks 

Skill Ifaming 

Rotation through designated 10 wocks 
dc-parimenis ol the company 
Skill training 

Con com rated oHons on 6 weeks 

indivjduai needs reveated in dcpt 
roiation tsl semester 
Skill training 

Specialization in departments ot 10 v/ceks 
choice (student's career choice 
when possible) 
Skill training 

Preparation lor life after 3 woriks 

graduation {college or work wo kJ) 
Skill training 

(Testing and individual progress discussions 
throughout ) 

(Most students in the aiicrnoon become pan 
lime employees ) 

FLOW CHART 



Teacher/Coordinator/ 
Director Orientation to 
program with Goals & 
Obiectives, Resumes & 
Letters of Apptication 



Business Coordinator/ 
Executives/Supervisors 
Expertise on Role of 
Company 



STUDENT AWARENESS & KNOWLEDGE 
OBJECTIVES AND ACTlVrTIES IN PEN 



Companies policies 
and procedures 



Company history & 
units of instajcton 



UNDERSTANDING OF PEN PROGRAM & 
THE CO. AND ITS ROLE IN THE INDUSTRY 



Skill Iraming 



I Company skill needs 



APPLICATION OF UNDERSTANDING 
TO SKILL TRAINING 



Monitors company 
rotation 



Plans & executes 
company rotation 



ANALYSIS TAKES PLACE. STUDENTS 
PUT CLASSROOM TRAINING TO TEST 
WITH HANDS-ON EXPERIENCE 



Hevrew of 
experiences 



Assist in analyzing 
student performances 



PROFICIENCY IN AREAS OF OEFKilENCY 



Monitor Specialization 
experiences 



Plan & execute 
company spedallzation 



SYNTHESIS OCCURS. S7UDEMTS 
PUT DEPARTMENT EXPERIENCES 
INTO NEW PERSPECTIVE 



I Judges each students 
I performance 



Decides on students for 
full-time employment 



EVALUATION TAKES PLACE. PARTICIPANT 
AWARDS ARE GIVEN TO ALL STUDENTS. 
OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 
ARE GIVEN IH^IX CATEGORIES 



• STUDENTS ARE HIRED FOR FULL-TIME WORK 

• ATTEND FULL-TIME COLLEGE OR POST-SECONDARY 
SCHOOL OF CHOICE 

- ATTEND COLLEGE OR POST-SECONDARY SCHOOL 
OF CH0K:E and work PART TIME 



ERIN REA, FORMER PATTONVILLE 
FEN STUDENT 

"I feel that the PEN program is an 
excellent program for eligible nigh school 
students that are interested in the business 
world. If there were one thing that I would like 
to see happen in the PEN program it would be 
to expand PEN across the United States. I 
believe that every student should have the 
opportunity to broaden interests and gain 
valuable knowledge and skills learned only 
through business "hands-on" programs such 
as PEN." E. Rea (essay. 1984) 

STEFAN P. KRCHNIAK, PROFESSOR, 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY AT 
EDWARDSVILLE 

"I commend you and your colleagues on 
the pioneering effort and will do my best to 
spread the word to my graduate students and 
higher education colleagues. Yours is 
perhaps the most comprehensive and long- 
term proven partnership in the greater St. 
Louis region and all of us can learn from you." 
S. P. Krchniak (personal communication, 
January 8, 1988) 

DR. ROGER A. CLOUGH, 
SUPERINTENDENT, PATTONVILLE 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 

"The Edward D. Jones School/Business 
Partnership (PEN) is unparalled in our area 
and region; It is truly commendable because it 
has stood the tests of both time and 
accomplishments. When considering 
participants' successes, this program is truly 
noteworthy. What we need are more 
companies like Edward D. Jones & Company. 
Public Education's future depends on the 
Edward D. Jones of this world. Take the 
challenge, get involved!!" R. A. Clough 
(personal communication, October, 1989) 

Federal Private Sector Task Force on 
Productivity Improvement (1986). Is there a 
Crisis in the U. S. Education System? 

Nussbaum, Bruce (1988, September 19). 
Needed: Human Capital. Business Week , 
p. 100. 

Perry, Nancy J. (1988, November?). Let's 
Stop Lamenting the Crisis and Do Something 
About It. Fortune Magazine , p. 42. 

Tifft, Susan (1989, October 9). Critical 
Problems Facing American Public Education. 
Time , p. 60 
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ADJUSTING TO TRANSITIONS 



Celestine Schall, M.A. 
Georgine Dluzak, M.A» 



ABSTRACT 

This paper addresses the key factors in 
the collaborative efforts of a Joint Venture 
program. Alverno College and Alliance Part- 
nership (Communications Workers of America, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and AT&T management) joined together to 
give workers Adjusting To Transitions work- 
shops and Making Alt ernative Plans career 
counseling. During these sessions, workers 
make Career Action Plans and then become 
eligible for funding for re-training programs 
of continuing education. 



An Alverno-Alllance Partnership 

Alverno College and Alliance, for over 
one year now, have been in a joint ventures 
partnership to deliver education services 
to workers at AT&T. This program is called 
Adjusting To Transitions (ATT). 

BACKGROUND 

Building a quality workforce is the joint 
responsibility of higher education, labor, 
government and business. Finding supportive 
evidence for such an assertion is not diffi- 
cult. 

As we observe the rapid technological 
changes surrounding us, we realize the need 
there is to focus upon the seriousness of 
the demands placed upon workers to upgrade 
their skills in order to continue to be employ- 
able in the labor market. Consider the predic- 
tion that more than 50% of the jobs created 
between now and the year 2000 A.D. will require 
education beyond high school.' Today, 58% of 
all existing jobs require only high school 
education or less. With such knowledge of the 
future work world, upgrading the skiMs of 
employees becomes a prime concern for produc- 
tivity in business and industry. Since falling 
numbers of new workers reduce employer's 
hiring choices, these demographic changes 
mean that a growing share of the new skills 
needed in industry will have to be met by 
retraining existing workers. Since employers 
have traditionally met their increased needs 
for human capital by hiring recently educated 
individuals, these demographic changes also 
challenge empJoyers training strategies.^ 

From the jjcrspclive of government, the 
National Governors Association reported at 
the national conlerence, A More Productive 
Workforce , that States need to play a critical 
role in assisting the workforce to become more 
productive and adaptable to change. The key to 
more productivity lies in upgrading the skills 
of today's workers through encouraging life- 
long learning and by expanding opportunities 
for worker education and training. 



'Willi. Id B. .liiliiis C <>ii .iiiU Arn>*ld K. r.icker ct m.. 
U, .rkf iifd' JdUU: W.ifk nnj WMrkcr'^ fnr the jlsC Ccncury , 
( I lul i.m.i|Hil IS . IN: JludM.n Institute, 1987), p. 96. 

^Hi^nvr .1, V.iiittJi.in and Sue K. Berrym.in, "tmployer-Sponsored 
Ti,iliiln)t: Current Stafis. Kulufc Posj: Ibl 1 1 tl e» , " sec C, 
p, 2i. A MiTr I'n'du ctiv* W.irkf nrrci Chfillenag for I'oRt- 
•ii"J ""t K il'ir.i t iim .mil Us r.irtnci 'i , (ii.p., n.yy 1989). 
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Higher Education, on the other hand, must 
seek better ways to serve adults through a 
more accurate assessment and recognition of 
their potential both as learners and workers. 
Then, as education providers, higher education 
will use these assessment results to raeet 
adults "where they are" in adult programs. 

In recent years, many Labor Unions, true 
to their roots as advocates of workers, have 
included in collective bargaining, funds for 
new education programs to train, upgrade and 
retrain employees. Frequently in these con- 
tracts companies pledged a specific amount to 
subsidize the new education programs. That is 
how the Alliance program was born. Alliance 
is a joint venture between labor and manage- 
ment, in this cooperative venture AT&T, CWA 
(Communications Wokers of America) and IBEW 
(International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers) dedicate their efforts to promote 
employee growth and development. 

Against this broad context of joint respon- 
sibility (higher education, labor, government 
and business) Alverno College chose to become 
involved in a Joint Venture with Alliance. 

When Alliance requested proposals from the 
colleges and universities in the state of 
Wisconsin, Alverno' s Career Development Office 
wrote a proposal for Adjusting To Transitions 
(ATT), which has two parts: RTL (Returning To 
Learning) course and MAP (Making Alternative 
Plans) one-on-one career counseling. Alliance 
chose Alverno' s proposal and contracted them 
to work with the CWA and IBEW in career devel- 
opment. The main focus of the program is to 
help make realistic Career Action Plans (CAP) 
for transitions in the 21st century jobs. 

PROGRAM 

Adjusting To Transitions is a program 
dedicated to linking workers with educational 
services that help vcik^irs prepare for next 
century jobs. The two functions of teaching 
course work on-site and one-on-one career 
counseling are shown in this model. The 
classes are 2J hour sessions and career coun- 
seling is a li hour session. 
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Aware of the national reputation CAEL 
(Council for Adult and Experiential Learning) 
has in Joint Ventures, Alverno subcontracted 
CAEL to use its RTL course. Alverno already 
had regional acclaim for its Career Counseling 
model, MAP, so adapted MAP to the career needs 
of the AT&T workers. 

The Career Action Plan is begun in the ATT 
classes and completed in one-on-one career coun- 
seling. Through completion of CAP the workers 
become eligible for funding to take re-training 
courses or to enroll in degree programs. The 
career counselor is a resource for finding a 
college or continuing education school of their 
choice . 

EMPLOYEE INVOLVEMENT 

Over the past year and including this year, 
Alverno 's Career Counselors conducted twenty- 
one ATT workshops. Two-hundred forty-one AT&T 
workers have completed Career Planning workshops 
and of that group 78% have already met with 
Individual career counselors. 

Some of the ways the ATT program benefited 
employees are seen in outcomes that workers 
have told us. One male implemented an exten- 
sive networking and job search within the 
corporation. Within one month he had moved out 
of state to the job he intensely wanted. In 
fact, he traveled back to Milwaukee to finish 
his third session of career counseling to 
express his gratitude for the ATT assistance. 
A woman who had previously ineffectively tested 
to upgrade her job called Career Development 
right before the holidays. She said that after 
studying "Testing Techniques" she again went 
for testing. This time, through implementing 
what she had learned in class, she not only 
passed but came out in the top 10% and got the 
job. 

Other success stories are: persons en- 
tered ph' ography classes, a number enrolled 
in college for the first time, one finished 
an Education Major degree, several are taking 
art courses and one is enrolling in real 
estate classes. 

Evaluation statements for the most part 
point to high satisfaction with Adjusting To 
Transitions. 



"Got some great Ideas and very helpful hints 
on studying, taking notes and tests." 

"The class was very informative — has provided 
me the opportunity of exploring options open 
to me. I had been planning to do this on my 
own but was a bit heslstant. I appreciate 
the company luring me into this by offering 
It at no cost." 

"This class is helping me to at least consider 
possibilities open to me." 

"Brilliant insights to many things I wouldn't 
hc.ve considered." 
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"I enjoyed this class/program very much and 
have learned more than I had expected. Con- 
tinuing education is more interesting to rae 
now but it looks like a 'hard row to hoe'." 

"This is a very helpful program — studying and 
memorizing are my worst, and this has helped 
me to take time to read thoroughly." 

"I'm going back to school!" 

"Excellent instructors, who made rae feel I 
can do it. Learning to realize I have a 
brain that can be used to the best of ray 
ability, if only I put everything in context." 

"I have enjoyed this class very much. It is 
helping me to learn more about myself and 
other areas that I might expand in. Thank 
you I" 

"I think it could have been covered in fewer 
sessions, " 

"I wasn't able to do all the homework assigned 
week by week. However, I am hoping to com- 
plete it as I have the time." 

"My original concept of this class was only 
that I would be taught to change my attitude 
on ray job. I had never considered school as 
an alternate to grow." 

"The entire class was wall put together and 
very informative. A very good job by the 
instructor and Alverno College on putting 
the program together." 

"Especially enjoyed the one-on-one test; 
Judy related well to situatins of many 
and took into consideration not all were 
returning to college." 

The problem areas Alverno addressed in 
implementing the ATT program were three: 

1. The amount of administrative work 
exceeded expectations. 

2. Getting communication to employees 
about the availability of ATT program 
was difficult. 

3. Operators' schedules made scheduling 
classes or career counseling appoint- 
ments quite a challenge. 

SUMMARY 

Alverno's Career Development counselors 
find working with CWA and IBEW workers an 
energizing experience. In the true sense of 
adult learning, teaching ATT workshops and 
doing career planning with workers Is truly 
a teacher-learner transaction — learning 
occurs with both parties involved. 

By assuming joint responsibility to deli- 
ver quality educational services to workers, 
the Alverno-Alliance partnership takes pride 
in its contribution to helping Build A Quality 
Workforce for the 21st Century. 
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A DULT LITERACY; AN ECONOMIC INTEREST 



J. HUGH NICHOLS 
DIRECTOR, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ENTERGY SERVICES, INC, 



Abstract 



Adult literacy is directly related to the 
economic vitality of a community. Survey 
data illustrates the impact of literacy 
on per capita income, and jobs/ income 
growth in non-metro counties of 12 
states. Middle South Electric System's 
pilot test of automated adult learning 
systems to increase literacy training 
productivity is presented as a case 
study. 



Literacy: An Economic Interest. 
Why would d private sector employer 
invest in a public service program such 
as adult literacy? To some it may sound 
contradictory; but it really isn't. In 
the language of my company, it is like 
'socially responsible, financially 
strong.'' May I quote a brief paragraph 
from our 1988 Annual Report. 

"The Middle South Electric System is a 
proud sponsor of the region we serve. 
As the Company's vision states, we are 
as committed to being "socially 
responsible" as we are to being a 
"financially strong" competitor. 
Happily, we don't see the two goals as 
counteractive. As our region grows, 
so does its demand for electricity. 
As its economic indicators rise, so do 
ours. As the education of the work- 
force improves, so does that of our 
labor pool. As community opinion of 
our Company becomes more positive, so 
do our relationships with our 
regulators . " 

Entergy Corporation (formerly 
Middle South Utilities) is a holding 
company. It consists of both operating 
and support companies. I am going to 
name them because I suspect some of you 
are from the states in which they 
operate. The primary companies are: 
Arkansas Power & Light Company, 
Louisiana Power & Light Company/New 
Orleans Public Service, Mississippi 
Power & Light Company, Systems Energy 
Resources, and Entergy Services, Inc. 
VJithin a three state area plus south- 
eastern Missouri, those companies gener- 
ate and deliver electricity to an area 
the size of many countries. The Middle 
South Electric System has an investment 
of over $14 billion in that area. The 
Middle South Electric System also 
directly employs over 10,000 employees. 
Those employees plus their immediate 
family members of about another 30,000 
give the System one of the largest 
employer interests in the region. The 
System provides electricity to over 1.6 
million accounts (perhaps 5-6 million 
persons) so we have a very significant 
customer/client interest in the region. 
The System purchased more than $39 6 
million in supplies and services from 
individuals and businesses in the region 
in 1988 so we have an equally signifi- 
cant consumer interest in the Middle 
South Region. 
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In August 1986, Ed Lupberger, 
Chairman and President of Entergy 
Corporation, announced a series of 
educational and economic development 
programs. Those programs were called 
'New Opportunities.' 

The New Opportunities programs are 
inextricably linked to provide both the 
public service and the private economic 
interest objectives as they meet the 
goals of the System's vision statement 
to be "socially responsible" and 
"financially strong." 

Today's topic is literacy. There- 
fore, I will limit my remarks to our 
experience in that area. Our New Oppor- 
tunities' initiatives cover a broad 
range of economic development and educa- 
tion programs which I will be pleased to 
discuss at the end of this session if 
your interests range beyond our direct 
literacy initiatives. 

The Middle South Electric System's 
literacy programs are different from 
most employer based literacy programs. 
That difference is primarily in terms of 
the expanded scope of the programs. 

First, the Middle South Electric 
System has the same interest as any 
other employer in employees who have 
basic reading and writing skills. But 
because the Middle South Electric System 
is in the electric energy business, it 
is impacted differently. There has been 
an intensive screening of employees over 
the last several decades because of the 
nature of the employment and regulations 
imposed upon electricity generating 
plant personnel. In addition, the work- 
force of all electric energy companies 
has remained relatively stable, and in 
soBie cases it has declined, in the 
1980s. This general situation is 

expected to continue. 

But, secondly, the Middle south 
Electric System also has an expanded 
interest. That expanded interest is in 
its customers and its suppliers. But 
you say, "Aren^t all businesses 
interested in their customers?" Of 
course they are J 

"What's the difference?" The 
Middle South Electric System's customers 
are all located in a very specific and 
well defined geographic area. In the 
industry, this is called the 'seirvice 
area. ' The Middle South Electric system 
cannot sell electricity in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, London, 
Frankfurt, or Tokyo. Therefore, the 
Middle South Electric System has a much 
greater interest in the area it directly 
seirves than most businesses; an interest 
that is closely akin to the interest of 



their government. If the residents of 
that area do not pros-per, then the 
Middle South Electric System does not 
prosper. If the people do not prosper, 
then the government does not receive 
increased revenues to pro-vide needed 
services. Of course, government can 
raise tax rates and electric energy 
companies can (with the approval of 
government bodies) increase electric 
rates. But neither of these is a 
desirable act. It is much better for us 
to help our customers to become more 
prosperous . 

Early in 1986, Ed Lupberger ini- 
tiated a survey of the citizens of the 
Middle South Region to determine what 
they believed was most important to them 
and their families in the years ahead. 
The answers came back jobs and 
education. We might have expected that 
answer, but the magnitude of the 
response was so overwhelming that the 
'New Opportunities' program was 
u-^ediately initiated. 

I could cite and Srecite the liter- 
acy needs of our region, but this audi- 
ence knows the need. There is no point 
in repeating the magnitude of the pro- 
blem or the consequences o* not solving 
it. I believe it will be helpful, 
however, if we look at the benefits of 
being more literate. Table I following 
shows the results from the non-metro 
(basically rural) counties of the south. 
The information in Table I is from a 
recent publication of the Southern 
Growth Policies Board (February 1989) . 
The data covers 12 southern states 
ranging from Virginia to Oklahoma but 
there is no reason to believe that it is 
not accurate for any major geographic 
region within the south. 

Let's quickly review the Table. As 
literacy rates increased from 60% 
(bottom line where more than 40% had 
less than 8 years of education) to 76% 
or more (top line where less than 24% 
had less than 8 years of education) , the 
percent employment growth increased from 
1.34% to 2.81% annually, the annual 
percent income growth increased from 
•33% to 4.29%, and the per capita income 
in 1985 ranged from $6,466 to $9,245. 
This is a very telling story. 

Table II presents another interest- 
ing aspect of the correlation between 
economic growth and education. Although 
Table II addresses the percentage of the 
"trained, technical labor force" (TTLF) , 
literacy must precede technical train- 
ing. Table II illustrates that as the 
TTLF increases as a percentage of popu- 
lation, the percentage growth in ser- 
vices increases while the percentage 
growth in manufacturing decreases . It 
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TABLE I - The Benefits of Being Literate 



Non-Metro 
Counties 



83 
160 
272 
182 
118 



Percent 
Adults 
8 years 
or less 
education 
(1985) 

24% or less 

24-30% 

30-36% 

36-42% 

over 40% 



Percent 
Employment 
Growth 
1977-84 



2.81 
2. 17 
1.69 
1.32 
1.34 



Percent 
Income 
Growth 
1981-85 



4 .29 
3.00 
2.13 
1.84 
.83 



Per 

Capita 
Income 
1985 



9,245 
8, 122 
7,678 
7,141 
6,466 



NOTE: Table I and Table II are adaptations of information 
contained in Figure lv-1 and Table IV-4 , 
respectively, from Making Connections , by Dr. 
Stuart A. Rosenfeld, et al , published by the 
Southern Growth Policies Board, February 1989. The 
non-Metro counties are in the states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, and West Virginia. 



TABLE II - Technical Education and Economic Growth 



No. of 

Non-Metro 

Counties 


%* 
TTLF** 
(1980) 


% Empl 
197 

Mfq 


. Growth 
7-84 
Svcs 


% Income 

Growth 
1981-85 


Per Capita 
Income 
1985 


% with 
Coll/Uni^ 
1985 


46 


<0.5 


1.80 


1.75 


.64 


4 
■6293 


6.5 


161 


0.5-1 


1.03 


2.26 


1.24 


6838 


10. 6 


251 


1-1.5 


.74 


3.06 


2 .65 


7623 


12.4 


177 


1.5-2 


.46 


3.50 


2.36 


8032 


16.4 


114 


2-3 


. 13 


3.47 


3.51 


8403 


21.1 


48 


>3 


.22 


3.61 


3.97 


9202 


25.0 



By place of residence. 

TTLF is total technical labor force including 
scientists, engineers and technicians. 



also shows that the percentage income 
growth and percentage per capita income 
increase very significantly. The number 
of counties with colleges or universi- 
ties also increases; or, the number of 
colleges and universities were contri- 
buting factors to the increased presence 
of the TTLF in the various 
jurisdictions. 

These tables simp'ly affirm the 
Middle South Electric SysLtm-s decision 
to expend corporate funds to improve 
literacy. 



Project Literacy was the first 
program. Entergy Corporation sponsored 
the preparation of a series of radio and 
television public service announcements. 
These annoncements were directed to 
raising the level of literacy awareness. 
They sought to motivate those who needed 
literacy instruction to call for help 
and to motivate those capable of becom- 
ing literacy instructors to call and 
volunteer- The announcements were 
distributed to some 4 00 stations 
throughout the Middle South Region. And 
from November 1986 to the Spring of 
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1989, over 5,000 calls were received on 
the Regional Literacy Hotline (1-800- 
227-3424). The Middle South Electric 
System contracted for the operation of 
the hotline on a 2 4 hour basis. The 
operator transmits information concern- 
ing the calls to the Middle South 
Electric System electronically. Middle 
South Electric System's staff separates 
the calls by state and transmits thera to 
the appro-priate agency to call the 
student or the volunteer and to follow 
up as appropriate. 

It soon became evident that if 
adult literacy instruction was always 
relegated to one on one tutoring, we 
would never catch up. A search was 
begun to improve this situation. The 
objectives were: 

1. To increase productivity in 
literacy instruction. 

2 . To stimulate community 
involvement — to create program 
ownership. 

3. To illustrate institutional 
capacity — many different 
organizations and institutions need 
to deliver the instruction. 

4. To provide a replicable model for 
others . 

After a review of many automated 
learning laboratories, a system known as 
Principles of the Alphabet Literacy 
System (PALS) was selected. The 
selection of PALS was not intended to, 
in any way, reflect negatively on the 
many other systems that are generally 
available. The PALS laboratory was 
selected as being the best to meet the 
objectives we had set for ourselves in 
our particular environment. It consis- 
ted of a 16 station laboratory with IBM 
Personal Coaiputers and a touch-sensitive 
display screen so that students could 
interact with a video instructional 
program without being able to read. Of 
course, as the students progressed, the 
communications would become more 
complex . 

The standard course of instriiction 
for a PALS laboratory consisted of 
one-hour per day, five days per week, 
for a twenty week period. This meant 
that a laboratory that could operate 8 
one-hour classes per day could provide 
instruction to as many as 12 8 (8 times 
16) students in each 20 week period. If 
six weeks were permitted for recruit- 
ment and evaluation for each cycle, that 
still left a potential for two complete 
cycles per year. Research has shown 
that a PALS laboratory could raise a 
student's grade level by 1 to 3 grades 
over the 100 hours of instruction. 

We looked for business partners 



ir.'^luding the companies of our own 
System. We looked for community 

institutions including four i ear and two 
year colleges, public school systems and 
government agencies. We looked for 
different ways to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of more productive 
literacy instructional systems. 

We determined that it would be wise 
for us to enter into long term (five 
year) agreements with a community 
institution for the operation of the 
laboratory in return for the equipment. 
Four such laboratories have been 
established to date: 

1. Jackson, Mississippi 

The first laboratory was established 
with Mississippi Power & Light Company 
as our partner for the equipping of 
the laboratory. Jackson State Univer- 
sity became the community organization 
that agreed to operate the laboratory 
for a period of five years. The lab- 
oratory was installed in business 
incubator off -campus but near the 
University. 

Our goal for this, and future, labora- 
tories was to have a minimum of 64 
students enrolled at any time. This 
is equal to four one-hour classes of 
16 students each. The normal course 
of instruction would run for 20 weeks 
on this basis. Further we sought to 
complete two cycles of instruction per 
year leaving the remaining 12 weeks 
for recruitment and evaluation 
activities. 

For the initial period at Jackson 
State University, there were 116 
students. Some students showed grade 
level advancements as high as 4.6. 
The average grade level advancement 
was 1.9. 

Jackson State University began an 
aggressive program to convince employ- 
ers to encourage their employees to 
attend and to give them some release 
time as an incentive. More than 20 
employers participated in the program. 

2. Helena, Arkansas 

Another laboratory was installed at 
Phillips County Community College in 
Helena, Arkansas. The Community 

College was our community partner and 
Arkansas Power & Light Company was our 
business partner. The Phillips County 
area is a basically rural area. The 
employers are generally smaller in 
size than those in an urban area. The 
distance that most students had to 
travel to the laboratory was greater. 
There were 116 students in the entire 
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first year, slightly below the goal of 
128. There were fewi^r completions and 
there were more transportation 
problems. 

3. Monroe, Louisiana 

The Monroe City Public School System 
became the community partner along 
with Louisiana Power & Light Company 
as the business partner for the 
installation and operation of this 
laboratory. There were over 150 
students for the first year. There 
were some young adults in this group; 
some were young enough and came into 
the system soon enough to encourage 
them to stay in school. still, there 
has been some difficulty in maintain- 
ing adult enrollment and motivation. 
The local Chamber of Commerce has 
created a special committee to assist 
the Public School System in meeting 
its enrollment and operating goals. 

4. New Orleans, Louisiana 

In this urban environment. New Orleans 
Public Service Inc. became the busi- 
neos partner and the Office of the 
Criminal Sheriff became the community 
partner. The Sheriff's immediate goal 
was to provide literacy training to 
short-term prisoners in an effort to 
release more employable persons and to 
reduce recidivism. One prisoner who 
was unable to complete the program 
before his release wanted to know if 
he could come back to finish after he 
left jail. Of course, he could do 
this because the laboratory was avail- 
able to the community after the normal 
work-day in the prison. The labora- 
tory was installed in the administra- 
tion area so that it was easily avail- 
able to both types of students at 
different times. 

How do we evaluate the laborator ies? 
Were they successful? All labora tories 
were successful in one way or another. 
They either achieved the goal or taught 
us things we needed to do differently. 

It is very important to have a 
sustainable source of students. We know 
there are persons out there who need 
help but getting them to attend is 
sometimes difficult. Employer partici- 
pation is a highly successful way to 
achieve student participation and 
Jackson, Mississippi is a good example 
of this. A captive audience always 
works and the New Orleans's Office of 
the Criminal Sheriff certainly demon- 
strated this. Proximity to a large 
public school where a young adult 
clientele can also be included is 
another way to sustain enrollment as 
demonstrated at Monroe City Public 



Schools. The- installation at Helena, 
Arkansas taught us that an extensive 
transportation system is needed in a 
rural environment or that a 16 station 
laboratory is too large. 

So it works. Up to 16 times as many 
adults can receive effective liter-acy 
instruction per instructor via the PALS 
laboratories. Other businesses and 
school systems are beginning to use 
automated literacy training systems 
although although they are not necessar- 
ily using the PALS laboratories. 

What is really the bottom line? 
What's the difference between a person 
earning a living even if it is near the 
minimum wage level and a yerson on 
public welfare? The result is" different 
in different communities but it is 
always positive. The person benefits 
from increased dignity and the ability 
to provide a higher standard of living 
for himself/herself and his/her family. 
The community benefits from the increas- 
ed economic vitality of its residents. 
The government benefits from decreased 
public expenditures and, perhaps, from 
increased revenues. 

What's in it for the Middle South 
Electric system or for any other 
electric or utility system for that 
matter? Let's just take a hypothetical 
situation. The four laboratories that 
Middle South installed cost our System 
$300,000 plus support costs. Let's 
assume that they produce 500 graduates 
(about 80% of capacity) in a year for a 
total of 2 500 graduates over the 5 year 
agreement. suppose, as a result, these 
graduates and their families are able 
and desirous of an increased standard of 
living and they increase consumption of 
our product by, lets say, $10.00 a 
month; that is $25,000 a month beginning 
in year 6 or $300,000 a year. If they 
do this for a 20 year working life, that 
is a total of $6,000,000. What a 
benefit! Of course, a much greater 
benefit accrues to the community because 
of the increased economic vitality 
resulting from the everyday expenditures 
made by a gainfully, or more productive- 
ly, employed person. 

Adult Literacy: An Economic Interest 1 
Yes. And public benefit as well! 

Private* dollars that are spent to teach 
adult.o to read and write are good 
investments from any ^ *2rspective. 
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WORK OPTIONS IN THE FUTURE 

Anita Stowell 
American Association of Retired Persons 

In 1987, AARP established the New Roles 
in Society Program (NRS) . A principal 
objective of the program is to look 
toward the future and to speculate about 
what programs, policies, or changes 
should be undertaken to assure that 
Americans, regardless of their age, can 
live safe, productive, and fulfilling 
lives. NRS does not subscribe to a 
single vision of the future, but rather 
a set of visions, or scenarios, designed 
to promote discussions of alternative 
futures. Work and education issues have 
been the focal points of our recent 
studies. 

When viewing the future, we can predict 
the effects of certain forces with some 
certainty. Evolving demographic 
patterns have important implications for 
the size and composition of the labor 
force. The baby boom cohort has focused 
employment policy on youth employment 
and training issues. The aging of this 
cohort, plus its lower fertility rates, 
will result in a dramatic reduction in 
the proportion of younger workers in 
future years. Immigration will add to 
labor force size, and many immigrants 
will have low level skills and low level 
literacy. Further, it is likely that 
the greatest increase in female labor 
force participation rates has already 
taken place. 

There are also numerous factors that 
will affect our nation's labor force 
that we cannot predict. These forces do 
not operate in isolation; they are part 
of a complex matrix of forces, only some 
of which can be controlled. In a 
rapidly changing global economy, it is 
difficult to predic't what changes will 
occur, when they will occur, and the 
intensity of their influence on the 
labor market. Some of these forces can 
be altered by our actions, but many, 
like the deterioration of the 
infrastructure and the availability of 
energy resources, cannot be regulated. 
The labor force will evolve under the 
influence of both known and unknown 
factors . 



According to the Department of Labor, 21 
million jobs will be created between 
1986 and 2000. By 2000, three out of 
four jobs will be in the service- 
producing industries. Service and 
retail trade jobs together will account 
for more than 7 5 percent of the growth 
in jobs. Services will grow by 50 
percent, and retail jobs will grow by 27 
percent. 

Other Bureau of Labor Statistics 
projections indicate that the industries 
with the largest number of new jobs will 
include the business services, medical 
services, construction, financial, and 
computer industries. Many of the new 
jobs in these industries will not be 
particularly high-tech, or require 
unique skills or long training periods. 
These jobs will be common but 
challenging, and will be appealing to 
workers of all ages. 

Indeed, research indicates that a 
sizable proportion of older people 
retain an interest in work. It also 
reveals a large and growing interest 
among older people ii. part-time 
employment, in jobs that are different 
from those held during the early and 
middle years. 

In 1988, NRS conducted a national survey 
to learn how adults view work and 
training. Several interesting findings 
surfaced: 

o There was a strong interest among 
adults of all ages in learning new 
job skills. 

o Younger workers were more likely than 
older workers to indicate that they 
would be interested in changing 
careers. 

o The interest in self-employment was 
high among all respondents. 

o Regardless of age, workers want 

flexibility. More than 50 percent of 
those surveyed indicated that they 
would like to work out of their 
homes . 

o Most workers would like to stay in 
the same job until they retire. 
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In sum, mid-life and older workers in 
the future will have a variety of 
employment opportunities. It is likely 
that employers will actively recruit 
mid-life and older workers as the 
availability of '»new" labor — young and 
female workers — declines. 

The more salient question is whether 
mid-life and older workers will want to 
work. According to the NRS survey, 
workers will continue to value 
retirement options as well as work 
options. Perhaps employers will have to 
consider alternative work styles in an 
effort to entice these workers to 
continue to work, at least on a part- 
time basis. 

TECHNOLOGY AND REACTIONS TO CHANGE 

Nina S. Feldsan, Ph.D. 
American Association of Retired Persons 

How do people feel about new technology, 
its benefits and drawbacks? Its impact 
on the work place? About their own need 
to be trained and retrained across a 
lifetime of work place changes? 

In June 1989, New Roles in Society 
conducted a series of focus groups to 
find out how people react to "new 
technology." Younger and older adults 
(ages 25 to 75+) , men and women, lower 
and higher SES groups, people of 
different races and in different 
locations across the country (Detroit, 
Boston, Cedar Rapids and Philadelphia) 
described their attitudes towards 
technology and towards training in new 
technologies. 

In describing technology, many people 
mentioned "scientific discoveries," 
"progress" and "gadgets." Electronics 
and new products (e.g., computers, VCRs) 
were often mentioned. 

Technology's benefits were its ability 
to make life easier and more 
comfortable, to speed up service and to 
save time. But overall, drawbacks 
(e.g., putting people out of work, 
making products too difficult to use, 
harming the environment) predominated. 
Older adults, especially, felt nervous 
about depending on new technologies 
whose malfunction could "hold people 
hostage." And, technology's role in 
speeding up the pace of the world was 
also seen as a drawback. 

Interestingly, our focus groups revealed 
indications of a "techno-gap" pattern 
suggesting mid-life adults are most 
strongly affected by a fear of being 



left behind by technology in the work 
place . 

Children were seen as "growing up with 
computers" and using computers "like 
toys;" older adults were seen as less 
subject to the requirements of techno- 
literacy, while many mid-life adults 
said their work increasingly demanded 
computer skills and that they felt 
anxious about their own ability to keep 
up. 

A recent study by Sharan Merriam (1987) 
of adults* experiences with retraining 
after job loss also supports this life 
cycle interpretation — that mid-life 
workers may be most fearful and 
vulnerable when it comes to retraining. 
Providing support services or pre- 
training workshops that address life 
cycle and emotional issues may be 
critical in helping mid-life adult 
learners face new technological training 
with receptivity and equanimity. 

Not surprisingly, our focus groups 
revealed that having a good teacher was 
a vital part of successful training. 

Although participants liked the idea of 
using educational technology (e.g., 
audiotapes, video cassettes, computer- 
aided instruction) , they kept coming 
back tp their need for a human being , a 
teacher who can understand students* 
specific needs, reassure them, and 
answer questions. In essence, 
participants were reminding us of the 
critical balance between "High Tech" and 
"High Touch." 

New work place technology may have 
positive and negative implications for 
older workers, in many cases, 
technology can improve employment 
opportunities by reducing physical 
demands, removing geographic 
requirementR (e.g., allowing "tele- 
commuting" from home to office) , and by 
changing the environment to compensate 
for possible d«crements in older 
persons' hearing or vision; and 
providing opportunities for part-time 
work, a common preference among older 
workers . 

But, there's alijo a down-side, as new 
technology contributes to skill 
obsolescence, tends to increase the 
kinds of information processing demands 
at which older persons do not excel, and 
may, if not appropriately designed, 
exacerbate existing physical problems. 

overall, knowledge about the impact of 
technology on an aging work force is 
limited. There are many important 
questions that need to be answered. It 
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appears, however, that if technology is 
carefully designed and used properly, ir 
can improve the work life of older 
people . 

Back in 1981, AARP found, in a national 
survey of people age 45 and over, that 
50% of all respondents felt new 
technologies were making life more 
difficult rather than easier. More 
recently, in a 1988 nationwide survey of 
persons over age 25, we found that two-- 
thirds of all respondents age 25-49 
years, half of those 50-65 years, and 
more than a (juarter of those 65-74 years 
believe that new technologies will 
change ski l 1 requirements on their jobs. 
Workers of all ages are concerned about 
keeping pace with technology, yet once 
again, mid-lifs workers seem to 
anticipate, a-^d perhaps fear, this 
impact the most. 

Across all ages, education was seen as 
the most useful response to this 
changing work place, and looking towards 
the future, almost 60 percent of adults 
familiar with a trend towards continuing 
education expect to have further job- 
related education or retraining in 
coming years, that is, almost four- 
fifths of those 25-49 years old, almost 
half of those 50-64 years old, and 15% 
of those 65-74 years old anticipate more 
training in their future. 

In sum, the benefits and drawbacks of 
new technologies are apparent to 
everyday observers, younger, mid-life 
and older adults alike, many of whom 
anticipate the need to receive more 
training to address work-related 
changes. 

***** 

TRAINING AND RETRAINING OLDER WORKERS: 
MODEL PROGRAMS THAT WORK 

Wendy A. Heil 
American Association of Retired Persons 

Today and in the future, American 
business faces an increasingly 
competitive world economy, companies 
and government must maintain a skilled 
and productive work force, performing at 
top levels. This can only be acnieved 
through constant training and skills 
renewal . 

The need to understand and use rew 
technologies and information has forced 
business and industry to examine 
programs to enhance their human 
resources. In the past, some firms 
managed their employees according to a 
depreciation model of human capital. An 
individual was most valuable to the 



organization early in his career and was 
perceived as less useful at later career 
stages. However, in recent years, many 
employers have acknowledged the value of 
their older, experienced workers. 

General Electric 's Aerospace Electronic 
Systems Department believes in 
retraining its mid-life and older 
workers. In 1977, G.E. initiated a 
Technical Renewal Program for its 
engineers whose skills had been outdated 
by new developments in the electronics 
field. Of the 235 engineers who 
participated in the program over a 
three-year period, more than 70 percent 
were placed in challenging, new 
assignments. About half of the 
engineers aged 50 and over who 
participated in the program have 
continued to take follow-up courses 
voluntarily. Older employees are 
encouraged to teach courses and work 
closely with younger engineers to insure 
that their skills and knowledge are not 
lost as they retire. 

cross-training allows employees to 
explore alternative career paths and 
assume new roles within their firm. 
Managers at Control Data corporation 
believe that in many instances it is 
preferable to retrain long-time workers 
for new jobs than to recruit and train 
replacements. Since 1980, CDC has 
offered a three-day cross-training 
workshop to professional employees age 
30 to 55. The workshop encourages 
employees to consider their job options 
within the firm rather than leave CDC to 
pursue a second career. 

Grouse-Hinds ECM, a New York electrical 
product manufacturer, is concerned about 
its employees* welfare both while they 
are employed and after they have 
retired. In addition to an effective 
cross-training program, Crouse-Hinds 
offers a Tuition Assistance Program for 
employees nearing retirement. The 
program allows older workers to 
investigate part-time or second career 
options as they prepare to retire. 

The McDonald's Corporation discovered 
that many older people were interested 
in part-time work, and that skills they 
had acquired over a lifetime could be 
put to use in its restaurants. In 1986, 
McDonald's created its McMasters Program 
to provide training and job placement 
for people age 55 and over. Usually co- 
sponsored by a government agency such as 
a state Office of Aging, the McMasters 
Program is now in place in seven states 
and the District of Columbia. 

Government programs, at both the federal 
and local levels, also provide older 
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workers with training and help integrate 
them into the work force. Administered 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, the Job 
Training Partnership ?ict (JTPA) and the 
Senior Community Service hJmployment 
Program (SCSEP) are designed to help 
older persons with limited incomes find 
meaningful employment. Joint ventures 
by business and government, in the form 
of Private Industry Councils (Pics) , 
also offer job training to olaer workers 
who seek new employment opportunities. 

Looking into the future, it is probable 
that government, business, and industry 
will continue to view training as a 
valuable and necessary investment in 
human capital. Companies will no doubt 
place an even heavier emphasis on 
retraining and cross-training workers in 
a work force that is becoming older. 

Some employers have already demonstrated 
their willingness to use older workers 
and retirees as trainers and mentors. 
Apprenticeship programs also afford new 
employees the opportunity to learn the 
business under the guidance of older 
workers or retirees. 

New technologies will enter the training 
room as well as the assembly line. 
Self-paced instruction using audio and 
video tapes and computers will become a 
popular method of delivering information 
to employees. Tele-conferences will 
provide employees with an opportunity to 
tap into the knowledge and expertise of 
long-time workers and retirees. 
Informal discussions in the lunchroom or 
with a short videotape will promote 
constant learning and growth on the job, 
even in mini-segments. 

The traditional view of education as 
formal learning in childhood has been 
replaced by a view of education as a 
lifelong process. This lifelong 
learning is making its way into the work 
place. In a future work force made up 
of many mid-life and older employees, 
training and retraining presents 
government, private industry, and 
individuals with exciting challenges and 
options. 



interested in exploring innovative ways 
to utilize the skills and experience of 
older workers. 



The firms mentioned above are listed in 
the National Older Workers Information 
System (NOWIS) . NOWIS is a computerized 
database of information on more than 100 
older worker employment programs 
currently operating in the private 
sector nationwide. NOWIS was originally 
developed by the University of 
Michigan's Institute of Gerontology and 
is now maintained by AARP. The database 
is available as a resource to employers 
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AMPLIFY PEOPLE PERFORMANCE WITH EXPERT SYSTEMS 

by Paul Siege! 



ABSTRACT 

To build a quality workforce, wc may enhance the capabilities of ihe 
less sophisticated in the workforce by concentrating on either a huge 
training program or a performance-improvement program requiring 
much less training. This paper recommends the second approach. We 
can build a quality workforce with a network of small expert systems, 
developed by the technically-sophisticated half of the workforce for the 
performance amplincatlon of the less-sophisticated half. The latter will 
need a limited amount of training in interacting with a computer and 
following instructions. 

IT BEGAN IN ROMAN TIMES 

It began in Roman times with the introduction of many gods. Jupiter, 
Juno and Janus are some of the gods wc are familiar with. Jupiter was the 
supreme god, Juno was the sister and wife of Jupiter, and Janus was the 
keeper of the gates. He had 2 heads and we name January after him. 

But it isn't commonly known that Janus had a sister too. She, like her 
brother, had 2 heads. She, like her brother, was keeper of the gates - not 
physical gates, but intellectual gates. Her '^ame was Bicerebral Jana - or 
as I like to call her, Brainy iancy. 

Brainy Jancy (Fig. 1) used her Lu ^icad to store know-how, her right 
head to reason with this know. how and a horn to advise the world. 



Fig. 1. Brainy Jancy 



She used her intellectual horn of plenty to gather chunks of 
knowledge, such as 'a stitch in time saves nine," and "an apple a day keeps 
the doctor away", and stored them in her left head for ready retrieval. 

When she encountered the fads of a probleni, it would cause the 
reasoning mechanism in her right brain to go round and round. During 
each rotation it would swoosh a knowledge chunk into its orbit and see if 
It applied to the facts. After several rotations, it would find a knowledge 
chunk that applied and it would use it to form an inference - a new fact. 
It would continue its rotation and chunk-swooshing with reference to the 
facts to produce further inferences. After many inferences executed by 
the reasoning mechanism, Brainy Jancy reached a conclusion, which she 
announced through her horn. 

Brainy Jancy, back then, during the Roman Empire, proclaimed; 
"Build likenesses of me. Gather knowledge from those 
who know and bring it to those who need to know." 

Brainy Jancy demonstrated a way to build people performance 
amplifiers as a method for developing a quality workforce, in order to 
achieve the Learning Society. 

PEOPLE PERFORMANCE AMPUFIERS 
Physical Perlorminct 

At first. Brainy Jancy was disregarded. The artifaas that were built 
were built to improve the physical performance of people. The 
progression of transportation inventions across time from then to now is 
shown clearly by the following sequence: 

Chariot - Cart - Car • Train - Plane - Missile - Satellite 

The power to drive these transportation systems and also to drive the 
millions of gadgets which make our physical life as part of the industrial 
revolution easier can be expressed by another sequence: 
Fire - Animal • Electrical • Chemical • Nudcar 
Intellectual Perlormance 

inventions for improving the intellectual performance of people 
came later. First people tried to build likenesses of Brainy Jane/s left 
head, the one concerned v^ith storage of know-how. The progression of 
storage and communication inventions may be shown by the following 
sequence: 

Pcndl - Pen - Printer - Copier - Audio Cassette - TV • Video 
Later people tried to build likenesses of Brainy Jan /s right head, but, 
up until very recently, stjccccded only in inventing methods for 
calculation, not reasoning. These calculation inventions may be 
summarized by the following sequence: 

Pcbbfcs - Beans • Beads • Abacus ■■ Addir^ Machine * Cak:ulator 
Computer 

During the 1940's and 1950'&, man's greatest intellectual tool, the 
computer, was developed. The computer is different from other previous 
Inventions. It has what is called a stored program. Let's compare it to a 
calcualtor. To solve a problem with a calculator, you enter data, execute 
an addition or a multiplication, store imterraediatc results, enter more 
data, choose other mathematical functions, and so on. You arc part of 
the problem-soMng process. You must repeat the procedure every time 
you solve a problem. With a computer, you compose a list of instructions 
representing the sequence of operations you want the computer to 
execute, store it in the computer and it will execute the entire sequence 
all by itself. Once d eve lopctl, the same program can be used over anc- over 
and over for different inputs of data. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Earl3' computers were huge, expensive and usable only be an elite 
few. Since then compuCers have become small - rest on your dt^ on your 
lap, on the palm of your hand. They have become cheap - they have come 
down from the million dollar range to the thousand dollar ran •'i and are 
entering the hundred dollar range. They are usable by cvcryoc: ist buy 
a software package and follow the instructions for using it. The small 
personal computer is providing the power for launching an intellectual 
revolution which will dwarf the industrial revolution. 

Advltort, Guidet and AssltUnts 

Until about a decade ago, the computer was used for a whole array 
of tasks involving storage, communication and calculation - but not 
reasoning. But then, a people-performance amplifier par excellence was 
developed, one that could reason. It has been given the intimidating name 
of expert system. In reality it is a means of disseminating practical 
problem-solving know-how. Thus it maybe used as an advisor, a guide or 
an assistant to people in the organization (jE^. 2). 



Knowledgt Manufacturing Economy 

Because there has been a great increase of services lately, most 
prognosticators forecast a services economy for the 21it Opntury, 
However, the advent of knowledge modules changes things. What is a 
service now can easily become a product tomorrow. Today, if something 
is wrong with the car, you go to a mechanic, who fixes it. This is a scivicc. 
In the future, you may go to the store, buy a diskette - a knowledge module 
- insert it into your computer and it will tell you what to do. This will be 
a product. Today if you have a financial problem, you go to a financial 
planner who advises you what to do. He provides a service. In the future 
if you had a financial problem you would go to the store, buy a knowledge 
module, insert it into your computer and it will tell you wliat to do. This 
will be a product. Today if you have a legal problem, you go to an attorney 
who advises you. He offers a service. Tomorrow, you would go to the 
store, buy a knowledge module, insert it in your computer and it will 
advise you. This will be a product. We will have a knowledge 
manufacturing economy. 




EXPERT 

SYSTEM 



Fig. 2. An Advisor, Guide or Assistant 



THE LEARNING SOCIETY 

The intellectual revolution launched by the personal computer 
received a gigantic push by the advisors, guides and assistants built with 
expert system technology. The proliferation of these knowledge 
modules, as I like to caU them, are leading us toward the LearaingSodety. 
The Learning Society, which will probably be in full flower at the 
bcgimmig of the 21st Century, will be radically different from today's 
society . 

Inteiitctual Work 

Because knowledge will be a commodity that can be bought and sold, 
most work will consist of designing, building, selling, buying, using, fixing 
and learning about knowledge modules. Some of these modules will be 
used to provide intelligence to robots. But many more will be used to help 
people use sophisticated equipment and in their many intellectual tasks. 
The result is that people will be working at a higher intellectual level. They 
will be members of almost^autonomous teams. 

Small Companies 

Because knowledge will be a commodity that can be bought and sold, 
anyone wiU be in a position to establish a small business and to compete 
with the biggest corporations. The small business will have the advantage 
of fast reaction time. Even wilhin ihc larger corporations, many small 
fairly independent units will be Ihe rule; headquarlers will act more as a 
bank. 



Laamlng In Vogut 

The major outputs of our economy will be knowledge modules, which 
means that the major activities of people will revolve around knowledge. 
You can sec how it works today. Your major activities revolve around 
physical products, and you spend a tremendous amount of time dealing 
with these physical products. Just think of the ubiquitous automobile. In 
the future, you will need to know about the different types of knowledge 
modules and how to use them to solve problems, just as today you need 
to know about the many types of automobiles and how to use them for 
business and pleasure. Learning will be in vogue. 

Ptopla Will Bt CrMtlvt 

Because the knowledge modules will take care of most of the rational 
reasomng, most of the left brain work, people will use their intuition, their 
right brains, more. They will learn to synthesize solutions to broad 
problems. They will be more creative. 

PREPARING THE WORKFORCE 

Every forecaster, regardless of what he sees in the future, sees the 
need for a workforce with greatly enhanced knowledge, capabilities and 
skills. There are 2 general ways of achieving this goal: intensive training 
or performance amplification. 
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InUnsIvt Training 

ASTD (American Society for Training and Development) is the 
major proponent of the intensive training approach. In a document 
ASTD wroCe in cooperation with the U.S. Department of Labor^, it states 
that 

"...the more educated and trained half of the American 
workforce competes well with the white-collar and tech- 
nical elites of its economic rivals. But the other half of the 
workforce is not as well prepared, and ^hi^ is where the 
U.S. is losing the competitive race.' 
To improve our competitive position in the world economy, the 
document recommends a big intensive training program for the 
development of the foUowiog skills in the bottom-half of the workforce: 

• LEARNING TO LEARN - Since conditions will be changing all 
the time, a worker will constantly need to learn new skills and 
knowledge 

• THE 3 R'S - A worker will need to know how to read, write and 
calculate 

• COMMUNICATION - A worker will need to be good at listening 
as well as in oral conmiunication 



• ADAPTABILITY - ThU heading includes problem solving and 
creative thinking 

• PERSONAL MANAGEMENT - Included in this category arc 
many things relating to personal effectiveness, such as self-esteem, 
goal setting and motivation, and rireer development 

• GROUP EFFECrrVENESS - A worker will need to be effective in 
a group setting too. He will r .-d interpersonal and negotiation skills 

• INFLUENCE - The worker will need an ability to influence the 
organization and exercise leadership 

P«i1onntnc« Amplification 

How many people in the bottom- half of the workforce could leam 
all these skills, assuming we had the time to teach them? We have many 
people in the so-called well-prepared top- half of the workforce who do 
not have all these skills. What should we expect from the bottom half? 

And supposing all these people could absorb all this material, how 
long would the training take and how many trainers would we id? 

Fortunately, there is a better solution: having people in the top-half 
develop knowledge modules to amplify the performance of people in the 





KNOWLEDGE BASE 

Siores your know-how in 
ihc form of golden nug- 
gcls of knowledge or 
rules. Knowledge may 
possess uncertainly. 



/ 



INFERENCE ENGINE 

Reasons >viih this kntiw- 
how: Rcldlcs fads lo sue- 
ccvsivc knowledge chunks 
lo form inferences 



INTERFACE 

Runs dialogue wiih client, 
complete wilh explana- 
tions of ils aclions. Com- 
municalcs wjjh external 
software. 



Fig.3. Expert Syslcm - Compuicri/ctI Likeness of Brainy Jancy 
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botlora-half. This approach produces rewards in both halves of the 
workforce. A person in the top-half, once he builds the knowledge 
module, is not pestered withsimple-oiinded (to him) questions and is free 
to work more acalively. A person in the bottom-half has answers to his 
problems whenever they occur. 

EXPERT SYSTEMS 

The expert system, which is a major factor driving the Learning 
Sodet>', may be a major factor in amplifying people performance. The 
expert system can be both cause and cure. 

Description 

The purpose of an expert system is to make ihe problem-solving 
know-how of a knowledgeable person (not necessarily an expert) 
available for use by others. It may be contrasted with a book. You may 
spend a week or a month reading a book from cover to cover; you gain 
an understanding of the subject domain, but you may not fmd the solution 
to your problem. With an expert system, you spend a few minutes 
interaaing with it, after which it gives you, not an in-deplh understanding, 
but the solution to your specific problem. 

What follows is a concise description of expert systems. To obtain a 
greater understanding of expert systems, their applications and how a 
non-programmer may build one, see the literature ' ^' ^. 

The expert system is a computerized version of Brainy Janey. It has 
3 major components, as follows (Fig. 3): 

• KNOWLEDGE BASE - This is the problem-solving know-how, 
stored as chunks of knowledge, ready for retrieval. It is Brainy 
Jane/s left head. 

• INFERENCE ENGINE - This component takes the facts entered 
by the user and uses them together with the knowledge chunks of 
the knowledge base to draw inferences in order to reach con- 
clusions. It is Brainy Jane/s right head. 

• CONSULTING INTERFACE - This is the bridge between the 
internal system and the user. It gathers the facts from the user and 
brings ihem to the Inference Engbe. It dips into the Knowledge 
Base and into the Inference Engine to bring the user explanations 
of the proceedings and advice. It is Brainy Janc/s horn. 

Differrent systems represent the knowledge in their Knowledge 
Bases in different ways. But, by far, the most popular method of 
knowledge representation is the 1F....THEN rule, which states that IF 
certain conditions are true, THEN a g^ven conclusion follows. Simple 
examples are given in Fig. 4. 

The Inference Engine may reason with such rules in 2 directions: 
fon^'ard and backward. Forward reasoning (usually called forward 
chaining) means reasoning from facts to conclusions. Backward 
reasoning (usually called backward chaining) means reasoning from 
conclusions to facts. In the latter situation, the conclusions are really 
hypotheses and the system searches for facU to support them. 



IF 

the driver was alert 
AND he was sober 



THEN 



the driver's judgement 
was good 



IF 

driver's judgement was good 
AND he followed an appropriate 
speed 

AND he made an appropriate 
maneuver 



THEN 



the driver's not responsible 
for the accident 



Examples or Expert Systems 

To help you gain a better understanding of wb?i expert systems can 
do. Tabic 2 presents a small sample of practical expert systems that have 
been developed to date. 

Expert-System Tools 

An expert-system tool is an expert system with additional capabilities 
for helping you build a knowledge base storing your know-how. In 
addition to the chunks of knowledge, you need to enter into this 
Knowledge Base questions and explanations, which the system will 
incorporate into the dialogue between itself and the final user. Once built, 
many copies of an expert system may be made. A few of the many 
expert -system tools designed for the use of n on- programmers arc 
presented in Table 3. 



Table 2. A Few Practical Expert Systems 



System Tool 
Expert Probe KEE 



Compapy/FuDcUon 

Unisys 
Aids in quality control 
Hotline Helper Pcrs. Consult. + Texas Instruments 

Advises on printer faults 
Weld Selector Pers. Consult. + American Wekliiig Institute 

Chooses proper electrode 

Hazardous 

Chemical Advisor 1st Class 



Air Products & Cbcnucals 
Advises handling of hazardous 
chemicals 



Rotating Equipt. 
Diagnoscr Exsys 



Fig. 4. Examples of Rules 



Stone & Webster r4«9ncering 
Diagnoses vibratiom in rotating 
machinery 

"Cooker" Adviser Pers. Consult. + Campbell Soups 

Diagnoses faults in soup "cooking" 



Table 3. Simple Expert-System Tools 

CRYSTAL Intelligent Environments, Inc 

P.O. Box 388, Chchnsford, MA 01824 

EXSYS EXSYS, Inc. 

P.O. Box 75158, Contr. Sta 14, Albuquerque, 
NM 87194 

Instant Expert Human Intellect Systems 

1670 S. Amphlett Blvd, Ste 326, 

San Mateo, CA 94402 
MacSMARTS Cognition Technology Corp. 

55 Wheeler St, Cambridge, MA 02138 
PC EASY Texas Instruments Co. 

12501 Research Blvd, MS 2223, Austin, TX 78769 
SOCRATES CIM Solutions 

2696 N. University Ave, Ste 280, Provo, UT 84604 
VP EXPERT Paperback Software International 

2830 Ninth St., Berkeley, CA 94710 
1ST CLASS 1 St Class Expert Systems Co. 

286 Boston Post Road, Wayland, MA 01778 
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MINIMUM TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

The use or expert systems is not a panacea. We still need to train the 
workforce, both the bottom-half and the top-half, but not as much as with 
the intensive training approach. The minimum training requirements 
revolve around the use of the computer. These requirements may be 
summarized with 3 1% which take the place of the 3 R's, as follows (sec 
Table 4): 

• INTERACTING. . . instead of READING 

• IMPLANTING. . . . instead of 'RTTING 

• INNOVATING... instead of 'RITHMETIC 
Interacting: The Basic Skill 

This skill, the ability to communicate back and forth with the 
computer, mustbe learned by all in the workforce. Specifically, it involves 
3 capabilities, as follows: 

• EXTRACTING KNOWLEDGE-Toobtain knowledge fromthe 
computer, the worker will need to understand the functions of the 
hardware (keyboard, monitor, printer) and have at least a "traffic- 
flow" appreciation of the software (what happens when). He will 
also need to be able to read, though the level of reading may be 
decreased through judicious use of graphics and speech systems. 

• FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS ^ The worker will need to be 
able to follow computer instructions on sueh things as reading 
meters, measuring values, observing conditions and making cor- 
rections, 

• ENTERING DATA - He will need to know how to enter data, 
both by word and number, and also graphically. 



Tabk4.'nic3rs 

Interacting Communicating with and learning from the computer 

Implanting Building and storing knowledge modules into the 
computer to help others 

Innovating Producing innovative solutions with the aid of 
knowledge modules 



Implanting 

Implanting is a skill to be learned by the top-half of the workforce. 
Essentially vfhal the people in this group need to learn is how to enter 
their know-how into the computer in sueh a way that it becomes easily 
available to the bottom-half people when needed. Up to recently, this 
implanting was done mainly via filing and dau base management systems. 
In the future they will need to be able to build knowledge modules using 
expert systems and other technology. 

Innovating 

This is the skill of using knowledge modules to solve broad problems, 
to come up with new approaches to improve quality and productivity, to 
visualized new modes of operation. This is a high level skill and it is the 
kind of skill that will need to be learned by managers, executives and 
leaders. 
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ABSTRACT 

Human performance technology is an 
emerging science that develops methods 
for improving human performance. Prac- 
titioners of human performance tech- 
nology, performance technologists, only 
apply a performance improvement inter- 
vention after careful study of performers 
and the performance task. Interventions 
implemented are those that will indeed 
mediate the performance problem, will 
produce a meaningful return on the re- 
sources invested, and will be viewed as 
beneficial and practical by both the 
performer and the organization. Examples 
of perfonnance improvement interventions 
include, feedback and reinforcement sys- 
tems, personnel selection methods, organ- 
ization development, job redesign, and 
job aids. This paper describes some of 
these methods briefly, explaining in 
greater detail the development and appli- 
cation of conventional and intelligent 
job aids. Contrasted to conventional job 
aids, electronic job aids are electronic 
rather than paper, focus on decision- 
making rather than supplementing memory, 
are more system-directed than user- 
directed, and often accommodate prob- 
abilities, possibilities, and complex 
judgments instead of only dealing with 
simple facts and binary decisions. These 
intelligent job aids, expert systems as 
they are called, are an outgrowth of the 
field of artificial intelligence. The 
development of expert systems is briefly 
explained and practical guidelines for 
application are provided. 



Introduction 

Once I had occasion to work with a 
manager who was fond of quoting Henry 
Ford II. "All costs walk on two legs," 
he would claim with vigor. The result of 
this manager's belief was not a relenc- 
less pursuit of avenues to reduce numbers 
of workers. Rather, this manager viewed 
all problems, including cost problems, as 
opportunities. Resources that "walked on 
two legs" were viewed as walking oppor- 
tunities, vital resources which, if 
improved, would contribute more than any- 
thing to the success of the organization. 

Such insight, it seems, is not widely 
shared by other managers in business and 
industry today. Instead of investing in 
and seeking ways to improve the resources 
that "walk on two legs," many managers 
are more willing to invest in inanimate 
hardware and software in an attempt to 
improve organizational performance. 

It is true that capital equipment can 
be used to improve efficiency, product 
quality, and even customer service. But 
it is not unconunon for two-thirds of the 
cost of a manufactured product to be in- 
curred by indirect labor and materials, 
factory overhead, and administrative ex- 
penses. In other words, costs that are 
fundamentally related to people — the 
costs of marketing and advertising, sell- 
ing and distributing, administering and 
managing, etc. — contribute more to the 
cost of many manufactured products than 
raw materials and labor used to transform 
that material. 

It isn't so difficult then to under- 
stand that improvements in capital equip- 
ment, even in manufacturing businesses 
where they have the most impact, have a 
limited contribution to the success of an 
enterprise. Almost always, by far the 
greatest opportunities for improving 
organizational effectiveness are those 
related to improving human performance. 

The astute business person knows, how- 
ever, that it is not prudent to indis- 
criminately invest in human resources for 
investment's sake. Investments of money, 
time, and energy must be effective so 
there are corresponding increases in the 
accompli •haants of the performers. 

The need to effectively improve the 
accomplishments of human performers has 
given rise to a discipline called humar 
performance technology (HPT) ; those pro- 
fessionals who practice HPT are sometimes 
called performance technologists. 
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Human Performance Technology 

Many professionals engaged in training 
and development (T&D) will readily see 
the value of expanding their vision anrf 
trade to include HPT. While the primary 
mission of the two disciplines is the 
same — improving human performance, HPT 
has a more extensive repertoire than T&D, 
HPT thus constrains trainers to acquire 
new skills and assume new organizational 
responsibilities. 

Training can be defined as a perform- 
ance improvement intervention that is 
"directed solely at furnishing knowledge 
or skill that individuals need to carry 
out present work duties efficiently and 
effectively" (Sredl & Rothwell, 1987, p, 
390) • Training is the prominent inter- 
vention of choice Ly T&D professionals, 
but training only improves human perform- 
ance when there is a lack of knowledge or 
skills, other possible reasons for poor 
human performance include a lack of clear 
directions about what to do, a lack of 
motivation to perform, and inability to 
perform because of physical or other 
limitations (Mager & Pipe, 1984; Daniels 
& Rosen/ 1982) • 

HPT is more comprehensive than T&D in 
that it addresses all the above reasons 
for less than optimum human performance 
by systematically applying several inter- 
ventions in addition to training. These 
interventions include feedback and rein- 
forcement systems,- personnel, selection 
methods, organization development (OD) , 
job redesign, and job aids (Stolovitch, 
198 2; National Society for Performance 
and Instruction, 1986) , 

At the risk of gross oversimplifica- 
tion, let's consider an abbreviated 
(ruthlessly abbreviated) hypothetical 
case to illustrate a few of the methods 
employed by performance technologists, 

Midstate Appliance Company sells and 
seirvices electrical appliances. The com- 
pany's service department employs seven 
technicians to service and repair every- 
thing from microwave ovens to video 
cameras to refrigerators. The supervisor 
of the department, concerned over a bur- 
geoning backlog of service work, increas- 
ing customer complaints, and a perceived 
morale problem, has called in Terry, a 
performance technologist, to see if the 
technicians' performance can be improved. 

After spending some time with the ser- 
vice technicians, watching them at work 
and talking with them about their jobs, 
Terry has made the following observa- 
tions. 

Drawing on the work of Gilbert (1978) , 
Terry identifies the exemplary perform.er 
who is, without doubt, Allen. Allen has 
been with the company for 16 years, con- 
sistently performs repair work in the 
least amc mt of time and, from service 
records, has the fewest number of jobs 



called back for additional repair. Terry 
illustrates Allen's performance compared 
to the others' with the chart, Figure 1, 



^Exemplary ?*rfcrmmr 




Allvn Betty Chip DaM Erni* F»nny Harry 



Figure 1 

Betty is a technician who does well; 
in fact, Terry believes she would perform 
about as well as Allen if she wasn^t ham- 
pered by back problems. Since Betty is 
short, her feet do not rest comfortably 
on the floor when she sits at the work- 
bench. Frequently back pain forces her 
to work standing even when the task could 
be more easily performed when seated. 

Chip has been with Midstate the least 
amount of time. He was hired right out 
of high school and has not had formal 
post-high school education in electronics 
or related subjects like the rest of the 
employees. Chip's performance sometimes 
suffers because he doesn't know how and 
when to perform some tests during equip- 
ment diagnosis. Occasionally he fails to 
see the significance of a test he does 
perform because he is not grounded in the 
theory of appliance operation, 

Dana has the ability to do excellent 
work but spends an inordinate amount of 
time on details and non-essential tasks. 
She has heard that the work area should 
be kept clean; hers rivals the cleanli- 
ness of a hospital operating room. She 
learned in vocational school to label 
wires and terminals when disassembling an 
appliance to facilitate reassembly; she 
labels everything in laborious detail, 
even simple circuits that she could put 
back together with her eyes closed. In 
addition, Dana is continually badgering 
the supexrvisor for advice and assistance 
with trivial problems, 

Ernie is a technician with potential 
belied by a motivation problem. Since 
being passed up for promotion to super- 
visor several years ago, Ernie's perfor- 
mance has slipped substantially. He 
frequently complains about the perquis- 
ites enjoyed by managers and supervisors 
such as reserved parking spaces. 
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Fanny is one of the most skilled tech- 
nicians but works in the most difficult 
conditions. In the shop, where the other 
technicians spend most of their time, the 
repairs are usually on a limited number 
of equipment brands for which Midstate is 
a dealer and authorized repair center. 
But Fanny works most often in the field 
making service calls where she encounters 
a wider variety of equipment and often 
must diagnose equipment without benefit 
of the manufacturer's service manual. 

Harry, the final employee, is poorest 
performer. He can work well when he 
wants to, but seems to spend mora energy 
getting out of work than in performing 
something useful. Harry knows just how 
far he can push the supervisor. He is 
late or absent frequently. He complains 
constantly and demoralizes the other six 
technicians, especially Ernie. Recently, 
the supervisor found some tools missing 
from the workplace and, though he never 
confronted him with it, had strong sus- 
picions that Harry was the thief. 

The preceding summary of the perfor- 
mance of Midstate 's technicians forms the 
basis for Terry's response which is pre- 
sented here as a series of recommenda- 
tions (proffered, again, with severe 
brevity) . 

1) Furnish workers with adjustable, 
ergonomically-sound stools and a well 
designed work area to reduce fatigue. 

2) Provide opportunity, by subsidizing 
tuition, for employees who lack knowledge 
or skills to take evening courses at the 
local community college or to study by 
correspondence . 

3) Set up a feedback and reinforcement 
system which obliges employees to graph 
their own accomplishments on performance 
measures developed by the supervisor and 
Terry . 

4) Cultivate the organization's cul- 
ture through genuine, active participa- 
tion by top management in OD tasks. These 
would include defining, articulating, and 
communicating the visions and values of 
organizational leadership, reinforcing 
the prevailing observable indicators of 
corporate culture that should be pre- 
served, and eliminating or changing 
others . 

5) Devise a job aid to assist tech- 
nicians with troubleshooting tasks on 
unfamiliar brands of equipment. 

6) Create, with employee input, a 
systematic method for making hiring, 
firing, and promotion decisions. 

7) Train supervisors to abandon the 
practice of managing for minimal perfor- 
mance. Rather than working to ensure 
that employee performance is above the 
least acceptable level, as illustrated in 
Figure 1, supervisors should seek to 
optimize employees' performance by focus- 
ing on the potential p«rforaanc«, the 
area on the chart above current perfor- 
mance levels. 



The impact of these recommendations on 
technicians might be summarized as 
follows . 

Betty 'P performance could improve sig- 
nificantly because the improvements in 
the design of her workspace would remove 
the physical limitations that have imped- 
ed her performance. Of course, improved 
workstations will benefit the other tech- 
nicians as well. 

Providing opportunities for training 
and education will benefit all tech- 
nicians to the extent they avail them- 
selves of the opportunity and that they 
have a knowledge or skill deficiency. At 
Midstate, the primary beneficiary would 
be Chip. His performance could improve 
markedly as his understanding of elect- 
rical and mechanical theory caught up 
with other technicians. 

A feedback and reinforcement system 
would include a systematic method for 
measuring and providing feedback on all 
performance and then reinforcing desired 
performance. This would almost certainly 
result in improved performance from all 
employees; based on the short sketch of 
current employee performance, it could 
possibly be of greatest benefit to Dana. 
Since people pay attention to the things 
that get measured, the establishment of 
performance measures could help Dana 
focus attention on the things that 
matter. A feedback and reinforcement 
system would see that her desire for 
attention (inferred from the sketch) is 
satisfied only when her performance 
warranted it. Rather than reinforcing 
(paying her attention) for coming forth 

with trivial problems, she would receive 
attention when she performed as desired. 

The roost difficult performance problem 
of all those presented is probably that 
of Ernie. Apparently he doesn't perform 
as well as he could siroply because he 
doesn't want to. And while that sounds 
elementary, the reasons for not wanting 
to are related to the complex issues sur- 
rounding Midstate»s corporate culture. 
An organization's culture is the sum of 
the visions, values, and beliefs of the 
individuals in the organization — the 
amount any individual contributes to the 
culture being roughly proportionate to 
his or her leadership role in the organ- 
ization. Any corporate culture is re- 
flected in observable indicators such as 
the perquisite/punishment systems in 
place, the customs of dress, speech, and 
celebrating, etc., and the physical con- 
dition and arrangement of work areas. 
Ernie's motivation problem might be 
solved by a modifying Midstate ' s vision, 
values, and beliefs about employees, and 
about Ernie in particular. For instance, 
Ernie's performance might be revolution- 
ized by giving him a change in job title 
accompanied by increased responsibility 
supplying him and th-2 rest of the tech- 
nicians with the same style and color 
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uniform as that currently supplied for 
supervisors, and eliminating all reserved 
parking for employees. 

Fanny is a skilled technician and does' 
not need most of the information con- 
tained in most service manuals. Her per- 
formance could possibly be improved by 
equipping her with a conventional job 
aid, a simple troubleshooting guide to 
the "off brand" appliances she encounters 
frequently in the field. A well designed 
job aid would include specific informa- 
tion pertinent to these brands — the 
kind of information Fanny can not be ex- 
pected to remember. This type of job aid 
would mean she would not have to carry 
complete reference manuals for every con- 
ceivable appliance she might work on, but 
might include items like the timing cir- 
cuit schematic for Whammo programmable 
washing machines, the test pin/pressure 
tap locations on each of the nine models 
of Cool-it air conditioners, and spec- 
ifications for the different voltage 
readings at the high frequency-exciter 
terminals on the five models of Joponcrop 
VCRs. 

Harry is the only non-exemplary per- 
former that has not been specifically 
addressed by the preceding interventions. 
It would certainly be hoped, though, that 
Harry would benefit from all of the in- 
terventions, in particularly the feedback 
and reinforcement system and the organ- 
izational development/corporate culture 
changes. In any case, Harry's poor per- 
formance must addressed. He must be made 
aware of the need to improve and the con- 
sequences. If positive changes are not 
forthcoming and lasting, management will 
be forced to terminate him. The fact is, 
there are some performers that will not 
be helped by any performance improvement 
intervention. In such cases, the best 
that can be hoped for is that the incor- 
rigible employee will go to work for the 
competition. (Is it ethical to wish that 
on a competitor?) 

The new levels of post-intervention 
performance might be represented, using 
the same scale, by Figure 2. We now see 
that all employees (assuming Harry's gone 
on to other pastures) have improved, in- 
cluding Allen, the exemplary performer. 
Typically what is good for one performer 
is good for the others. Additionally, 
the variance in performance levels has 
been reduced; performers not only perform 
at a higher level , they perform at a more 
predictable level after the application 
of human performance technology. 

Obviously, the contrived workforce and 
the interventions in this example are 
much simpler than in the real world. It 
is unlikely to find a group of seven 
workers displaying the traits described 
here. And it would be extremely rare to 
apply all the interventions described 
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here as presented in this example. Per- 
haps, though, the reader can see how 
these HPT methods could be applied in 
real world work situations with definite 
results. 

Continuing the quest of improved human 
performance will lead us to further con- 
sider the performance of the exemplary 
performer. After identifying and imple- 
menting methods to bring other workers up 
to the level of the exemplar, it is de- 
sirable to consider ways to improve the 
performance of the exemplar. Of course, 
as illustrated in the example, it is 
possible, even likely, for any of the 
performance improvement interventions 
described to improve the performance of 
all performers, including the exemplar. 

Efforts to improve performance will 
sometimes lead to the application of art- 
ificial intelligence (AI) to the task. 
AI tools can often be used as electronic 
job aids by mediocre performers to raise 
their performance level to approach that 
of the exemplar. Additionally, AI tools 
can even lead to an improvement in the 
performance of the exemplar. 

Artificial Intelligence 

Artificial intelligence is a branch of 
computer science that is attempting to 
create a machine that emulates human in- 
telligence, a machine that can solve the 
sort of poorly defined and general prob- 
lems that only humans can now solve. 
Efforts to build a general purpose prob- 
lem solving machine have been rather un- 
successful. On the other hand, notable 
successes have been achieved since AI 
scientist began developing expert sys- 
tems, problem solvers that work in a 
restricting knowledge domain. 

An expert system is a specialized 
computer program that interacts with a 
person needing to solve a problem. In so 
doing, the system appears intelligent. 
An expert system embodies an expert's 
knowledge and, somewhat like an expert 
consultant, interacts with the client to 
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assist in solving a problem from a spec- 
ialized knowledge domain. 

Expert systems have been used to 
improve organizational performance and 
profitability in a wide variety of 
applications. Examples include the 
expert system used to assist people who 
authorize American Express credit card 
purchases. Digital Equipment Corpora- 
tion's expert system for configuring 
computer systems;, and an expert system 
which assists people at IBM in purchasing 
and - disposing of capital equipment 

(Feigenbaum, McCorduck, & Nil, 1988) . 
These examples are rather large, sophis- 
ticated expert systems which often save 
organizations millions of dollars each 
year. Other organizations, notably 
DuPont, have embraced a strategy of 
implementing many small expert systems 
with aggregate results comparable to 
larger systems. 

Organizations that have begun to 
implement expert system job aids are 
realizing some very significant benefits 
of the technology. One of the first is 
the preservation of corporate expertise. 
Since expert systems, unlike humans, 
permanently reside in the organization, 
concerns about retirements and employee 
turnover are reduced. Expert systems 
leverage the performance of the all 
employees with resulting improvements in 
product quality, efficiency, and customer 
service. For further information about 
expert system benefits. The Rise of the 
Expert Company (Feigenbaum, McCorduck, & 
Nii, 1988) is must reading. 

So expert systems are a very momentous 
and exciting new technology, but what is 
it that really makes an expert system 
different from any other computer pro- 
gram? It is the method with which it 
searches for a solution to the problem. 

Regular computer programs use algor- 
ithmic search methods. They are exhaus-- 
tive and effective but do not appear 
intelligent. Expert systems, on the 
other hand, use heuristic search methods, 
rules of thumb and shortcuts used by 
human experts to solve the problem. 
Heuristics are not exhaustive like 
algorithms, but they appear intelligent 
because they limit the search for the 
solution. 

To illustrate how this makes it appear 
intelligent, consider a medical doctor 
diagnosing your sore throat. We expect 
the doctor to peer into our throat, make 
us say "Ahh," take our temperature, pre- 
scribe some pills, and tell us to return 
in a week. The doctor's behavior seems 
intelligent because the search was limit- 
ed. If the we were given an exhaustive 
battery of tests to diagnose a simple 
sore throat, it might make us wonder 
about the intelligence and training of 
the doctor. 



The first expert systems were pro- 
grammed in distinctive AI languages, such 
as LISP, on mainframe computers or on 
specialized AI compute!^ workstations. 
Likewise, the end product had to be 
delivered on similar machines. The 
developer had to have a high level of 
computer programming skills. 

Fortunately, there are now PC-based 
expert system authoring tools that 
greatly simplify the development task 
(see, for instance, Ruyle, 1987). Expert 
systems can be created by non-computer 
programmers on desktop personal com- 
puters. This capability opens up a whole 
new category of performance improvement 
interventions for many organizations - 

Traditionally, conventional job aids 
have been a favorite tool of the perfor- 
mance technologist. Job aids are instru- 
ments used on the job to improve perfor- 
mance, and, though they are instructional 
interventions, job aids actually reduce 
the need for training. Some common ex- 
amples of conventional job aids include 
recipes, vending machine displays, troub- 
leshooting guides, and printed step-by- 
step instructions (Lineberry & Bullock, 
1980). Most job aids are paper devices 
which are laminated or otherwise protect- 
ed to endure in the work environment. 
Expert systems are a new breed of job 
aid: intelligent, electronic job aids. 

Besides the material differences in 
the media, intelligent job aids differ 
from conventional job aids in some sig- 
nificant ways. Expert systems generally 
assist with making complex decisions, 
e.g. diagnosing diesel engine problems or 
selecting a plastics material for a new 
product design. Conventional job aids 
generally are used to reduce the need for 
memory; the tasks are generally more 
algorithmic and less prone to inter- 
ference by contributing factors, e.g. a 
pilot's pre-f light checklist or printed 
instructions for assembling a piece of 
furniture. 

Expert systems are more system- 
directed than conventional job aids. 
Typically, the user is guided through the 
consultation session by the expert sys- 
tem, and while the content and ordering 
of the questions vary from session to 
session, it is the expert system that 
decides what to ask and when . 
Conventional job aids are more liable to 
be manipulated, for better or worse, by 
the user. 

Finally, intelligent job aids are 
usually much more able to deal with prob- 
abilities and "fuzzy" situations than 
conventional job aids. Just try devel- 
oping a flow chart that allows the user 
to choose a "probably yes, but maybe no" 
response at a decision point. An expert 
system can be built to accommodate such 
responses. 

The decision to implement a conven- 
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tional job aid is not usually too dif- 
ficult for the performance technologist 
to make. If the task is an important one 
that has several steps, is not performed 
often enough for the performer to remem- 
ber the steps, and is not precluded .by 
complicating factors, it is a likely 
candidate for a job aid (Harless, 1986) . 

In addition to the above criteria, 
there are considerations which qualify or 
disqualify a task for an expert system 
application. The task should be able to 
be performed, the problem solved, by the 
human expert in a reasonably short period 
of time. If it takes an expert up to 
several hours, it might be appropriate. 
If it takes several days, it is not 
appropriate. 

The task must be accomplished in an 
environment that accommodates the com- 
puter hardware needed for delivery of the 
expert system. The hardware delivering 
a diesel engine diagnostic expert system 
might survive the greasy, relatively 
harsh environment in the service bay; it 
might not survive being bounced around in 
a service truck and exposed to the even 
harsher elements if used during field 
service work. 

The task should be important, but not 
fraught with urgency. Medical diagnosis 
was one of the very first tasks addressed 
by an expert system application, and an 
appropriate one. However, it would not 
be appropriate for a surgeon to attempt 
to use an expert system to select a life- 
saving maneuver in the operating room. 
The proper method to address such tasks 
is training, over-training so the task 
can be done without conscious effort. 

Another factor to consider before 
selecting an intelligent job aid is the 
level of acceptance afforded by users, 
the users' peers, and observers. Some 
mechanics will use the troubleshooting 
guide in a service manual only as a last 
resort because they feel it reflects a 
lack of competence; they don't want their 
peers to witness their dependency on a 
manual. If such a phenomenon can happen 
(and it does) with service manuals that 
can be used fairly discretely, it may be 
even more likely to interfere with the 
use of expert systems. Acceptance can 
also be hampered by computer illiteracy 
and by observers' (clients of the expert 
system user) belief that it is inapprop- 
riate. People might not mind seeing a 
mechanic use an expert system to diagnose 
automobile problems, but might strenuous- 
ly object to teachers using expert sys- 
tems to assign grades to and make pro- 
motion/retention decisions about their 
children. 

If all the above criteria are met, the 
performance technologist must still exer- 
cise considerable skill and creativity in 
implementing an intelligent job aid. The 
easiest applications are those in which 
the problem can be structured as a selec- 
tion problem or a diagnosis problem. It 



is possible to develop expert systems 
that do other tasks, such as planning, 
but it is usually more difficult. 

When analysis finally does show that 
there is a performance problem that can 
be effectively mediated with an expert 
system, the performance technologist will 
have to decide how to proceed. There are 
several options. There are a few commer- 
cial expert system available that address 
widely shared, generic problems such as 
making investment decisions. These pack- 
ages are few and far between, however. 
Almost all expert system applications to 
date are custom produced for an organiza- 
tion to handle problems that are unique 
to the industry or, perhaps more likely, 
unique to the organization. 

Developing a custom expert system can 
be done by contracted assistance from a 
vendor/ consultant. This is often desir- 
able for the first expert system applica- 
tion, but should not be necessary for 
many successive applications. Authoring 
tools are easy enough to use, that it is 
probably a mistake to not encourage em- 
ployees to pursue knowledge engineering 
skills. If two or three employees work 
with a consultant on the first applica- 
tion, they are usually able to create 
farther expert systems with minimal 
outside assistance. An additional bene- 
fit to this approach is that maintenance 
of existing systems can be done in-house? 
the organization does not need to be 
eternally dependent on outside consul- 
tants . 

Certainly, the one essential set of 
skills required to develop an expert sys- 
tem is that required to do the knowledge 
engineering. It is the knowledge engin- 
eer that extracts knowledge from the sub- 
ject matter expert, manipulates the know- 
ledge with an authoring tool, and creates 
the final prqduct that is seen by the end 
user. Fortunately, many performance 
technologists and trainers already 
possess many of the skills needed to per- 
form knowledge engineering. 

Most performance technologists are 
computer-literate and will not find it 
difficult to learn to use a PC-based 
authoring tool. In fact, that's probably 
the simplest skill to learn. Performance 
technologists and trainers are accustomed 
to working with subject matter experts to 
obtain content for course construct icn. 
This is perhaps the most difficult of the 
knowledge engineering tasks because human 
experts are sometimes reluctant to part 
with their hard -won expertise, and those 
that will part willingly with it often 
don't really understand their own exper- 
tise well enough to verbalize it. The 
expertise is so ingrained, it is trans- 
parent to the expert. Once the knowledge 
engineer succeeds in capturing the 
essence of the expertise, it must be 
structured in a way that the authoring 
tool can obtain the same results as the 
human expert. 
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All these development issues should 
not discourage the performance tech- 
nologist from launching into an expert 
system project if the opportunity is 
ripe. Expert systems have more than 
potential. If properly selected, dev- 
eloped, and implemented, they will be 
tremendous tools to improve the per- 
formance of resources that "walk on two 
legs, " 
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Abstract 

Throughout the early 1980's, various 
gubernatorial task forces on economic 
development consistently identified 
one problem with the state's labor 
market: managerial and professional 
positions were decreasingly filled by 
minorities as a result of private 
industry's inability to recruit qualified 
applicants from among these 
populations. In 1986, the 
Massachusetts Department of 
Personnel Administration responded 
by establishing a three year 
demonstration program called BASEC 
(Business And State Employment 
Collaborative). 

BASEC's mandate was to facilitate 
minority hiring by establishing a ready 
pool of applicants whose skills and 
qualifications fit the current needs of 
private industry. Because the program 
would benefit both industry and the 
community at large, it was structured 
as a public/private partnership in 
which each contributed financially to 
the program's support. During its 
three years as a demonstration 
program. BASEC achieved 
outstanding growth in both client 
placement and business participation. 
In FY87, BASEC had modest success, 
with 6 placements among 1 1 member 
companies. During FY88, BASEC 
exceeded its placement goal by nearly 
100%---placing 29 protected class 
professionals with combined annual 
earnings of $935,000 within 19 
companies. In FY89, 38 placements 
were made among 21 member 
companies with combined earnings of 
$1,056,300. At the end of the 
demonstration period, continued 



demand for BASEC's services 
resulted in its incorporation as a 
private non-profit organization. 

Introduction 

BASEC (Business And State 
Employment Collaborative) began as 
a demonstration project nearly four 
years ago and now operates as a 
successful, independent non-profit 
corporation under the name of 
BASEC, Inc. BASEC's goal is to work 
with private corporations to help them 
recruit and hire minority management 
and professional level applicants for 
existing positions. 

We believe BASEC to be a highly 
unique organization— not because of 
the problem it addresses, but because 
of the private/public partnership which 
gave it birth and because of the 
program's unusual success. The 
combined effort of state and private 
interests has succeeded in a way 
neither could alone. 

Economics and Politics 

Throughout most of the 1980's, 
Massachusetts' economy was growing 
briskly. Unemployment was at an all 
time low, the market was strong and. 
early on, rumors began to circulate 
that Massachusetts might once again 
be asked to lend a favorite son to the 
upcoming presidential foray. Life 
looked, and indeed was, rosy for a 
large portion of the population. ..with 
one embarrassing exception. Minority 
applicants were finding it more difficult 
than ever to gain entrance into 
professional and managerial 
positions. 
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In April of 1983, the Boston Globe 
published a six part series on job 
discrimination in the Boston area. The 
Globe found that blacks had more 
difficulty getting a job or earning a 
promotion in Boston than anywhere in 
the United States.. .and the civil rights 
community wanted to know why. 

Local corporations came under 
intense fire regarding their recruiting 
and hiring practices. Many of these 
same corporations had already begun 
to recognize that extra effort would be 
needed to attract qualified minority 
applicants and had undertaken 
aggressive campaigns to recruit 
minority employees. Their efforts met 
with mixed, often disappointing, 
results. 

Into this, breach stepped Governor 
Michael Dukakis. His strong ties to the 
minority community, as v/ell as his pro 
business stance, enabled him to bring 
both sides together at an executive 
summit meeting in an effort to forge a 
positive plan of. action. Out of this 
process grew a number of exciting 
programs. One of them was BASEG. 

The Emergence Of BASgC 

A directive from the Governor gave 
David Haley, Personnel Administrator 
for the Commonwealth, the power and 
authority to establish the Executive 
Search Program. This new state entity 
became responsible for recruiting and 
referring qualified minority applicants 
for management and senior executive 
positions within the state's agencies 
and secretariats The recruiting was 
national in scope, and was supported 
by a computerized applicant tracking 
system established to ensure that no 
applicant would go unnoticed. 

In the Fall of 1985, Neal Anderson 
was hired by Dave Haley to establish 
a parallel program (BASEC) which 
would give private business access to 
the state's new talent bank. The state 
was already attracting highly qualified 



minority managers for its own 
operations and believed that area 
corporations would benefit enough 
from the state's recruiting efforts to 
shaie the cost of BASEC. Based on 
the enthusiasm of those in attendance 
at the summit meeting with the 
Governor, it was felt companies would 
be eager to participate. 

Public/Private Partnership 

BASEC was structured as a 
financial partnership between the 
Depe^rtment of Personnel 
Administration and the private 
companies which became its 
"members," Each member company 
contributed to BASEC's operating 
budget by means of a yearly 
membersihip fee. The Department of 
•Personn(5l Administration housed the 
program, providing clerical and 
administrative support. In addition to 
financial support, member companies 
agreed to notify BASEC of their 
professional level job openings so that 
appropriate referrals could be made. 
Company representatives were also 
invited to participate in quarterly 
business meetings and, later, to take 
part in a minority career networking 
reception. 

With eleven companies enlisted 
and a veteran placement specialist 
hired to assist with the program, 
BASEC went into operation early in 
1986, 

A Tough Job 

Very early on, it was realized that 
more than just a good idea would be 
required to make BASEC successful. 
On the surface BASEC seemed like a 
straight forward program with a simple 
job to do— match minority applicants, 
whose resumes were already on file in 
the state's talent bank, to job openings 
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within companies which had 
committed themselves to affirmative 
action hiring. But that is not how it 
worked. 

Selling companies on the idea of 
joining BASEC proved harder than 
anticipated. Many were interested but 
few were brave enough to risk the 
potential fallout in the press if the 
program should fail. 

Once member companies were 
enrolled, the job got even tougher. 
The individual(s} responsible for 
committing their company to 
membership in BASEC were often too 
high up in the organization to have 
direct contact with hiring. Before 
placements could be made, a working 
relationship had to be established with 
the personnel department and hiring 
managers of each company. Four 
years later, these relationship are still 
vital to the success of the program and 
still requires our utmost care. 

We needed to get to know our 
companies, to understand the jobs for 
which they hired, and to recognize the 
skills they sought in applicants. We 
also needed to overcome a few 
unanticipated hurtles. Although the 
umbrella of the state lent BASEC a 
perception of legitimacy and opened 
doors during the initial marketing 
stage of the program, it also proved a 
stumbling block when it came time to 
working with our companies. The 
personnel directors we worked with 
were all familiar with the state's 
various retraining and placement 
programs for unskilled labor. They 
were happy to speak to us about 
clerical positions but had difficulty 
believing we were working strictly with 
professional level applicants. Also, 
there was some suspicion that there 
might be something wrong with an 
applicant that had to resort to a state 
sponsored program to find a job. 
When BASEC finally got its message 
across that the program's focus was 
professional and managerial 



placement, another shock set in. 

Recruiting Minority 
Professionals 

BASEC was originally structured 
with the assumption that many of its 
applicants would come from the talent 
bank the state was compiling. 
Unfortunately, although the state's 
efforts to recruit top minority managers 
proved highly successful for its own 
purposes, those same applicants 
seldom had the technical background 
or private sector experience required 
to compete for senior positions within 
BASEC's member corporations. 
BASEC was forced to abandon the 
use of the state's talent bank and 
begin its own recruiting efforts. 

Once again, BASEC's affiliation 
with the state helped open doors that 
were closed to its individual 
companies. Upon hearing about the 
program, professional and trade 
associations with minority chapters 
were willing to get the message out to 
their members. Minority alumni 
associations across the state were 
mobilized, and more important, friends 
began referring friends. At the end of 
the first year, enough interested, 
qualified, applicants were surfaced to 
hold the first of what was to become 
BASEC's primary recruiting event: a 
career networking reception for 
minority professionals. ^ 

The Receptions 

The receptions are not just another 
job fair. There are no table or booths 
to put artificial barriers between those 
in attendance. We sometimes liken 
them to business cocktail parties, 
without the cocktails. The atmosphere 
is "business informal", with an 
unmistakably serious purpose. 
Refreshments are served, resumes 
and business cards change hands 
and business is accomplished. 
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Company representatives get a 
chance to meet face to face with 
individuals who might be interested in 
working for their company. Applicants 
have the opportunity to be seen as 
something other than just another 
resume. Something else almost 
magical happens— op/n/ons change. 

It is not always the opinions of 
corporate hiring managers which 
need changing. Even some minority 
professionals, it se^ms. do not expect 
other minority professionals to be as 
sophisticated as their non-minority 
counter parts. Nearly everyone who 
attends a reception for the first time, be 
they minority applicant or corporate 
representative, has the same reaction. 
They are literally overwhelmed with 
the "professionalism" of the group. 
This lasting impression does more to 
accomplish BASEC's goal than any 
other single event. 
Success a nd Independence 

During its three years as a 
demonstration program, BASEC 
achieved outstanding growth in both 
client placement and business 
participation. In Pr^87. BASEC had 
modest success, with 6 placemenis 
among 11 member companies. 
During FY88, BASEC exceeded its 
placement goal by nearly 100%.— 
placing 29 protected class 
professionals with combined annual 
earnings of $935,000. within 19 
companies. In Fr89, 38 placements 
were made among 21 member 
companies with combined earnings of 
$1,056,300. At the end of the 
demonstration period, continued 
demand for BASEC's services 
resulted in its incorporation as a 
private non-profit organization. 

BASEC Inc., now has 27 member 
companies and four full time staff. It 
operates out of its own office at 129 
South Street, Sixth Floor, Boston, MA 
02111. The program continues to 



focus on the placement of professional 
level minority applicants and is soley 
supported by its corporate members. 
If you would like further details on the 
program, please give us a call at (617) 
451-0303. 
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Hie Basic Academic Skills Problem: 
Minnesota's Study on Standards for High School Education 
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Abstract 

Business leaders in Minnesota, as in other states, have 
alerted state legislators to weaknesses In their new employees' 
basic academic skilis. The Minnesota l^isJature commissioned 
Its atxiitorto Independently evaluate high school education and to 
make recommendatkxis. Results show that test performance Is de- 
dining, and few local dlstrk^ts have polk:ies to ensure that gradu- 
ates can read and do math at the high school level. The study also 
reveals that most high school courses tie outskjo the core aca- 
demic areas of reading, social studies, math, and science. Poik;y 
changes are recommended to Improve high schod education In 
the future. The evaluatton was conducted by Marilyn Jackson- 
Beeck (project nruinager). Jo Vos, and Dan Jacobson. with assis- 
tance from KathI Vanden^ and Vk:toria Miller. The full evaluation 
or a summary report on Minnesota's high school educatkx] system 
can be obtained from the Office of the Legislative Auditor. 122 
Veterans Sendee BuWing. St. Paul. Minnesota 55155. Phone 
612/296-4708. 



Minnesota's educaikxi system has many strengths and often 
earns national praise. Legislators and other state leaders have 
shown their comnr>)tment to puWfc schools through generous fund- 
ing and persistent reform efforts. Yet puWk: education here, as in 
other slates. stHI faces serkxis challenges on seve ral fronts. 

In recent years, educatkjn has been frequently addressed by 
national and state task forces, commissions, and study groups. 
Most have concluded that our publk: education system is inade- 
quate, and some have saU that the problems are three' ?ning social 
stat^fty and economic development. 

Over the past decade In Minnesota, the pop '^'' '.on shifted, 
and enrollment dropped from eariier levels. This brought cutbacks 
to some districts during a time wtien students. post-secorxJary 
schools, and buslrws leaders raised their expectatkxis for publk: 
education. 

To assess the sHuatkxi In Minnesota, the Legislative Audit 
Commissk>n asked us to study high school educatkxi throughout 
the state and determine rf changes were needed. The key ques- 
tk>ns we asked were: 

• How well art Minneiota high school ttudentt 
performing icademlcaliy? 

• What ecademlc atanderdt have been aet for high 
tchool education In Minnesota? How do thay compare 
with standards In oth*r states? Are Minnesota's 
standsrds adequate to prepare students for higher 
education? 

• How much do high school curricuMi vary In Minnesota? 
Do the vsrUtions hava practical significance for 
•ludtnlt? 



METHODS AND EVALUATION CRITERIA 



Our evaluation Is based mainly on data from Minnesota's 
school districts. Wo reviewed curriculum information which admin- 
istrators routinely send to the Department of Education, and we ex- 
amined student lest resufts wtiero avaKible. In addition, we serrt a 
quest ionrwire !o all school superintendents wtwe grades 9 
through 12 are taught and nnade direct contact (in person or by 
telephone) with administrators in about 100 distrtcis. 

Further, we irten^iewed natkMiai researchers and school ad- 
ministrators in other states Working with the Minnesota Depert- 
mont of Educatkx). we reviewed records of courses whteh are 
offered through lotez-dislrici travel agreements. Fir^lly, we ob- 
tained r«ts of courses evaHsble through kHeractive televtek)n net* 
works 

Our report documents (1) the number, typo, and level of 
courses svaHaWe to h*gh school students. (2) schodi^Ias of instruc- 
tk>n. and (3) program standards which school dt$trk:ts meet, ex- 
ceed. Of sometimes lal In addition, we evaluated the relaikxiship 
between curricula and education outcomes such as student test 
scores and cdfege performance 

The evaluation criteria whteh we adorned reflect five aspects 
of high quality public educatkxi which have gained general accep- 
Lance In the United Stales These indude (1) indrviduaJized student- 
teacher Interact k>n. (2) adequate, focused Instructkxial lime at 
school. (3) acadomk: classes in the four core subjects of English, 
social studies. mdihemai»cs. and science. (4) preparation for fur-' 
tt>er education, and (5) equal educalk>nal opportunities for all pub- 
lic school studenis 

We focused ospectaHy on the stale's role in education. Ac- 
cording to the Minnesota Con:.trtutfOn. the Logisiature is ultimately 
ros/xxisiWe to see that od«]uale instruction la systematically avaa- 
aW« sldtevnde Thus. arTxx>g olher questions, we asked how we<l 
the Legislature's const rtulkxiel obligation Is b«lng nrwt ^ to ^•stab- 
I»5h 8 gerieral and uniform system ol public scfKJds end to 
cuf e a thorough ancl etficitr^l system of puWte schools throoohout 
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PERFO RMANCE MEASURES 



STANDARDS FOR H\GH SCHOOL 



Among the fifty states. Minnesota ranks high for Its college 
admissfon test scores, graduation rate, and low pupil-teacher ratio, 
among other poslth/e accomplishments. However, we found 
strong evidence that Minnesota's reputation Is overstated and out 
of date. 

Favorable socioeconomic conditions inflate Minnv'-sola's per- 
fomiance on standard education indlcalofs-most notabVy college 
admission lest scores. In any event, these Indicators are less favor- 
able than they were in the past because: 

• RetuHs on aii three college admittion tests are 
continuing to d«cUn« whits scorss nationally ars stable 
or Improving. 

In 1988. an estimated 44 percent of Minnesota's seniors look 
the American College Test, and they eamed the lowest score In 
stale history. For the first time, Minnesota's juniors (51 percent of 
whom were tested) scored l>elow the national average on the ver- 
bal subtest of the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test. Compared 
with the four surrounding states. Minnesota had the lowest average 
scores on the Schdaslic Aptitude Test-below Iowa. Wisconsin. 
North and South Dakota. 

We found tliat Minnesota seems to be maintaining its advan^ 
tage over the natton In basic achievement txjt falters in tests of col- 
lege preparation. For example: 

• Minnesota public school students' average score and 
passing rats on Advanced Placement tests has fallen to 
approximately the national average. 

Part of the reason for this performance decline Is tliat the 
percentage of Advanced Placement lest lakers neariy doubled be- 
tween 19G5 and 1988. Yet Minnesota's participation rate has 
climbed only to be about half the nat tonal average. 

Statewide, few public high schools (27 percent) are accred- 
ited through Minnesota's only official accrediting agency, the North 
Central Assoclatkx) of Colleges and Schools. Moreover: 

• Minnesota's percentage of graduates from accredited 
public and private high schools dropped five points 
between 1980 and 1987. 

More than 80 percent of school districts In the Twin Cities 
metropolitan area have at least one accredited high school, but in 
other regions, the percentage ranges from a low of 8 to a high of 
24. 




I 

School Districts with On% or Mors Accrsdited High Schools, 
19«7-W School YMr (Source. North Central Awoclatkxi of 
CoMeges and Schools.) 



We reviewed Minnesota's existing standards and compared 
them with standards in other stales. Results show: 

• Minnssota has wsaksr standards-especially student 
grsduatkMi rsqulrsmsnts-than many other states. 
Only one other stale allows high school students to com- 
plete Just one year each of malhenwites and science during grades 
9 through 12. Forty-three states (and most of Minnesota's local 
school districts) require students to take two years of each subject. 
However, we found: 

• Twelve percent of Minnejota seniors from the Class of 
1986 compMod less than two years of niathematics, 
and 17 p«rc«nt completed less than two years of 
science. 

Even then, because the state permits school districts to de- 
ckie which courses constitute mathematics and science, we found 
that students may cover vastly different material. For example, dis- 
tricts treat computer programming variously as mathematics or 
vocatkxral Instructton. Science can InciixJe vocational agriculture 
(in one district: "hands-on laboratory experience in the field." work- 
ing with various species of livestock). SimHariy. foreign language 
may count as English, and driver's educalkx) as social studies. 
Also under the category of social studies, we found military training 
whict-. Includes hygiene, flag drills, and weapons safely. anrK)ng 
other toptes. 

in contrast, n^ny other states adopted aggressive, direct re- 
forms afier natlor^I studies disclosed serious educational short- 
comings. In Minnesota, we found: 

• State standards for high school education are not as 
high as •Isewhere, and In some respects they have 
declined over the past few years. 

Minnesota's 20-credit graduation requirement Is near the na- 
tional average, but the number of Instructtonai days annually is less 
than most stales. In all, only eight states (including Minnesota) re- 
quire less than 1 75 inslruclional days per year. 

In 1983. the National Commission on Excellence in Educa- 
tton urgently recommended that all states lengthen the school year 
and school day, t>ut we found: 

• Minnesota school districts now operate for three fewer 
instructional days than during the 1968-69 school year. 
While the number of inslructiorwl days has declined for 

students, the average number of non-lnstruct tonal days for 
teachers increased from three to eight days over the past 20 years. 



School Year i 

lafifiisa lafifiiaz laaz^aa | 

Average Number of Student I 

InstructkKial Days 176 174 173 | 

Average Number of Non- I 

lnslructk)r>al Teacher Days 3 7 8 j 

Sourc«: MinntMU School Botid AMocmlion. LiMnud Salarivs and Ralated In- : 
(D<m«tk>n. IdeS^md loeses md lOe&e/. tnd Sup«rint«nd«nt Surv«y. 



Operational Changes In the Length of the School Year, 
196»-19a8 



By comparison with other stales. Minnesota does require a 
relalKely Ior>g six-hour school day. However, we found: 

• Ninety percent of high school students are allowed to 
spend as lltlls as five hours in class, and only 13 
percent attend districts which have established formsi 
homeworic policies. 

We also learned that many other slates require students lo 
demonstrate a certain level of academic achievement as a condi. 
tion for graduatkxi. Minnesota declines to require a minimum level 
of student performance or to assure through a test that students 
tiave achieved that minimum levels ^et when we asked local super- 
Inlendents what poltetes they maintain on academte performance, 
results showed: 
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# At most, om-third of Mlnn«sota't high school districts 
have poficies which Mtablish minimum standards lor 
grsduatts* rMdlng and mathsmatics skills. 

Statewide, we found that 67 ^rcent of the hlgii school dis- 
tricts hiave no general poiicy on graduates' minimum reading abili- 
ties. Seventeen percent of the districts have adopted policies to 
ensure that graduates develop reading sUMis at least characteristic 
of junior-iiigii or elementary school students in grades 5 tiirough 8. 
Six percent have policies whicii set the general level of expectation 
wftiiln liigii school grades 9 tiirougii 12, and 10 percent maintain 
othier policies whlcii do not translate Into grade^level equivalents. 

Similarly, 68 percent of the superintendents said thiey oper- 
ate without any district-wide policy on minimum expectations for 
matiienutics sM\s. Tweive percent Indicated that thieir district-wide 
general standard Is to expect clphiering abilities at least at the 6tii 
to 8tii grade level. In seven percent of tiie districts, we found poli- 
cies whilch set minimum nnathematlcs expectations at the iiigii 
sciiool level, and In 13 percent we found other policies whlcii do 
not specify grade-level equivalents. 

In addition, we asked superintendents to describe any otiier 
district-wide, established poJlcies they have on the academic level 
at whilcii tiiey expect tiieir graduates to pwrform. Most (61 percent) 
Indicated they have no additional policies on graduates' academic 
abilities. 

INSTRUCTIONAL VARIATIONS 

Minnesota districts vary greatly in tiie amount of instructional 
time tiiey require and provide to iiigii scixx)! students. Tiilrty- 
seven percent of iiigii sciiool students are permitted no more than 
5.5 hours of daily instruction, but nine percent of students can en- 
.roll in classes for more than 6.5 hours. Most districts provide seven 
instructional periods daily, but some have four and others nine. A 
few districts are open only four days weeldy (but have longer 
school days). 



High School 
DiStdCIS 



High School . 



MINIMUM CLASS TIME STUDEI^S 




MUST TAKE DAILY 






Less than 4 Hours 


3% 


8% 


4:00-4:30 


29 


29 


4:31-5:00 


44 


52 


More than 5 Hours 


24 


10 


District Average: 


4:47 




District Median: 


5:00 




MAXIMUM CLASS TIME STUDEhfTS 




ARE ALLOWED DAILY 






5:00-5:30 


13 


37 


5:31-6:00 


57 


41 


6:00-6:30 


26 


13 


More than 6:30 


4 


9 


District Average: 


5:55 




District Median: 


5:50 





Nott: Som« p«rc«nt*o«t do not tqutl 1 00 du« to rounding Ftgwt b«Md on 
distrrctt op«f«ting on frvt-dty wMkly «ch«du(«t 

SoufO*: Sup«nnt»nd*nt Su(v«y 

Daily Minimum and Maximum Class Tima, 1987>aa 



In some cases, the additional time is needed because 
students are bused during tiie day to other districts so that they 
can lake courses which would oliierwise be unavailable However, 
instructional time may be lost because districts use different class 
schedules Class periods typically range from 46 to 59 minutes 
Vacation schedules also are dftferenl. with the result that in(er<Jis- 
trict cooperation can be complicaled For example, if ^ one district 
which opens Ks classes to students from another district for part of 
each day, lessons continue when remote sites do not have school 



Although the Department of Education defines a credit as 
120 hours of Instruction, our evaluation showed that districts have 
other expectations. The statewide average is 147 hours, but a few 
districts require even more than 160 hours of Instruction per credit. 
In addition, most (tjut not all) districts require more than 20 credits 
to graduate. As a result: 

• Batwaan grades 9 and 12, soma Minnesota students 
must take tha aquivalant of an additional year of 
classes in ordarto graduate. 

Most often, the differences amount to neariy one-third of a 
year We found that atxxjt one-fourth of the districts require high 
school students to tal<e up to 3,020 hours of instruction to gradu- 
ate, while another fourth require graduates to finish at least 3,351 
hours. 

We learned that no one at the Minnesota Department of Edu- 
cation has a full-time responsibility to monitor regular education 
programs in local districts. Overati: 

• State oversight and monttodng of districts' compliance 
wHh curriculum atandarda ia inadequate. 

Tiie department has a cumculum monitoring project, but it 
stopped monitoring districts that met minimum standards in 1986- 
87. The department has an Office of Monitoring and Compliance, 
but most of its activities concem special education. One person 
from anotiier unit spends an average of ten hours monitoring regu- 
lar education weeldy; otiiers are called in on occasion. 

Part of the reason for the iacl< of monitoring is that state cur- 
riculum standards are ratiier easy to meet. Under the existing regu- 
lations, districts can (and do) count correspondence and 
interactive television courses as their own. if a district offers two 
courses every other year, it can count both toward state require- 
ments. Some districts meet state requirements by placing begin- 
ners and second-year students in the same class (counting this as 
two courses). When students are bused elsewhere for several peri- 
ods daily, home districts are free to count the classes as though 
the students were on site. 

Despite the nnany alternative methods of curriculum delivery, 
we also found: 

• Nearly one-fourth of Minnesota students would suffer a 
competitiva disadvanUge if they applied to selective 
collagaa because their districts provkla tham with too 
law curricular opportunitias. 

During the < 987-88 school year, 19 percent of high school 
students attended districts without the Advanced Placement or hon- 
ors courses which are recommerxled by Macaiester and Carieton 
Colleges. Further, 15 percent of high school students attended dis- 
tricts that did not provide three years of a foreign language as ex- 
pected by Macaiester College and recommended for future 
admission to the College of Uberai Arts on the University of Minne- 
sota-Twin Cities campus. 



Districts ^4ot 
Meeting Standard 



Students in 
Districts Not 
Meeting Standard 



Standard 


Number 


Percent 




Percent 


Four years English 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Three years social 










studies 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4- Year matliematics 










sequence 


7 


1.7 


484 


0.2 


Biology, chemistry. 










physics 


3 


0.8 


451 


0.2 


Three years foreign 










language 


191 


48.5 


34,675 


15.3 


Honors or Advanced 








Placement 


204 


51.8 


42,701 


18.8 



Total High School 
Districts 1987-68 



(394) 



(226,316) 



Provision of Courses to Meet College Entrance Standards 

iM6-a7 or i9a7'a« 
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On the other hand, we lound that over the past ten years, 
high school students' educational aspirations have risen so that: 

• Tht iruijorfty of Minnttota ttudtntt now •nroll in 
pott-secondary tclioolt after graduation, and the 
majority plan to graduate from a four-year college. 
During the 1987-88 school year, 64 percent of Minnesota 

public school juniors said they plan to earn at least a four-year col- 
lege degree (Including 13 percent who expect a master's degree 
and 8 percent who wish for diplomas from post-graduate profes- 
slonai schools). As recenby as 1978, a combined total of only 41 
percent of Minnesota juniors planned on this level of post-second- 
ary education. 

Our study found that at least some students In every school 
district deariy Intend to go to college. This contributed to our con- 
clusion that: 

• Ma ny d Ittricta provide too narrow a range of academic 
courses. 

While 35 percent of students attended districts that provided 
\ more UgrijBOLacademlc courses on a typical day during the 1 987- 
\B^j0SfS^year, we found that another 22 percent were limited to 
fewer than 30 regular classes In English, social studies, mathemat- 
ics, and science. In 1986-87, the only language available on site In 
57 districts was English, but students in other districts could 
choose classes In as many as seven foreign languages. 
Thus, we concluded: 

• Some students have unequal access to high school 
education \n Minnesota. 

Among several district characteristics which might explain 
curriculum variations, our study shows that enrollment size Is the 
single most Important factor. That is, the more students, the more 
academic courses. In addition, two Important but lesser factors 
are (1 ) the percentage of adult residents who graduated from col- 
lege and (2) revenues from local referendum levies. 



Number of Core 


High School 


High School 


Academic Courses' 


Districts 


Students 


9-19 


26% 


5% 


20-29 


41 


17 


30-39 


15 


13 


40-59 


13 


30 


• 60-85 


5 


35 


Total High School 






Districts. 1987-88 


394 


226.316 


Sourc«: Sop«rint«nd«nt Survey. 






*lndud«s EngKih, social sludits. math«m«ticB, and 8Cl«nc« coufMt providtd 


daily. 







Variation in Number of Core Acadsmic Courses 
Taught on Site, 1987-88 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Based on the extent and Importance of the differences which 
exist In curricula and delivery methods, and the need to ensure 
students' basic academic achievement, we bellw^ that state ac- 
tions are needed to Improve high school ed* * » in Minnesota. 

We considered a range of policy opti' j concluded that 
the Legislature should: 

• EtUblish more ambitious, uniform state standards and 
goals for acadsmic curricula and outcomes. 

• Provide for systems and staff who would monitor 
compliance with the new standards on a timely basis. 

• Ensure full disclosure of comparative information which 
would summarize each district's high school programs, 
populations, and outcomes. 

We believe that Minnesota's education policies need revi- 
sion, and the three recommendations above, if adopted, would re- 
solve the most pressing problems which our evaluation disclosed, 
in our view, a lacl< of clear, consistent state policies and compara- 
tive information has allowed Inequities to develop. But in addition, . 



the Legislature might also consider the followirHlf recommendations 
which would address more specific situations. 

First, assuming that the Department of Education upgrades 
Ks systems for rTK)nltofing regular education and publicizing 
districts' compliance with state standards, we recommend: 

• The Lagislatura should dirtct the department to 
develop an annual certification program to ensure that 
each district in the futura provides adequate and 
advanced high school courses. 

We think that students and parents would be empowered to 
exercise the state's open enroiiment option more effectively if differ- 
ences between districts were clearly Indicated. We recognize thiat 
some program variations w«l continue and may be desirable within 
limits, but parents and students should be Infonned about those 
variations. 

Second: 

• The Legislature should encourage gradual 
reorganization which would place at least 100 high 
school students (grades 9 through 12) in each district 

We found that atxxjt 75 of the state's high school districts 
have fewer than 27 students per grade and that districts of this 
small size give students less choice of courses, less opportunity for 
student-teacher interaction, and fewer advanced courses which se- 
lective colleges recomniend. Also, these districts have the highest 
operating costs. 

We also recommend that: 

• The Legislature should enact a program of statewide 
universal testing which would ensure that ail public 
high school graduates have at Isast 11th grade reading 
and mathematics skills. 

Cunently, Minnesota districts use more than 80 tests to as- 
sess curricula and measure students' academic achievement, 
skills, and aptitudes. We suggest that the State Board of Education 
should select a natk)nal test whk:h reliably and uniformly estab- 
lishes at least students' reading and mathematics skills. 

Various standard tests bask: reading and mathematics 
skills are wkJely used in Minnesota, and we found that 17 percent 
of high school districts already require students to achieve certain 
test scores as a condltkxi for graduatkxi. We think every district 
should test its students, thus assuring that high school graduates 
throughout the state have universally achieved academk; skills In 
two vital subjects. 

In our view, aggregate test results comparing each high 
school to the state average also shoukJ be published as well as 
other lnformatk)n to enable parents, the state, and local communi- 
ties to monitor their schools and take appropriate steps when per- ■ 
fonnance lags. 

As an additk>nal measure, we suggest that: 

• The Legislature should conskter a restoration of 
Minnesota's instructional year at least to iU previous 
length and consider a requirement that districts develop 
homeworfc policies. 

Our evaluation shows that prevkMJS legislation had the effect 
of reducing Minnesota's Instructk>naJ year by five days~to a level 
below what It was during the late 19608. Our survey of super- 
intendents revealed that only 13 percent of the state's high school 
students attend districts where homewori( polk^les were in effect. 
By requiring one hour of homewori< each week night, students 
wouW receive the full benefit o* the state's currently required six- 
hour school day without addltk>na] state or local spending. 

Bnaily, we suggest that: 

• The Legislature should direct the State Board of 
Education to Increase and reconfigure graduation 
requlremems so that high school students In the future 
devote the majority of their time to English, social 
studies, mathematics, and science. 

We believe two additk>nal credits (equK/alent to two year- 
long courses) beyond the state's cun-ent 20-credit graduatkxi re- 
quirement wouki be helpful in light of most high school students' 
plans for further education. Also, we suggest that state standards 
in the future shouW encourage future students to corwontrate their 
studies in the core academte subjects of English, social studies, 
mathemattes, and science. Surprisingly, our evaluatkxi shows that 
less than half of the typical high school curriculum now covers 
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these subjects which, we believe, should be the heart of public edu- 
cation In the future. 



L9MM Than Half of th9 High School 
Curriculum Covtrt Cort Acadnnic Subjects 



Soci<^l Siuditt 




Oth^r 



Distribution of High School Courset Taught on Site Dally 
by Subject Area 
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THE BLUE COLLAR WORKER: WHERE DO THEY FITONOUR CAMPUSES AND IN OUR TRAINING 



ELIZABETH C, MENSON, PH.D. 



It is true that business, labor, and educa- 
tion partnerships are mal<ing headway in many 
communities and even in many states. However, 
it is only recently that there has begun to 
be an understanding of the restructuring of 
systems and attitudes that needs to take place 
by all parties for these efforts to be successful. 
Restructuring of any system seems inevitably 
to be more time consuming and more complex 
than originally planned, and attitude change 
takes patience, communication, and the building 
of trust in order to develop working successful 
partnerships. 

In this presentation, I will be addressing 
particularly the educational issues that may 
arise from collaboration between business, 
labor, and education by discussing a specific 
project, the UAW/Ford College University 
Options Program (CUOP) launched in September 
198^. I have served this project as a Regional 
Consultant assigned to five plants in Ohio 
in three different locations — Toledo, Lima, 
and Cincinnati — and have worked with the 
plant personnel, educators in the colleges 
and universities, and the UAW/Ford National 
Education and Development Training Center 
(NEDTC) in Detroit. In each location that 
1 serve there have been joint labor /management 
committees with responsibility for the imple- 
mentation of this creative venture. The major 
goals are to become partners in a program 
designed to encourage the union worker to 
return to learning. In the words of Donald 
Petersen (1988), Chairman of Ford Motor Com- 
pany, "People are the real resource of any 
enterprise, and those people have to be given 
every chance to optimize their abilities, 
knowledge, and skills." 

As the project developed guidelines in 
1984-1985, the NEDTC held numerous briefings 
with institutions of higher learning throughout 
the major cities and states where Ford plants 
were located. They were invited to become 
partners in this venture both in helping to 
design programs and to facilitate participation 
in learning by workers in the plants. In Ohio, 
Regional Councils were established to assist 
the plants in delivery of services. These 
Councils usually consisted of plant UAW/Ford 
joint local Education, Development, and Training 
Program (EDTP) Committees, the plant Life 
Education Advisor (LEA), representatives 
of the educational providers in the region, 
and the CUOP Regional Consultant in some 
locations. 



Since the initiation of the project, more 
than 140 colleges and universities have become 
partners with UAW/Ford. In 59 plant locations, 
classes have been held with over 22,000 
enrollments in these classes. Over 400 UAW 
members have received two year degrees and 
many are continuing on to four year degrees. 

Of course, a project of this magnitude 
is not without its problems. And one of the 
most time consuming, particularly for the 
educational partners, was seeking innovative 
ways to eliminate roadblocks and barriers 
to this new group of students and still preserve 
academic integrity. A great deal of effort 
was put into developing and sharing course 
work. The educational representatives on 
the Regional Council sought out faculty who 
were receptive to change and could teach 
working adults. The in plant personnel spent 
time doing assessments of needs and generally 
building an awareness of both the program 
and the educational offerings. For many in 
the plant, higher education was not viewed 
in a positive light. On the other side of the 
table, some in the educational institutions 
viewed the blue collar population as unable 
to cope with any educational program beyond 
the high school level. Even the terminology 
of the project was confusing. What is the 
difference between job-related education 
and education for personal development? 

Many years ago Alvin Toffler, in his 
book Future Shock (1971), caused consternation 
and great discussion in both the business and 
academic community. He made three important 
recommendations for survival in the future: 
we would need to know how to learn, how 
to relate, and how to choose. As this CUOP 
venture began to take hold in the plants, it 
became obvious to all the partners that these 
changes would need to take place both in the 
environments and systems in order for learning 
for the future to take place. Some of those 
changes have been and are continuing to take 
place — new delivery systems, collaborative 
course offerings, credit exchange between 
institutions, prior learning assessment from 
a technical perspective, and a broadened 
approach and understanding within the state 
system of roadblocks to innovation. In addition, 
there have been some new and exciting 
approaches to training both within the plants 
and within the Regional Council schools for 
those involved in delivery of course work In 
CUOP. 
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As a regional consultant since the incep- 
tion of CUOP, I have been privileged to see 
the payoffs that can develop when a group 
of people from totally different environments 
look at learning from a collaborative, creative 
viewpoint rather than a competitive controlling 
one. However, in order for these projects 
to succeed, there needs to be that collaboration 
and the recognition that the partners generally 
are coming from different worlds with different 
sets of expectations. This Is particularly true 
when the awarding of college credit and degree 
completion is involved. For those in the 
academic areas, such issues as credit transfer, 
awarding of credit for prfor learning, residency 
requirements, etc. can pose dilemmas. For 
those in the industrial areas, the academic 
vocabulary, course sequencing, inflexible 
delivery systems, and degree requirements 
not only pose problems, but are also threatening 
to the workers' self concept. 

For those who have been engaged in 
the excitement of this project, are there 
challenges still ahead? From my viewpoint, 
there are indeed many questions yet to be 
answered. Can schedules or work both in the 
plant and within the educational institutions 
be reorganized or redesigned to better accom- 
modate the goals of CUOP? Are local EDTP 
committees with their many other assignments 
able to spend the time necessary to work out 
the^ roadblocks, or will it be easier to deal 
wTth consultant organizations who offer one- 
time packages? Do the educational institutions 
have counseling and faculty personnel trained 
to deal with this population and, if so, do they 
have the time to make this a priority? Will 
cooperative regional efforts continue if college 
enrollments decline, or will each of the colleges 
become more concerned with their own vested 
interest? 

In the words of Dr. Gary Hansen (1985), 
Utah State University, an outside appraiser 
of CUOP, this project "is a prototype of the 
kind of cooperatively run institutions and new 
human resource development approaches that 
are desperately needed in America if we are 
to be competitive in the world economy of 
the twenty-first century." It . is my hope that 
those UAW/Ford members. Ford employees, 
and educators privileged to participate in 
CUOP will share their experiences, ideas, 
and research with others in order to provide 
a model which will have an impact on not 
only the industrial community, but all of society. 
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BUILDING AN ETHICAL FRAMEWORK FOR THE WORKPLACE 



SHIRLEY R. RICKERT, ED.D. 



Background 



Abstract 

Questionable ethical business practices plague 
most organizations, whether they be government, 
inc'astry, education or social service agencies. 
While much attention if focused on the "big 
business" unethical behavior, not much 
attention is accorded to the vast majority of 
the workforce in regard to what is and what is 
not ethical work behavior. Periodically one 
can read an article about "blue collar crime" 
or "white collar crime" which tend to mention 
instances of taking home small supply items or 
making personal long distance calls at the 

These behaviors are 
according to the work 
States as well as being 
^ and society in general. 
In addition, problems exist such as restricted 
output, deliberate sabotaging records, and the 
destruction of vital computerized information. 
The total cost of unethical work behavior, 
including the law suits and remedies 
experienced by companies and corporations, is 
staggering. 



company • s expense . 
unethical and iiranoral 
rules in the United 
costly to the company 



The "technology explosion" which emerged 
somewhat concurrently with the "information 
explosion" has created some new challenges for 
managers and workers alike. The^j-lack of 
emphasis on policy-making from a moral and 
ethical focus is now becoming all too clear. 
Business schools, before the 1980 's, tended to 
take the view that ethics were something 
students learned at a lower level of education, 
and felt no need to include such training in 
their curriculums. And while engineering 
schools have included ethical work behavior as 
part of a particular course, students seem not 
to have taken such training too seriously. 

In recent years the literal rash of 
ethical/moral problems have produced severe 
problems for large international corporations. 
The American media seems to have taken 
particular delight in uncovering, dissecting 
and reporting on the transgressions of business 
and industry. It is not uncommon to pick up a 
daily newspaper from any town in the United 
States and find headlines regarding the "bad 
deeds" of Exxon, Lockheed Aircraft, Ford Motor 
Company or Gulf Oil. There seems to be an 
almost, perverse delight in the manner in which 
reporters write accounts of wrongful business 
practices. This kind of public relations is 
not the kind business and industry really want. 

An examination of such behaviors must 
include a consideration of the relationship 
between business and government in the American 
setting. With big business comes big 

government - or is it vice versa - which tends 
to complicate life. And, as can be seen from 
very recent happenings in the Senate and 
Executive Branch of United States government, 
ethical and moral problems are not urique to 
business and industry. Indeed, ethical and 
moral problems are "equal opportunity" events 
in the very true sense of the words. 



what can be done? 

What can be done to help curb this ever- 
increasing problem? Who should be charged. with 
constructing and monitoring ethical work 
behavior? Is any level of the workforce immune 
to such temptations? Where can the line be 
drawn? Who decides what is and what is not 
proper work belMvior? How much control can 
managemeni exert in attempting to keep the 
company's "slate cLean and above reproach?" 
Thcr.e ^re very perplexing questions which need 
to bo addreo^^ed if the situation is to be 
changed in a positive direction in the coming 
years. Perhaps a look at an informal research 
projecl of limited scale can provide some clues 
ind idc.Ts regarding ethical worker behavior at 
the entry and middle management levels. 
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The Study 



DEHCX3RAPHICS 



The study involved several Midwestern 
business and industry firms. Over 200 entry 
and middle level managers participated in 
training sessions focusing on ethics in the 
workplace. The training was three hours in 
duration with approximately 20 people in a 
session. Using an instniment similar to "Where 
Do You Draw The Line: An Ethics Game" 
published by Simile II (1977), data were 
gathered from several midwestern companies. 
These companies ranged in size from small to 
large organizations employing 10 to several 
hundred people. The data were generated from 
activitie«= which were but one part of training 
sessions entitled "Ethics in the Workplace.-' 

The results are extremely interesting. 
Despite the small size of the sample, 
conclusions can be offered. Briefly, people 
tended to make a "right - wrong" connection to 
work behavior when in was direct and involved 
another known person (i.e., taking cash from a 
co-workers purse) . When ethical behavior 
regarding the customer whom the worker might 
never see was contemplated, the "right - wrong" 
connection faded appreciably (i.e., reporting a 
batch of contaminated food which might not make 
anyone ill. Most participants felt that 
"playing the odds" in such cases was justified 
by the adverse financial effects that might 
result from any corrective action). 

Whether the inability to make such a 
connection was lack of knowledge or a product 
of deviant behavior was not at all evident. 
Workers need a fairly clear understanding of 
the goals and philosophy of the company in 
order to gain any kind of self-confidence 
regarding such decisions in their work 
performance. The results do suggest that, 
given the rules of work behavior in the United 
States, there is a rather severe problem 
relating to workers being able to determine 
what is "right or wrong" performance in the 
workplace. It seems that the lessons that most 
people think are taught in the early years are 
not lasting, if they took place at all. 
D€.n<ographics of the population surveyed are 
expressed in the following table: 



N = 223 Male participants 160 (72%) 
Female participants 63 (28%) 

Management levels of participants: 

Entry level 126 (58%) 

Middle level 97 (42%) 

Size of employers of participants: 

Over 100 employees 54 (24%) 

Under 100 employees 169 (76%) 

Types of employers of participants: 

Industrial 187 (84%) 

Service 36 (16%) 

Types of sessions conducted: 

In-house 168 (75%) 

At IPFW 55 (25%) 

Educational backgrounds of participants: 

High school graduates 107 (48%) 
Some college, no degree 63 (28%) 
College graduates 53 (24%) 

Data regarding age categories was not gathered, 
but the participants were between the ages of 
20 and 58. 

Additional Training 

Additional information presented included 
organizational philosophies, codes of ethics of 
organizations, common ethical education of 
participants and suggestions regarding the 
development of an ethical awareness for 
workers. This training focused on the 

examination of ethical problems personalizing 
the situations given, that is, "putting 
yourself in the consumer's shoes", or in the 
receiver of the work decisions made. The 
Golden Rule was mentioned by participants and 
instructor throughout the sessions. 

The concluding exercise of the training 
session was a short vignette which illustrated 
not only ethical and moral questions but also 
how the United States culture has conditioned 
us to adopt certain ideas which may or may not 
match the facts of the situation at hand (i.e., 
a situation in which a natural reaction seems 
to be to assume that the male and female 
involved had no choice of action due to their 
biological aspects. Most participants stated 
that "hanky panky" (copulation) was unavoidable 
when it really was not the only behavioral 
option). A handout summarizing ideas and 
actions which can promote ethical awareness 
regarding one's work behavior in conjunction 
with one's personal integrity was presented to 
each participant. 

The lessons learned by the participants 
and the instructor during these sessions 
produced an awareness than can be of great 
benefit to the worker and the company in the 
future work behavior of the employees. If 
workers are expected to conform to company 
ethical and moral policies, they need not only 
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be aware of those policies but also their own 
ethical and moral values on an individual and 
citizenship level. Education, business and 
industry share the monumental task of 

determining and revealing the desired ethical 
and moral work standards. Yesterday was not 
too soon to attack this problem. 

Concluding Remarks 

This study is but a beginning of an 
examination of ethics in the workforce. The 
more complex workplaces become, the more 
removed the individual tends to be from the 
internalization of event and results regarding 
work behavior. It may be easy to see why 
taking money from another individual in the 
workplace is unethical and immoral, but the 
connection between altering computer records 
and the resulting actions is much less clear. 
Indeed, some people view machine-generated 
transgressions as not wrong since they tend not 
to make the "human effects" connection. A base 
for developing ethical work behaviors is a 
prime requisite to effective, quality work 
which is also personally and monetarily 
rewarding for the worker. Although some 
organizations have viewed this as a problem for 
the schools to resolve, they will now need to 
become intimately inolved in helping to remedy 
this i::ituation. The results of continuing to 
ignore the problem will be low worker morale, 
low productivity, low quality of product which 
all mean lower profits and a much lower quality 
worklife . 
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CAREER WELLNESS IN HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPME^JT 



DAVID SCHWARTZ 



Abstract 

American business is getting fit both physically 
and mentally. Employers recognize the value of 
maintaining the human machine. U.S. companies 
have realized that wellness is good business. 
Healthy, motivated workers produce more at less 
expense. As we enter an age where employers 
will be required to compete for a shrinking 
workforce, it will be critical to recruit, 
develop and retain quality employees. The 
Career Wellness Model offers a rational concept 
for dealing with American industry's physical 
and roental needs. 



"Early to Bed, 
Early to Rise, 
Makes a Man, 

Healthy, Wealthy and Wise." 

Benjamin Franklin 

As an observer of labor irarket trends and 
their effect upon the American worker, I must 
disagree with Franklin's classic saying. In 
reality, the workplace tends to increase a 
worker's likelihood of physical and/or mental 
disease. 

The U.S. workforce has becon^e extremely 
conscious of its individual physical and mental 
needs. American business is quite aware that a 
healthy worker is a productive worker. In 
response, industry has made a concerted effort 
to institute a variety of on-site health related 
activities. One recent study (National Survey 
of Worksite Promotion Activities, 1988) 
discovered that 66% of worksites with 50 or more 
employees provided at least one health promotion 
activity. A multiplicity of activities fall 
under the umbrella of wellness, however, physical 
wellness activities pervade the health promotion 
scene (Schwartz, 1989). 

Rapid expansion of Employee Assistance 
Programs (EAP's) over the past five years 
indicates that American employers recognize the 
need for employees who are both physically and 
mentally fit. Although EAP expansion appears 
correlated to organizational size (National 
Survey of Health Promotion, 1988; Dens ford, 1988) 
the increase in programs and services denotes a 
significant shift in employer attitudes. 

One theme recurs time and again; job 
satisfaction and increased productivity are 
prime motivators for establishing company 
sponsored health related activities. American 
business has bought into the concept that a 
healthy employee is a satisfied, motivated and 
productive employee. 

I find the wellness puzzle incomplete. 
Employee satisfaction and productivity rest upon 
the individual's role within his/her environment 
and the process of human resources development 
within the organization. 

Traditionally an individual's life is 
analyzed and judged through the separate roles 
he/she plays, as if the person is a machine of 
many parts ^McDowell, 1989). Freud defined 
mental health in terms of love and work (LaBier, 
1986). People commonly speak in work related 
terms when describing themselves socially. The 
indictment against present company sponsored 
wellness programming is business' denial of its 
integral role in workers physical and mental 
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health. Today's workplace contributes directly 
and indirectly to employee wellbeing. 

Organizationally/ wellness activity seems 
to fall into one of three categories (figure 1) 



r 



Figure 1 : Current Wellr>ess Model 




mental wellness 





physical wellness 
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career wellness 



physical/ mental or career oriented. Inter- 
action between components is generally informal.' 
often reporting to different sectors within the 
organization. This is understandable given the 
hierarchic tradition of the workplace 
(Schwartz/ 1989). 

From my observations / a holistic model 
integrating each wellness component into an 
overall employee development package can/ and 
will/ facilitate worker satisfaction/ 
productivity and good health. (Figure 2) 




Eliminating program diffusion through 
segmentation reduces internal competition for 
funding and audience while encouraging a 
coordinated system of human resource develop- 
ment. 

The National Wellness Institute was one of 
the early (figure 3) proponents of the wellness 
system theory. The Six Dimensions of Wellness 
was one of the first models to include a career 
related component (National Wellness Institute / 
1979). The vocational /occupational dimension/ 
characterized as involvement in preparing for 
work in which one will gain personal satis- 
faction and find enrichment in one's life 
through work/ is visionary/ yet incomplete. 
Career Wellness should be comprehensive. 



SIX DIMENSIONS OF WELLNESS 
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Employees should enter the organization, be 
oriented/ trained/ developed/ retrained and 
counseled for retirement all within the work 
environment (Schwartz/ 1989). 

In view of the economic and institutional 
climate of America and its workforce, this is 
not idealism, but pragmatism. Corporate 
training, ranging from remediation to executive 
development, is presently estimated to cost U.S. 
employers between 40 and 80 billion dollars 
annually. Such costs are staggering when one out 
of five employees leaves a job every year, and 
one in ten switches careers every year (Birch, 
1987). Is business getting its money's worth 
training and retraining a transient and often 
mercenary workforce? What will be the 
longitudinal physical and mental expense to 
individuals within this rapidly evolving work- 
place? Career Wellness provides a theoretical 
base upon which a process to hire, train, 
motivate and retain productive workers can be 
developed. By recognizing human resources as the 
engine of the industrial machine rather than just 
interchangeable parts we will stimulate motiva- 
tion/ creativity/ quality/ commitunent and 
wellness (Waterman, 1987). 

As professionals we have a vested interest 
in the workplace of tonrarrow. We must envision 
the work site as a dynamic human community. As 
we enter the nineties employer and employee 
alike will become increasingly aware of the 
human endeavor we call work. We must relax the 
bureaucratic traditon of the workplace and evolve 
into a more open and holistic system. To plan 
for the future., using the experiences of the 
past/ during a time of rapid social and economic 
change/ is shortsighted. The true nature of the 
Americam labor market is creativity and a can do 
spirit. The career wellness concept provides a 
framework upon which we/ as leaders/ can build. 
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Abstract 

As technology rapidly changes the face 
of the American workplace, the problems 
of an undereducated workforce become 
much more evident. The J.I. Case Com- 
pany in Racine, Wisconsin, was faced 
with the pressures of an increasingly 
competitive world economy, and an aging, 
underprepared workforce. In this pre- 
sentation, the partners in the develop- 
ment of a workplace literacy program 
will describe their efforts at estab- 
lishing an on-site center for employee 
education and improvement. The three 
partners--Gateway Technical College, the 
J.I. Case Company, and the United Auto 
Workers Local 180--will each be repre- 
sented on this panel to share the 
history, implementation strategies, and 
day-to-day challenges of initiating this 
plan. In addition, an employee who 
utilizes the Center will describe his 
experience and involvement. 

INTRODUCTION 

The J.I. Case Company was founded 
in 1842 to buiJd threshing machines, and 
later became the first and largest 
builder of steam engines for agricultur- 
al use. Today, J.I. Case produces a 
full line of farm and industrial equip- 
ment. As we move through the nineteen 
eighties and into the nineties. Case is 
faced with a number of challenges. In 
order to keep pace with an increasingly 
competitive world economy, production 
technology has been continually updated. 
VJork v;hich could be memorised and per- 
formed routinely has been replaced with 
computer designated tasks and multiple 
task assignments. The aging Case work- 
force has been unprepared to handle 
these changes. Their underempioyabi lity 
has been highJighted by their inability 
to work with these advancements, making 
interna] mobility and lob preservation 
difficult. The increased need for ver- 
bal and written communication skills 
v/ithin the supervision and productions 
staff called for a better-educated 
workf or ro . 

E STABLISHING THE CENTER 

While the Case Company and the 
local UAW 180 wore assessing the needs 
of their workforce. Gateway Technical 
College was moving forward in the commu- 
nity with efforts to promote workplace 



literacy. Funds became available through 
the United States Department of Educa- 
tion, in the form of a grant from the 
National Workplace Literacy Program. A 
partnership was formed at the state 
level by the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO, the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers and Commerce 
Association, and the Wisconsin Board of 
Vocational, Technical, and Adult Educa- 
tion which gave impetus to this en- 
deavor. This seed money encouraged de- 
velopment of the partnership among the 
three local groups which resulted in the 
establishment of the Case Employee Ed- 
ucation and Improvement Center. The 
common goal of this alliance has been 
their desire to maintain a viable work- 
force, ready to meet the challenges of 
the eighties, nineties, and the year 
2000. It is important to note that it 
was the collaboration of the three 
groups which made this undertaking pos- 
sible. The needs were recognized by the 
Case Company, and with management coop- 
eration the financial resources were 
provided to identify and develop the 
facilities for the Center. The Union 
has played a central part by continually 
seeking educational opportunities for 
the membership, and specifically by pro- 
moting the Center within the existing 
workforce. Gateway Technical College 
was able to provide qualified staff, 
generous materials, and state-of-the-art 
equipment with which to meet the needs 
of those students entering the Center 
for service. In addition, Gateway Staff 
provide instruction and support to the 
Center students. It is also necessary 
to mention the many 'unseen' collabo- 
rators, people from all three groups 
committed to the success of the Center, 
who gave time and energy to the project 
outside of their prescribed roles. 

THE CENTER TODAY 

The Center has been in operation for 
almost one year, and has been successful 
in the eyes of the collaborating part- 
ners. Located on the grounds of the 
Racine tractor plant, the Center is 
available at a variety of times to suit 
the requirements of workers from all 
shifts. The Center provides educational 
activities designed to upgrade partici- 
pant skills in reading, written and oral 
communication, mathematics, reasoning 
and problem-solving, and English usage. 
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sr. udent.£; v:ho use the services of t.hc 
Center usually have specific goals, 
whether to upgrade skills for a position 
within the company, certification, to 
supplement existing skills, or to attain 
the basic skills necessary for continued 
job performance. Students may complete 
v;ork in the Center, or take the work 
home and return to the Center for 
assistance and additional assignment. 

The Union has been instrumental in 
developing a "peer advisor" program. 
This program is used throughout the work 
area to promote the services of the 
Center and to identify workers whose 
skills are in need of upgrade. Periodic 
training for peer advisors is held by 
the Center staff. Open houses at the 
Center have been very successful, with 
both participating and prospective 
students attending. 

BENEFITS OF THE CENTER 

Since the establishment of the 
Center, the benefits have boon apparent 
to both the company and the v/orkforce. 
The Case Company has seen the develop- 
ment of better-prepared, more flexible 
wori^ers. Jobs v^hich may have been sent 
to other sites for work can nov; remain 
in the local plant, in the long run 
enhancing the productivity and efficien- 
cy of the company. The worker is able 
to feel more secure in his relationship 
with Case, knowing that jots iv'ill stay 
with the company, and that the long-term 
employment future is a brighter one. 
Both employer and employee benefit from 
the enhanced self-esteem of a better 
prepared , more conf ident v/orkf orce , and 
the resulting sense of pride is re- 
flected in the entire company. V^orkors 
who are able to communicate coherently 
and effectively become partners in the 
decision-making processes of the com- 
pany, thus breaking dov-'n barriers which 
may have existed in the past. 

THE FUTURE OF THE CASE CKNTER 



the more t raJii ional ly Jesignfed clati.s' 
room may also discourage some potential 
students . 

Continuing efforts will be made to 
market the Center within the workforce, 
including showing of a newly produced 
videotape, 'ask me' type buttons, and 
further training of peer advisors. 
Those students who have participated in 
Center programs will also be instrumental 
in referring others, and encouraging 
them to take advantage of the available 
programs . 

The Case Employee Education and 
Improvement Center is a model for work- 
place education. By facing the chal- 
lenges of the workforce of the eighties 
and nineties, Case will be prepared to 
meet the technologies of the year 2000. 
J.I. Case, the UAW Local 180, and 
Gateway Technical Collegc--part ners for 
success in the loint effort for work- 
place literacy. 



The Case Employee Education and 
Improvement Center has already begun to 
meet the expectations of the partners 
v;ho v;ere instrumental in its founding. 
There is more to be done, hov;evor, be- 
fore the arrival of the year 2000. As 
with all changes, particularly those 
which evaluate individual skills and 
behaviors, the establishment of the 
Center creates Svjmo uneasinoss within 
the workforce. Ghana inn oxp-'-r al ions 
may bu threat f>ni.'ij tc soiul* ernployccii , 
part if-Lil arly t hoijc' who have beeri v.ith 
the company a rmirtu-r of yr-ars. t.ack »'£ 
confidence and 1 ona- i nrf ra i nod at t i ?: iirlr^s 
about ( ducM! ion may prr--.' ;it f_h.>s(_ vrh- 
most need these service, from ^akina 
ad v.-i n t agr n f t ho m . [■ r- ,n r o f r. 1 1 1 1» r i. \\n 
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THE CHANGING AMERICAN WORKFORCE - A CHINESE PROSPECTUS 



MICHAL FORIEST SETTLES 



America is facing an exciting period in its 
history. By the year 2000, the Anerican 
population will be represented by rrcve minority 
groups than any other time in its relatively 
short history. The Asian vMorkforce will be a 
primary factor in this population shift. 
According lo U.S. inmigration records, 42% of 
new Irmiigrants in 1988 came from Asia. This 
presentation will present proven strategies 
that can assist these new Anerican workers. 



\*A\y the focus on Chinese Miericans? 
According to the Wall Street Journal (1) 
(May 2, 1989), 41% of U.S. inmiigrants 
came from Asia (Latin ^.iierica 43%) The 
last census (1980) indicated that 
Chinese Anericans represented 21.8% 
(812,178) of the Asian Pacific Islander 
population, California was ranked the 
HI state of residence (Georgia was 18). 
In 1980 over 35% (35.2) ;f the residents 
of California were Asian and Pacific 
Islander, the 1990 projections arc 
already well above 50% (2). In 1980 over 
63% (63.3) of Chinese Anericans were born 
in foreign countries. Chinese 
Aneriean top 5 choice state residential 
choices arc California, Hawaii, Mcv/ Yorl . 
Illinois and Texas (3). The 1980 census 
fads (about Asain and Pacific Islanders) 
include: 

A. over 45% live in just 5 metropol i tan 
area in 1980 (Los Angcies-Long Beach, San 
Francisco-Oakland, New York, Chicago and 
Honolulu) . 

D. mcdian/a^c of 28.4 (median of 30 for 
the nation) 



^ average family size 3.8 persons 
[average U.S. family of 3.3) 



D. education is highly valued - 33% 
college graduates (I&Xj total population) 

E. participate in the labor force in 
larger proportions (67%. vs. 62% for the 
general population 

F. Chinese Atncricon family income $22,700 
(national niedian $19,900 ~ cffecled by 
educational attachment and number of 
family members in ihc v/orkforcc) 

G. home ownership of 32% (64% for U.S. 
population-ownership is conrentratcd 

in urban or western states 
where cost of liousing is more 
expensive 



1 Wail Street Journal , ^;ny 2, 1989 

2 1980 Ccnciis of Population U.S. 
Ucpfirtment of ronirnerco, December 
1333 

3 U Cj the Asian nnJ l'_flcijic 
hlanclfir Amertcan i C.!j. Ocpfirtfiicnt 
of L'ommcrec 
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.Robert Goddard in the February 1989 issue of 
Personnel Journal cites numerous suggestions for 
firms to initiate in preparing for ttie workforce 
2000. 

1. Move to hybrid matrix structures 
(project management orientation). 
This orientation is also stressed 

in Tom Peters' In Search of 
Excellence. 

2. Skill-based pay. (Paying for the 
number, kind and depth of skills vs. 
job-based pay). 

3. Leasing employees (more than 20% of 
the workforce are not full time 
employees— independent contractors, 
consultants temporaries, leasees and 
part-timers) 

Mary Belfry releases an article in Employment 
Relations Today (Winter 1988-89), entitled "Managing 
the Diverse Work Force". Ms. Belfry stressed the need 
for organizations to review and critically assess the 
organization's 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



culture 

management policies and practices 
recruiting efforts 
benefit programs 
training programs 



R. Roosevelt Thomas, Jr., Director of the American 
Institute for Managing Diversity at Morehouse 
College in Atlanta, coined the "frustrating cycle". 
The "cycle" develops when organizations do not 
address the cultural differences and the 
expectations of workers and the employer prior to 
employment An example Is the 1988 survey by the 
Harvard Business Review of 50 black MBA graduates 
at Fortune 500 companies (all 50 felt support in 
words only; only 18 indicated a positive 
experience). 

MANAGING DIVERSITY - What are some successful 
firms doing? The four firms belov/ are using 
innovation, creativity and risk-taking that 
resulted in payoffs. 



Money Woodhull - president, Gannett Nev/s Media 

USA Todny depends on different viev/poinLs 
in its nov/S meetings everyday (women, 
minorities, young, old, llnrward education, 
Trenton State education^ etc. 

Hewitt Associates (based in Chicago) 

Uciniburscs employees for baby2itting 
expenses when both parents ae away 
overnigin on business 

Provide? maternity Job protection 
leave 



According to Peter Friedes, 
CEO, these family policies 
reflect not just nice things 
to do 

Steelcase Company (11,922 employees, 
2,571 women) Offers a 5 course 
take-home dinner service prepared 
in the company cafeteria and sold 
at cost to working parents 



San Antonio-based Pace Foods 

Prints its company publications 
in English and Spanish 

Conducts its meetings in English 
and Spanish 



RECOMMENDED KEY ACTION STEPS 

♦Develop a corporate statement on 
valving diversity 

♦Communicate that philosophy to the 
work force, the community served, etc. 

♦Develop and implement new strategies 
for recruitment and retention 

♦Develop and implement support systems 
for the new employees along with the 
company's employees and supervisors 
(training, coaching, mentoring concepts, 
etc. 

♦Keep informed of innovations in 
other companies, especially those in 
your industry (professional publications, 
and conferences, etc.) 



♦Establish a company communication system 
whereby all employees have a positive 
vehicle to communicate ideas, concerns, 
fear, etc. (Task Forc r, etc.) 

♦Formulate a consotion/cooperative ventures 
to shore resources and support (training, 
materials, cost, etc.) 

♦Establish relationships with civic group 
(Asian Business League, Asian Personnel 
Association, etc.) 

♦Establih relationship with local community 
colleges, tcchnial institute, etc. (N.V. City 
Transit High Sehool) 



Provldt:: 
service 



i child care and referral 



ERLC. 
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CHILD CARE AS A VEHICLE FOR BUILDING A QUALITY WORKFORCE 



Dr. Judy Herr, Ms. Eileen Zenk, 
Ms. JoAnne Brandes, Ms. Sandy Matter, Mr. Ken Riemer 



Dr. Judy Herr, University of 
Wisconsin-Stout 

Child care is becoming a competitive 
issue for companies today. The reason 
is that women with young children are 
the fastest growing segment of the 
workforce. By 1995, it is projected 
that 80% of the women between the ages 
of 2b and 40 will be employed, and 7 
out of 10 of these women will become 
mothers. Today, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, more than 
10 million children under the age of 5 
have mothers in the workforce. 
Usually these mothers work because 
they must. Many of these mothers 
experience a great deal of guilt, 
anxiety, and frustration over their 
child care arrangements. Working 
mothers are not the only parents 
experiencing these effects. Studies 
show that dads, too, seek a balance 
between work and family. Although 
fathers still see themselves as 
primarily the provider, they, too, 
feel the pressure to spend more time 
with their children. 

The stress and effects of managing the 
dual roles of work and family have a 
bottom line impact on companies. 
Concern about children can hurt 
performance. A study conducted by the 
Family/Work Institute found that, 
among people with children under the 
age of 18, 73% of the dads and 77% of 
the mothers worried about them at the 
work place. Studies have also shown 
that parent employees lose concentra- 
tion at work because of concerns over 
child care or unstable arrangements. 

Employers lose when workers are 
stressed. Stress reduces employee 
energy, efficiency, quality, and 
productivity. Individuals, because of 
this dual role, have responded to the 
work place with increased absenteeism, 
tardiness, errors, accidents, 
increased health risk, along with 
decreased job satisfaction. As a 
result, companies are beginning to see 
child care makes dollars and cents (or 
sense) . 



The number of companies that offer 
child care assistance are increasing. 
In fact, it has increased 500% between 
1982 and 1989. Recent studies show 
that employers profit by making child 
care available. A study conducted 
this year by a bank in Los Angeles 
found that for every $3 that they 
spend aiding employees with child 
care, $4 are saved in reduced absen- 
teeism, staff turnover, increased 
productivity, and good public 
relations . 

As an example of corporate support, 
Apple Computer runs an in-house child 
care center and provides $500 for each 
new employee's baby, along with 
adoption aid up to $3,000. IBM grants 
mothers leaves of up to three years, 
during which they continue their 
benefits and their jobs are 
guaranteed. They also provide a 
two-hour window for mothers to arrive 
and leave work. 

Another study, done on 521 major 
corporations, found that 90% of these 
companies did offer part-time work. 
Other ways that companies are helping 
include allowing their employees to 
put pre-tax dollars aside to pay for 
child care, providing coupons and 
vouchers for child care expenses, or 
offering the flexible work option. 

Change is also being propelled by 
employees themselves. This year two 
major unions negotiated a ground 
breaking contract, with ATiT providing 
$5 million dollars to increase the 
supply and quality of care for both 
children and the elderly. This 
contract also addressed unpaid 
parental leave and was extended from a 
6 month period to one year. They are 
trying a new policy, giving parents a 
limited tirr.e where they can, on short 
notice, take an emergency leave. 
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Women are concerned about company 
policies supporting child care. Last 
weekend I was in Boston talking with a 
graduate student at one of the Ivy 
League schools and what she said to me 
was interesting. She said "My 
contemporaries and I are not just 
evaluating companies in terms of the 
return on investment. We're starting 
to say 'What about day care, and flex 
time, and part-time employment?'" She 
went on to say that their employers 
will be selected based on the support 
that the company provides in combining 
work with family objectives. 

Child Care is also making hot copy 
because of people like this. The 
latest issue of Working Mother had an 
article on the best companies for 
working mothers. The first line of 
the article stated that "Working 
mothers are changing the landscape of 
the American work place." Ratings of 
the 60 best companies for women were 
provided. The key to obtaining a 
rating included pay compared to 
competitor, opportunities for 
advancement for women, support for day 
care, fringe benefits including 
maternity leave and/or paternity 
leave, adoption aid, flex time, 
part-time work, as well as job 
sharing. 

This article no doubt stimulated the 
media. For example, I found an 
article and cartoon depicting the best 
companies for women while reading The 
Harvest , which is a weekly newsletter 
put out by the Harvard Business 
School. In addition, the same day I 
found an article in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 

This afternoon you will hear from 
panel members who are affiliated with 
different companies who either provide 
direct or indirect child care support. 
I will introduce each and thoy will 
give a short presentation. After all 
presentations are given, there will be 
an opportunity for you to ask 
questions. 



Our first presenter, Eileen Zenk, is 
associated with Work/Family Directions 
in Massachusetts. A few of the 
companies that she provides support to 
include IBM, Exxon, Kodak, Motorola 
and Xerox. 

Eileen Zenk - Work/Family Direction s 

A lot of us here may have heard that 
child care is a benefit point of the 
1990s. Some statistics I would like 
to share with you: between the year 
1985 and the year 2000 over 42 percent 
of new entrants into the work force 
are going to be women. The fastest 
growing segment of this population is 
going to be women with children under 
the age of six, and 73% of all working 
women are of child bearing age. This 
needs to be considered, along with the 
fact that employers today are facing a 
severe shortage as the labor pool 
continues to shrink as the baby bust 
reduces members in the workforce. 

With these statistics in mind, 
how can a company best strategize 
itself to have the opportunity to hire 
the best and the brightest of the new 
employees? 

As Dr. Herr stated, salary alone is no 
longer the deciding factor. Employees 
today are looking for generous benefit 
packages. This comes into play not 
only in recruiting, but also in 
retaining quality employees. They're 
looking for generous benefits and 
they're also looking for a family 
friendly corporate culture. When a 
company first considers offering child 
care benefits, the most obvious and 
visible option that comes to mind is 
an on-site center. This is a 
wonderful option; however, for many 
companies it is not immediately 
available to them for a number of 
reasons. 

There are dozens of options that you, 
as an employer, may wish to consider. 
There are on- or near-site centers. 
Soire of my fellow panelists will be 
talking about those. 
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A company might decide to offer 
subsidies or vouchers to assist their 
employees in paying for child care. 
They may arrange to offer a discount 
at a local child care center. They 
may decide to employ a dependent care 
assistance plan also known as a DECAF, 
which allows employees to use pretax 
dollars to pay for child care. They 
might decide to use alternative work 
times such as flex time or job 
sharing. And finally, what I'm going 
to be spending my time today talking 
about, resource and referral. 

What is resource and referral? 
Essentially, it is a clearinghouse of 
all child care issues and information. 
There are many R & R's already 
established within the community. For 
example, in Milwaukee there is the 4-C 
Office of Milwaukee County, and of 
Waukesha County. There is Community 
Coordinated Child Care in Madison, and 
in Chicago there is the Day Care 
Action Council of Illinois. These 
agencies are staffed by experts who 
are aware of the local trends, issues, 
and needs of child care in your 
inmediate area. They maintain a day 
to day listing of operating programs 
of both day care centers and family 
day care homes which, because it is 
occurs in a private home, is often a 
hidden form of care and difficult for 
parents to find. R and R oftentimes 
offer their service to the public 
and therefore would be able to provide 
their company's statistics on the area 
needs . 

What is resource and referral as an 
actual benefit to your employees? 
First, it's a service to your parent 
employee. Parents will be able to 
contact the agency and their local 
child care expert right within the 
agency and talk very specifically 
about what their needs are; their 
needs as far as hours, the age of the 
child, the type of care they're 
looking for, the location they want - 
whether near to work, home, or 
possibly along the commuter route. 



After gathering this information, the 
parent counselor within the agency 
will offer information on the services 
that can accommodate the parents' 
needs. They also offer extensive 
counseling on what to look for, how to 
find it, how to judge the quality of 
child care the parent is looking at 
--and thus empower the parent to make 
an informed decision. Child care is 
such a new issue that most parents are 
not equipped to make this decision at 
this time. R and R's can offer 
parenting seminars. They are often 
available to come to your site and 
provide seminars on a wide variety of 
topics. 

Why do companies choose R and R's as a 
benefit? First of all, the 
convenience costs of R and R's are 
relatively low; in fact, it is one of 
the least expensive of the employer 
supported child care benefits. It has 
a relatively brief development phase 
and can accommodate parents with very 
diverse needs. For example, it can 
accoiranodate parents with infants, with 
school age children looking for after 
school care, or for sur.ner camps. It 
can assist the parent in locating 
emergency care if, for example, the 
provider cannot offer care that day. 
It can also provide information on 
sick child care programs in the area. 
We are also able to locate care for 
parents who are part time, or working 
shift hours. 

Resource and referral is concrete. It 
is meaningful, real help to parents at 
the time. There is no limit to the 
number of employees that resource and 
referral can assist. It is also 
flexible; it adapts to the community's 
needs or your company's needs at that 
time. And finally, the utilization of 
R and R provides an excellent building 
block because they are in touch with 
your employees daily. They have 
excellent information on what your 
employees' needs are and thus it can 
be a building block as you pursue 
further child care options. 
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My company is Work/Family Directions, 
located in Boston, Massachusetts. We 
began six years ago when IBM was 
looking for an equitable child care 
benefit they could offer to their 
employees. We established for them a 
national network of resource and 
referral agencies. Today we are a 
family resource for over 40 
international corporations. We have 
established a network of over 270 
resource and referral agencies 
throughout the continental United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin 
Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

We explore extensive counseling and 
follow-up, meaning that the parents 
will continue hearing from the parent 
counselor. The parent will also use 
resource and referral as a vacancy 
check, thus eliminating an enormous 
amount of the leg work. The parent 
will no longer have to spend the time 
looking for openings. They will 
receive information on programs that 
have openings at this time and thus 
can begin screening right away. If 
referrals are not available in the 
area that parent is looking for, 
individual recruiting efforts will be 
implemented, if necessary. 

Finally, every employee utilizing our 
service receives information from 
Work/Family Directions regarding the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
child care options they have. Work/ 
Family Directions has a strong 
emphasis on customer services - our 
customers are both the companies we 
serve as well as our employee parents. 
We are quality driven. Our companies 
will accept nothing less from us since 
the service that we offer is the xerox 
of global child care resource and 
referral service. In addition to 
child care benefits, we are also 
implementing elder care. Employees 
with elder care responsibil- 
ities are affected just as employees 
with child care responsibilities. 
There is no single answer to child 
care benefits and what you, as a 
company, might wish to offer. 



JoAnne Brandes - Attorney with Johnson 
Wax 

(Dr. Herr noted out that Johnson Wax 
is one of the top 60 companies to work 
for as cited in the Working Mother 
article. ) 

As an international labor attorney, it 
still surprises me that I'm talking 
about child care, but it's a topic 
I've gotten very much involved with. 
Johnson Wax has a child care center 
they opened in September 1985. At 
that time, there weren't many 
companies getting involved in child 
care centers. I can't think of a 
company of our size that had a child 
care center at that time. 

Experts told us, if we're lucky, we'll 
probably open with about 20 children 
and if we have a good first year, 
based on our population, we m^y have 
up to 40 children in that center. We 
opened that first day with 77 children 
enrolled. We have now expanded and 
have well over 100 children and a 
Summer day camp that serves another 
200 plus children. 

The company didn't start its child 
care center in 1985 because it wanted 
to improve absenteeism or to improve 
turnover problems. They've never been 
serious problems for the cornpany. The 
company started the center because 
they felt it was the right thing to do 
for our employees and for their 
children, and because of that we would 
certainly gain in productivity. 

Many of you are probably familiar with 
Johnson Wax. It is more than 100 
years old, and privately held and 
owned by the Johnson Family during all 
of that time. Its international 
headquarters are in Racine, Wisconsin, 
and we have offices in over 50 
countries throughout the world. The 
company has always considered itself 
to be somewhat of a leader in employee 
benefits. In 1900 it was one of the 
first to offer paid vacations and 
first to provide profit sharing to all 
employees. 
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The company has, and has had, other 
benefits for the family. We've 
offered adoption aid, we have a child 
care leave of absence for mothers or 
fathers after the normal maternity 
leave, we offer flexible working 
schedules, part-time jobs, job 
sharing, and also a pre-tax program 
that we're just implementing for child 
care. So, it wasn't that unusual for 
our company to get interested in 
providing child care for our 
employees. We see it as part of our 
overall employee wellness philosophy. 

The company's interest in the program 
really started with a survey held in 
December 1983. Every few years, we 
survey our employees on every topic 
from "what do you think of your 
supervisor" to "what do you think of 
the food in the cafeteria." One of 
the items that came up, they were very 
interested in our company doing 
something in the way of child care. 
So, a task force was appointed by our 
president to look study what options 
we might have in child care - 
everything from doing nothing to 
resource and referral. A child care 
center wasn't really mentioned. 

We started our work in October 1984 
and did a couple of things that I 
think were real important. First of 
all, we surveyed our community. You 
hate to compete with the community; 
sometimes you can work well with the 
existing centers in the community. We 
did a survey of our community and 
found there were not many child care 
openings available and none of the 
type that our company indicated they 
wanted through our second vehicle, 
which was an employee survey. 

We sent a second survey on child care 
to all employees asking them every- 
thing from "what are your current 
child care needs" to "what would you 
like to see the company do." f have a 
copy that you can look at and are 
welcome to use. 



A couple of things came up from that. 
Number one, we learned from doing both 
of those surveys that it was a child 
care center that our employees desired 
most, and after a survey of our 
community we realized that a child 
care center would be the best thing 
for us to do. A little bit to our 
surprise, it wasn't the cost that was 
a big factor to our employees for 
child care. Number one, it was the 
quality of care for their children. 
Number two was having some control 
over the care. In a few months we put 
together a child care center. I don't 
have time to go into detail, but we do 
have a packet that outlines the steps 
we took. 

We developed a structure in order to 
avoid liability, which was a chief 
concern of mine, but yet give the 
quality and control that our parents 
desired, and then negotiated a lease. 
We put all of that together - the 
whole program - leases drafted, 
contracts written, and then we went to 
our president and chairman, Mr. 
Johnson, presented it and said all we 
need are your signatures and we'll be 
ready to go in three months. After 
about 15 minutes of debate, they 
approved the program. 

Now we are starting our fifth year of 
operation. We're very, very proud of 
the program. It has progressed much 
better than we had even hoped that it 
would. We have a hundred children, 
and 200 plus in our summer camp, we 
have a before and after school program 
where our employees who go to work 
early can drop their children off at 
the center. We'll give them breakfast 
or snack and take them to school, pick 
them up from school, and bring them 
back to the center. We thought that 
was important. We also have a 
kindergarten program because the 
public kindergarten lasts 2-1/2 hours 
and the day was quite broken up for 
those children, so we offer a full day 
kindergarten program in the center. 
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We think the program is unique in a 
lot of ways. We've done a lot to put 
all the money that is made in the 
program back into the program, plus 
the company subsidy, which is about 40 
percent of the total operating cost of 
the center. Because of that, we put 
the money into staff. We feel that 
quality child care comes with a 
quality staff. If we pay the staff 
what they deserve rather than the 
minimum wage that is commonly paid, we 
think we'll have a quality program. 
We have good use of equipment. Plus, 
one of the very nice features is we've 
been able to integrate the child care 
center into the company and use 
company resources such as recreation 
facilities, and some of the 
international program. We think we're 
offering a very quality program. To 
prove that, we sought accreditation 
from the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children and 
received that accreditation last year. 

We know the child care center has been 
very successful for our company. I 
don't have a lot of charts or graphs 
to show you so we can show the success 
in terms of reduced absenteeism or 
whatever. We look at the success in 
other ways - the very positive 
feedback we've received from our 
parents, their involvement in the 
program, the very unexpectedly high 
enrollments that we've had year after 
year from the day we opened the 
center, the reaction of candidate 
parents who are coming to interview 
for a job. We know in many cases that 
was the deciding factor in coming to 
work in Racine, Wisconsin, for Johnson 
Wax. Very positive publicity has been 
generated by the center about the 
company and, of course, that is very 
welcome and very beneficial. 

We do have a number of materials we've 
put together for our child care 
center. I have some with me today, 
including a sunwnary of the process we 
went through in putting it together, a 
number of articles, our survey, other 
surveys, handbooks, pamphlets, and if 



you're interested in having these give 
me your card and I'll send it out to 
you in the next couple weeks. If you 
have a center or are interested in 
starting one, please feel free to 
plagiarize it. We haven't copy- 
righted. We're so excited about our 
program that we're happy to help you 
in any way that we can. 

There are many topics we could talk 
about, especially liability, which is 
one I get a lot of questions about, 
and financial aspects, but I think 
we'll have to save those for the 
panel. Any questions you have I'll be 
glad to answer. Thank you. 

Sandy Matter. Day Care Center 
Director. Harouette El ectronics 

At Marquette Electronics, we have an 
on-site child care center here in 
Milwaukee. We are licensed today for 
140 children; we have 158 children 
enrolled in our program - approximate- 
ly 120 per day. We have part-time 
students, one day per week students, 
those that come one-half day, so we 
accommodate any kind of schedule. 
That is why we have quite a lot 
enrolled. In our Milwaukee company we 
have about 900 employees, and about 
1300 worldwide. 

We figured out last year that of every 
eight to ten employees someone has a 
child in the day care center. One 
things about Marquette, we are about 
two-thirds male and one-third female, 
so we're not the pink collar workforce 
that needs child care. We are a 
family orientated program that needs 
child care. As with Johnson Wax, 
absenteeism was not a problem at 
Marquette; turnover wasn't a problem. 
It was a family support system that we 
needed. That is why in 1984 we 
started our day care center. 

I'm going to talk a little bit about 
rroney and how much everything costs 
because everyone asks me that. In 
1984, when we were licensed for 25 
children and had 1200 square feet in 
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the company, it cost us about $35,000 
for furniture, baby beds, microwaves, 
toys, equipment, all the things that 
we needed to run our center, and it 
cost about $40,000 to bring down a 20 
foot ceiling and put in a heating and 
air-conditioning system and make rooms 
for us. We also had to put a fire 
wall up in our day care center because 
we were attached right into the 
factory and that is one of the rules 
here in Wisconsin. Everything is 
concrete in our center because we are 
in the manufacturing plant. Then we 
added on some day care space, another 
1200 square feet, in 1985. In 1986, 
we added another 1200 square feet and 
then were licensed for 94 children. 
In 1987 we added on 2400 square feet 
and that is where we are today. We 
have 7200 square feet and are licensed 
for 140 children. 

The last expansion in 1987 cost the 
company $60,000; basically it was 
remodeling. It is not cheap to put 
together an on-site day care. 
Marquette pays start-up monies for us 
each time. Now, Marquette pays about 
20% of our oudget and the parents come 
up with 70%. The parent portion of 
the budget is what we pay out to staff 
- salaries, benefits, having to do 
primarily with staff. The 20% the 
company takes up is that portion that 
takes care of the children - food, new 
equipment, field trips, consumable art 
supplies, etc. Most other day cares 
run about 70% staff costs; 30% program 
costs. 

There are a lot of things we talk 
about at Marquette about why we have 
the day care center. The biggest one 
I get from people that have children 
at the center, that have children that 
are eighteen years old, that have 
children that are 30 years old, is the 
work attitude and how they feel about 
Marquette because they are concerned 
about the family. The day care center 
is one small part of Marquette's 
concern for the family. They look al 
bringing in speakers to talk abou' an 
array of subjects for employees. 



There are weight training rooms for 
employees, we have smoking clinics, a 
multitude of family orientated things 
that we do. We also offer job sharing 
and extended maternity leave. We are 
now looking at the tax incentives for 
the people that use our center as well 
as those in the company that don't use 
our center but have child care needs. 

One of the things you need to be 
concerned about is what you're going 
to do if your company expands. We 
were one building in Wisconsin and are 
now expanding to Florida. Our service 
department is moving and ws're going 
to expand the day care down there. We 
are also expanding our Milwaukee 
company in the next 1-2 years and the 
day care will expand along with 
everything else. It's one of the 
options that our company has chosen. 
Those with multiple sights may choose 
other options, such as R and R. 
Again, once Marquette took that bite 
and said they're putting child care in 
they've decided to take child care 
wherever they go in the country. 

[Dr. Herr noted that we began the 
panel with Resource and Referral, 
moved to two direct service - when 
companies provide their own direct, 
on-site child care. Another option 
a company contracting with a large 
provider of child care or providing 
vouchers — will be addressed by Ken 
Riemer.] 

Ken Riemer. Vice President of Numan 
Resources for Children's Worlj 
Learning Centers 

It's my pleasure to discuss effective 
employer-supported child care with 
you. The purpose of today's 
presentation is three-fold. 1 want to 
discuss child care from a human 
resource perspective, 1 want to 
identify the principle concerns of 
parents regarding child care, I want 
to review how to make an employer 
supported child care program 
successful . 
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It's important that we understand, 
from a human resource perspective, 
that not everyone uses child care 
benefits at the same time. But over 
time, the vast majority of the 
workforce uses them or believes that 
they will use them. In my 23 years in 
human resources in a variety of 
industries including manufacturing, 
health care, and child care, my 
experience and also the research says 
that employees believe that child care 
is a vital benefit and that belief 
just continues to grow and grow. 

Without the availability of quality 
child care, the mother or the father 
may miss work or be less focused while 
they are at work. Parents of child 
care situations are continuously 
trying to make arrangements. They're 
on the telephone, they're going out 
and interviewing child care providers, 
they're visiting, they're following up 
and following up. You and I know 
that's not getting done at 8:00 or 
9:00 at night, it's getting done 
during the work hours and they're less 
focused when they have those worries 
on their mind . 

Child care is recognized as a real 
benefit by a growing percentage of 
employees. We were somewhat amazed 
and enjoyed a statement in a recent 
human resource magazine that said 50% 
of male student engineers reported 
child care as a very important 
benefit, yet most of these people were 
not parents. The bottom line Is 
people perceive it as a benefit they 
will use. 

Company child care centers are the 
most popular according to human 
resource publications. Why is that 
so? Three major reasons. Number one, 
it eliminates the major difficulties 
for parents. Inadequate supply, high 
cost, inconvenient hours, inconvenient 
location, and unacceptable quality 
continues to cause duress for moms and 
dads, your employees, as they're 
trying to solve those problems. 



So, when a company provides a child 
care program, when it subsidizes the 
cost, when it sets the hours, and the 
location, and they monitor the 
quality, these difficulties are 
overcome. Secondly, a recruiting 
advantage. When you have an on-site 
child care program, it's something you 
can see, smell, it's there, 
believable, it helps you immensely in 
your recruiting efforts. And finally, 
a sense of security. The corporation 
has sponsored It; the employees feel 
much more comfortable with that 
situation . 

What about from a parent's 
perspective? Parents are looking for 
child care that delivers both the 
fundamental loving, caring environment 
and the extensive resources that are 
needed to help the children develop 
their fullest potential. 
These are not just nice words. 
Thorough market research says this is 
what is crucial to parents. This is 
what is on the minds of moms and dads. 
And when we say help children develop 
to their fullest potential we're not 
talking about babysitting here, we're 
not talking about day care, we're 
talking about quality child care. 
That Is what the parents would like. 

The major motivating factors, research 
has told us that these are in the 
order of importance as studied and 
interviewed with parents over the last 
number of years. They are looking for 
1) a friendly and caring staff; 2) a 
warm, caring atmosphere; 3) they want 
the ratios to be proper, the adequate 
number of staff for children; 4) clean 
facilities; 5) a creative, well 
planned learning program; 6) well 
equipped classrooms and a well kept 
building; 7) they want It to be 
licensed by the state; 8) to have a 
good reputation; and 9) the 
qualifications of the teachers are 
important; and 10) convenient hours. 
Approximately 96% or 91% of the 
parents surveyed listed these as the 
top ten most Important factors. 
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Why would an employer support a child 
care program for their employees? 
Through satisfying the targeted 
employees needs, the employer will 
realize less tardiness, absenteeism, 
turnover, more successful recruiting 
efforts, and more positive public 
relations coverage. You've heard this 
many times, you've read this many 
times. The bottom line is the 
employee is more productive. 

Why wouldn't the employees partici- 
pate? They won't participate if the 
quality of the child care program does 
not meet their expectations. They 
won't participate if the costs are 
perceived as being too high. That's 
why it's crucial for the employer to 
select the right child care company. 
That's why it's crucial that the 
proper program and the costs meet the 
needs of the targeted employee. 

How can the employer reduce the 
obstacles to participation by 
employees? First, the employer must 
make a commitment to the success of 
the program. Next, they can mitigate 
their risk through the selection of 
the child care provider* The 
participation and the perception i s 
vital in this situation. 

What is the commitment? The employer 
must dedicate sufficient resources - 
time, money, personnel, materials - to 
establish a position of commitment 
that will be recognized by the 
employee. That's one side of the 
coin; the child care provider must 
provide a quality program. In other 
words, we must meet those ten Factors 
listed earlier. Secondly, an appro- 
priate learning environment. Thirdly, 
liability protection. The child care 
provider has to be willing to accept 
the liability of the program. 

How does the position of employer 
commitment to quality child care 
enhance employee participation? 
Simply put, commitment works to 
identify the target group of 
employees ■ that is something the 



employer will do. Research the child 
care needs of that group - that's 
something the employer could do or the 
child care provider, or they could do 
that together. Commitment works to 
establish an employer data base to 
fully evaluate the impact of the child 
care and to identify if the employer 
will realize its objectives. That, 
too, is something the employer or 
child care provider can do, or both. 
It's crucial that goals are 
established, evaluation occurs, and 
the impact is felt. In other words, 
both have to do their homework and 
cannot rush into this. This is a very 
crucial decision for a corporation. 

Commitment works to implement a 
quality program which meets the stated 
needs of the employee. That we can do 
together and also to prepare 
communication materials and seek 
opportunities which fully explain the 
child care program. Both must tell 
employees about the child care benefit 
to help the employer reach their 
objectives. Commitment also works to 
directly subsidize the cost of the 
program to make the target employee 
participation realistic. That is 
something the employer is responsible 
for. To periodically review the 
employee child care needs and adjust 
the program to meet those changing 
needs - that is something we would do 
together. In other words, the 
employers should accept shared 
responsibility with the child care 
provider for the program's success. 
The employers should aggres- 
sively pursue their goals through 
communications and continuous support 
to the employees. 

From an overall perspective, effective 
child care can meet the needs of 
employers and employees. The employer 
and the child care provider each has 
to make a commitment to ensure a 
successful program. There is no doubt 
in the minds of all that deal in the 
child care industry that child care 
will continue to be a key benefit 
through the 1990' s and into the ?lst 
century. 
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CITIES IN SCHOOLS 
"RECONNECTIKG ^UE DISCONNECTED*' 



AI*PRSD WARD 



-Abstract** 

This national process of public /private 
partnerships, in operation for over a 
decade, has been successful in dropout 
prevention in over 30 cities. Cities in 
Schools addresses issues such as 
attendance, literacy, job preparedness, 
remedial education, drug abuse, emotional 
and health problems - all of which hinder 
school completion and job readiness - 
through the development of an integrated 
support system for at-risk students. 



Of all threats which put the nation 
at risk, few are more ominous than a 
permanent social underclass whose growth 
is fueled by large numbers of children at 
high risk of social and economic failure. 
Their hope to escape the bitter fruits of 
multi-generational poverty lies in their 
education. However, the forces that 
foster failure are frequently more 
powerful than the influence of the school. 
National statistics indicate that 30% of 
our young people dropout of school before 
finishing high school. In many of our 
cities, the dropout rate is closer to 50%. 

Dropouts as a group are highly susceptible 
to drugs and delinquency. And sadly, they 
are all but economically dead, trapped in 
lifelong joblessness. Children at highest 
risk of becoming disconnected from 
mainstream society come froin homes headed 
by single parents who did not finish 
school, hold low paying jobs or are on 
welfare. Their status typically means 
that they are unable to provide even the 
basic resources and supports necessarv for 
the physical, emotional and src^al 
development of their children. 

Typically, health and human services that 
could till the gap are remotely located 
and therefore usually unavailable to at- 
risk youth. And even when they are 
engaged, they do not reach disadvantaged 
youth in a timely or coordinated fashion. 
Schools, where the youth's needs show up 
most clearly, are unable to cope with the 
many non-academic problems that seriously 
impair their performance in school. 
Highly motivated though they may be, 
teachers cannot be expected to spend more 
time as social workers, counselors and 
keepers of the peace than as teachers. 
Traditional educational approaches do not 
work for at-risk youth. 
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GETTING HELP IS AS EA SY AS GOING TQ ^^QQl 



HOW THE S YSTEM WpRjCg 



CIS is a alternative to a "stand alone" 
delivery of social aerviceB. A number of 
agencieB in the city deal with tho many 
problems impacting the at-riok youtH 
population. But instead of expecting that 
a troubled child will seek help from 
social aervicea spread all ovor tho city, 
CIS enl 'StB and coordinates these 
rosourcoB (counseling, «duc*tion, hanlth, 
recreation, financial, legal and 
employmont) to deliver their services in 
the school. 

UBing local ftducational Bites as the focal 
point is one of th€j key principles of this 
unique program. Schools are centrally 
located, easily accessible and are seen 
as a positiva institution within most 
communities. .Schools are also tho one 
place where large numbers of at-risk 
children can be reached on a regular 
basis* 

S.TRQN G WORKING PARTNERSHIPS 

Partnerships are required to succosBfully 
combat our dropout problem. No single 
institution can cure it by itflelf . That's 
why another key principle of CIS is tho 
development of working partnerBhips 
between the public and private sectors of 
the city. CIS draws together leadership 
from the echool system, local governnent, 
local human service agencies, tho businesB 
community, and volunteer organizations to 
focus their talents and reaources on tho 
dropout issue. 



Students are referred to CIS by 
principals, counselors, teachers, and 
parents. Roferral often io tho result of 
poor attendance, disruptive behavior, low 
academic achievement, or faisaily problem « 
The students participating in CIS normally 
attend core clftflsefl with the other 
students. But, for on© p<iriod each day, 
CIS Btudonts report to a team of 
professional r«po0ition#d adults who ar« 
partners in the CIS processoii. 
Functioning aa case managers, tho team 
builds relationship with their students, 
sees that required services are delivered, 
and provides lots of encourageMent . 

CIS is not an educational program. 
However, it compliments the educational 
experience as counselors work with 
students and their families, planning 
fiold trips, putting them in touch with 
job opportunities, financial and legal 
aid, health care and housing, rsMwdial 
education and, if necessary, drag 
rehabilitation. If a CIS student skips 
class, they find out why and try to do 
something about it. Through CIS the 
child, once at risk of becoming another 
dropout, is now a person receiving the 
extra attention ho or she needs to stay 
in school and graduate. A personalised 
relationship is developed with each 
dtudimt to motivate achieve»ent in a 
carLng way. 

PROVIDING U^rrE R SERVXCISS WITH OUT KASSIVB 

Whonovor possible, staff and roncmrces are 
repositioned from existing agencies. The 
repositioned school site teams continue 
to be i^mploye'-l by and accountable to thoir 
home agencieb and organiKations while they 
deliver their services to students in the 
school. The only new funding required is 
usually provided by the private sector to 
support the CIS manages^ent te&si which is 
needed to maintain coordination, training 
and coMftunication asK^ng all the partners. 
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CITIES lU SCHOOLS IS HOT AM EIPERIKEMT 



CIS was initiated in X974. Since then, 
it has been replicated in public achools 
in 33 cities though out the country, CIS, 
Inc. is a private nonprofit organisation 
located in Washington D.C.. CIS haa 
consistently demonstrated its ability to 
keep potential dropouts In school, to 
bring current dropouts back to achool, to 
improve attendance, and to increase 
academic achievement. 

THE CIS COMCEPT IS BASED QH THREE 
PRIKCXP LES 

*working partnprnhips between the public 
and private aoctoro for governing and 
funding the syfltem 

*thti usfi of MchOijlH or altcirnativfe 
education sites as the 

field of action for the coordin.ited, 
integrated delivery of huinan servicea 
•repositioning of staff from existing 
human service agencios 

and volunteer organizations to more 
effectively provide support for at risk 
students 



CIS OBJECTIVES 

♦improve at-risk students' school 
attendance 

*enhance their personal, educational 
and social development 

♦improve their employment attitudes 
and skills 

♦increaso parental involvement in 
their education 

♦increase poBltivo beh&vior 

♦assist the schools' ability to 
address the needs of their students in a 
wholifltic manner 

C ISWDEL 

♦a city wide board of directors 
comp')Bnd ot )eadets froMi educaLion, local 
governiTKjnt, the private cector and 
human service organizations 

*a management team, hired by the 
board of directors, consisting of a 
director, an agency coordinator, a project 
director/trainer, and an administrative 
assistant 



♦ development of coordinating otructuroa 
built around small/ accountable and 
personalliod dollvory units of multi- 
disciplinary teaAS of teachers and social 
service professionals 

i.'_££B5mZilS>il 

* personal relationships made possible by 
thn collaborative arrangement is the 
BitKjle most iaportant factor 
luKin^ «"ccefl8 of CIS intervention systems 
(When teachers, social workers and 
counselors work as teams with the sam« 
gcoui of students daily, they increase thft 
chances of idontifyiny and resc|ondinq 
quickly to - «ds th^-t iire impedimSnts to 
the education of at-risk stuMonts. Actlntr 
afi caring familios wlih access to 
roflources, they are abio to facilitate 
p<»Bitive changes in fltudont'B attitudes, 
behavior and perforwance,) 

CIS act' as a catalyst in assisting 
communities .oorganizo their educational 
and huma.i service delivery around a 
collaborative «vodel in tho schools. 
Thn-jc/h thtr pownr of CIS partnerahipn , 
comniunitlftfl arc able to leverage the 
repoflitionincj of hiirnan ocrvLcn providers 
to work alongside teachers as intezrvention 
resources to assist at-risk youth in 
overcoming barriers to education. 



♦education site project teams 
composed of repositioned staff and 
coordinated by tho project 
director/trainf»r 

If tho at-risk population of students 
can be retained in school and prepared for 
gainful emplo>Tnent, the benefits are three 
fold I 

♦the tragedy of wasted lives will be 
averted 

♦public assistance costs will be 
reduced 

♦employers will gain a pool of entry 
level employees 

The Cities in Schools procesti not 
only creates partnerships to support high 
at-rl?5k otudnnts but it is also a process 
of systematic change. The process 
improves the way social services dolivor 
their services, the way communities and 
social services interact with schools, the 
way social services function together at 
a common site, and tho way a cL^y in 
collaboration addresses a whole range of 
common problems. The Cities in Schools 
process introduces the h€?r^-.to-"f ore 
missing link for successful partnerships, 
the neutral third party. Tho addition of 
a anal I managomont teai« that reproseuts 
all partners and sees that the interests 
of each participant satisfird, rltiea Jn 

Roconn»ct8 the Diaconnecto-J ' I 
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Developing Instruction 
for Workplace Literacy Programs 



Jub-atyecific reading, wri' in^, and compuiation Uiskn 
require differeiil applic ul ion n of basic skilU from ttio?e 
w-hich arc lauifhi in traditirinal aduU ha:.ic education 
,a5i5e5or oth<!r ncadcmic pnviror.mcnu To prep,ArL' 
socieiv's rapidly jjrowin,? n\jmber orinifrrnrdiaio lllcralfi 
lie. tho>if? wh'^i rtad a? nhriui the ^^sh-Tih i^radp U-vf^i) for 
enif> -level tmplo>ni€rU, impru^cd jobptrt- rfruHKt, 
retention, and potential promotiun, [riunirig pr(.i?roni^ arr 
needed which '"ach ba^ic 5k ill % m '.hp cmtf xt ul'j'jb ta-.k> 
These sp«c^al workplace application- uf iw-^ic -.ksll i are 
generic to many difTerrn* or-upation-i Tht»> mcludt- 

• jnh rradrng privo-^o^ for N-r-^Mnj? informiVi-Tn 
<jnd fnr u^invf hii?hf'r level ihinkink*. iirau ^it- • 
to problem •<nlvp 

• 'xcupaliunal w ri'.'.ni( prf>:t'.-.^ f-T .^rj^tii.izinK 
clear, read.^l'ie wri{ .a^. and for fiu^ierinjf 
ihoic thinking skills v^hich onai«'(- jnaty-ii- 
elaborauon. and exL«niion of wruien i(J«»4i 

• 'Aorkplace applicalior.r nrma'-hrn-.^tlicd' 
proceai for calculatinj? infvrmation und 
solving problems thai fio be>.jnd ha-iic numbpr 
concep',5 and en^ible work4.'r>i trrjcquirf 
proPicienc) Ip^i'l.-^ in rej-^nJUfii} jt'd 

Why should basic iklll* be (alight U\ ]ub tfl^rk rnntP^t:' 

Tej.:hinj('x:^'.ipiUi"i\Ai dpi>'i''<^M'"<n of r.a^-.c: ';k>!l *. with 
: riuiil job matcriiiU help? workers Ihiil ihp p-irp'-^** f'>r 
ba?!'.* «kill.* inalructi n to achin. e j }\> pr* ncicncy 1 hv 
experience a direct transfer of the rejdinif. \^ri*JtnT 
compuifttii-n. kind prtbtem ^oUin^ ^'K^^t^ «hp^ lrjrr>joP,h' .r 

Icirncr? hj.e r.o*. achieved acirirT.ir <rcr;<. IVi-n 'rc >i".»r- 
of pxp"-ur^ fhr > h had f.i sj^nrriil >ktlU d< ^rl .onicr/ 
withifi a IrjdilP.'Hjl fdui-.i'i'T. jp;jwM:h I'r. jja'w - .■.n 
i'.vng. drt'p oti'. r jlir-^ »sre hi<h ' I ).irkr r -a jl-I ^ f J r. 1 w** v t 
and tr.in>IatL-'n -^f dc-dr-'nu- tirn^'-^.-., r,M'~\; » 
p« f t'.jru.jncc I A nunmu^l 'S'.u'h? cta\ l^^VT fJii h. 
Mik jl*ck>. I9i0 Mikai^cks V1H)1 Kor tlu j . 
?ij':rp;'.fut w.jrkfr<rcr lilrr.i'-> pr.jirjjr..: r.rvd '.l- f k u < ■ i. 
htcriic> th,4l WL>rkcr:j cr.co Jiilcr c«fc!uijrl\ "V-- 

And ihe ['-"t'-Mf'* of pri-.^rr^n^ ^-x » i-" 'til I'l n rn' . v;r 
Ipvrl g4ir-nf f jKl> (c-: <r,,rr- '> '-t nir.rr tiL.j^l. in.- 
echir V. r jr.mt -^iJlislw: i', i- d'-'l^TiMH* d iti-'." j < 1«> f 



dtmonilrated by parti'-ipft^ihjt f 



ftp' -.''r; 



Developing pro|.^rafr. nfjob tUer.icy f rdinin^ th.a i- j'.Ii 
from Lhe charts, manuals. and proccQica thai v-orkcr-, u-r to 
p^'fnrrn lanks '"conic-xUKxHy fund innal cur ricalum""i 
ensures that the instruction will be meanin(?i'ul to 
emplc'>i'i'« in terinn fif what, thry arr alreudv fjnii!i.\r >mM'. 
I e . thrir job> L'rimg ihe existing "mental honks" 
(schemata^ derived from their work environnicr.'. j'.d 
ex|)^rii'ncf' to attach nnwinformaiinn help^e.A<^f the 
iii'.-.fr;r.iMti.fn o\ iipv. kr.r.vvlrdrr into the old tShovn.vtkM-. 
1967, Fingerel. 1934. Karr. Cdre>, & Tone Valentine, 
\W) And. huv in« thi- r^.j/.rt'.init^. prnriic^* '.he nr v.ly 
learned Skills on the job ever> das in the ^^me context m 
M-hich they were taught help^ worker.-^ rel^nn new skill- iirid 
CL.ntinue to u .e '.horn If in fact, worker-, have urce . .f^l!:. 
learned the job related bft^ic t;kilU presented in un effecir. e 
workforce literdC> program, ihe re'iult should be e\ idencrd 
m higher job accur.»c> . prwlnctu if>, and cmp^-vee 
rel'^ntif-n pri^mclion H^urr-.. .ilon^ wiih lov^er accidtrii 
rates 



How are on job appIlcftlJons of hasir skill* idenliried? 

I'rior !<. u^'leciion of; jb rel.iU-J \■^^■■\'' ^.kiit ■ bf include J (. 
a vkorkforce iiteracy prf>«ram. trdinef^ and educators need 
rr.r,l)ier*.eernpl.'>peM>*'"f^' n. workpalee tasks iindto 
KAihtr workp.tlcc m.ilrrial^ for u .c in the devcloprr.eni <'\' 
curnculum v*hii:h 'ihould r-.muijte ke> basic jJkilU and 
problem ^oJvm? fnsks thit workers face on the job t Drew & 
Mikuieck). Thi^obicrvati^-^ djlu Cjllection 

prtyrtdurc i^r.iUed l,iierdc> Tii = ' aUMiU.TAi SimiUr 
to»radiU;wMlj'^bnr task unali.^'.- .. i N i^ J nn-'h vd ih.it 
u§ed for identify mjt rl^- .hjh ofj-b fa^k. \ihich rp'j lire 
f-ading. writing. cfnip-JtJtiort ar.d prrblem 

Tlie tr.uner t«r e J jcatar Ahoo.'nducts the l,TA will need !«> 
:ip<?r.d dpprr>iiinu^tel> U 5 ■ 'J »Jda>5 Jt the wnrkVile. jnd '^..i-. 
r qviire time fc^r & fnllnw % •..ic itirif'i rviidui^ - to 
...i'..4in.Klo>r,u>njl maieruUand inf«irm.r.i'«n f'<'^i!i"f'.- 
tjr^eteJ f-T uniiU-i* lihf.uM b" f.h^'C' .r cn:r> IrwJ ji' 
pr'^mHtLib> rr.d Ir^f! Thr t.C A prf Ci\iure ^h<. jid c -nlaii^. 

nnnt Visit 

J [Jnef mlerv lewn w ith mafKi^orr.en' " plant 

mjnj^fr. p*.-^ "»n' »'? dirf^tr-'r trainmvr rlirr.rcir 
ur.i'on 'jfTirij'. r tr ' ' >r<j!ri[;t r»-pr..T(| n.^ 
b iild '^iipp^'rc f.-r 'h» pr. /^an: 

Kor ifnrh n nrk /'r in Its I^-v* #d: 
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fi Intrrvic'w with worker f«>drlormino a 

ciimpt'tent v.orkrT *> ihinkuu; pr.Kcs:,OT for 

I' ()b>prvatiop. (rt* s^()^^e^ oj» llu' jobd-'int; k< v 
Ki 4u- ••kill . f,i-.k> 

maUTMl-i 

I )p:i Hhotn^raphin^ f.r \ idff tap'ni; work^-r 

Anaji'eii from On-wl- MikuUckv. 1933 t 

Jlnvs »rt' workforce llU-rary liislrut llnnal muterhils 
(levelopod? 

KflVctivr in .iruultr'nal mctn-rtrils ar<- tlonvt-d tliroclU fr^iit 
the t.t-.k M''T f.\\v I.TA hj . l>f;(-n cwiifl;ii;>f ti, tlic 
• ..11, it,. (I iiittUruil;> .lUil interview notCj acquired durinfilht 
pl.iK' i,.it rufll.rr lUuiK/ed 'I hi^ an.ily?i''> nf job 

Fci.ttKl In -^ic skill-' N done at \\\c luk ItAC'Ibt'Ctiun' ii^.rV. 
flu' ' i^M' of L( h.n iuf m a job r.haf d( .crihf > ihr^ 
[..(•rr'»rr.i.uiC(.- i/fki rnjMfuniifuI fuRCfi'.n Thr-iu^^x -tkill - 
.ippiittilion U^'is lidt^ribtd m (frir.^ uf rfufiiuia*; 
i.i li.i',i..r Win vMjrk iicUwtif -. Tn d«-". f/l-^p job -.ij!nil.iU"H- 
,ind v\c ic\'.ti(i)T \ r.<iruvi\"\\. ihef- ;{.»^.in^ pr.-- »ilur< i . 
rc'{'iniintMk(b d 

A MRlviii't o f Informntlon from pln nt v Uit; 

J K»'Ut: v^ <.f'c..M( .^'rd pnn'.fdjr.b T.jitcruih and 
ir;!i I \ ifc"A v.;V.^ to iiic^nw fjmtliar '.vj»h w rk 
m »>» rMi-;. .\ruv ili^.-. fnuironi;itMi!, IlhjU. 
pfn- .-(lijrr. .inrlj.'.K pr-rlf-rm.inrr irr.il'. 

h y^ rr rr.'.r;: ■ ; • I'^lcd }nb mj^f r liI- t^r.d 
i?\ii rM»"A d < i ■ ' •••• -'f'lii.iiii- f.i»-k- li'f 
•A-.i k< tb»i' ar f- li. • ^yJS'll ^" 1^" ' ^ ''"f-' 



tkirw:d a;. ti..i;Mr »n -.k - if.N' -'i p 



.1-' (■ [.■tTl' ' 



s» Collating printed job lask material s w ith 
basic bkilU applicati'm > that iuuc been 
identified, selection ofjob matfrials thai an he 
uj^ed intact, modified, or simulated to provide a 
\thiclc for ttaching tht hanir -skills a.-; thoy arn 
urN^d ton the job 

h Developing strucuirr d jcil> simulation-i nf 

increasing difricuUyiccinlainintjhainip skills 
upplif rtUon.ii fromjob nulertab^ "A nnri»fii\in 
olTive simulation? rtr exercii^a sho jld 

(kvtrlr.ptd for t'ai bjob UtW (o U- t.* iinb', 

for the in-iiructor to modc-l. one- for Bt'idi n!^ u> 
try uul v^hilc learninK, and Ihret* fcrr ^ tudl'I^l 
praclico to reirifurce Ii-arninij Thr-af 
simutationdi mav Dncoii.pa-u an entirr' job la-ik 
nr developed lo instruct i-'riiitm uibta-.k- 
Thcv alio may hf UHcd L>i \'tf- and fH^-^ttt'-N f^r 
thf- inUrurHi.r.itl projjr.im i 

liiii'.friiil '• iiiid nr dt'i.».'li'pif'»tnr nfstdii.i k .kvl! 
frjtpreiv-^ f'lromplfmrn? kry ^r.i-.tr >\k»tiT 
in ;'.ructio]» with crtali djob tj>.k .Minulatjon • 
M'hilippi, 19331 

Itis important tn n()t4' thHl UU not the jol> in^ks 
th^mselv fs (hpt arr to bf inught, bui rA(he<r ihe hn'^k' 
skills nf riU'd hy a h cirki r tu accomplish Ihr lusks on a 
given Job, 1"bc in '^irik tij.'Mdl d(. ii^n ofthf curnculvrn 
'bould empba^iff" infnrni i*\r»n prof ^ -sin? Thf fr^Lii of 
in^lruclinn "^biiiiM br nn showing erriplPiierT ho«f ^hrv can 
pfrf'jrni tbr prfKr^^r^, nn Lrjirnin^f hnw In Ir.un ^ li j 't r, 
I .'^'♦f breaking proct^^L-i into pr^vedurul sftp> an J bk 
pf '^i'iini? dir?*?t injiruriinii in ibinkt»\t -i'raJe^'vf v. ^br 
C'.irrieiilLirji *nablr« f mpl-.»>ft - lodeu'ivp -.'.If (luci'.ujniju 
titiJ (uf'fiti^l t's ity-n\-.fH'.nrnir; p.i'f.f'rn- fii.'rUii 'M ' 

w-ich heip thf 571 become indcpcindcr.i leaiftf 'tafj 
r-ijnirr' .' >rt r(* rhc.r n pr- .'^ ; -ii • ' ■ • < 
KlKurps l.a.* 3for Upicalj'.bta^k i\ppb. .t'f P' .iit' ^' 
«nMiw and c?mpu!aM'.'J^ ^^..^r fiMpb,*-;/^ nu- 1 1; m 
prxesain* f 

\^ ho shfiulH fU'\ Plop inslruclion for \* orkfor re htfi rt*. > 
pro(trami'* 

Thr fu-.'iiU'n'acal »?Iemcn* "".ht d'' v£?|r.p:r»ir;: Lfli.i-.' . 4. 1'l^ 
tra>ninn for th** ^'irkp'-jce i? fhe abib'y t(^flcbi¥»i.p 'J-.*' 
-^p;.'r"pni'.r fr.'.rpCra'J.'n of j ^b 4pf':ifi.' J iV*.-. i^nti ir.id;*f i' 
t:H'.ir<Trii-'n.4l <k«lU in^'rucM »r; P^-'^f^l'-pii'ii dr-i -'i->:': — i^J■^'- 
'.rnp>m''^'.lr.g curncakim f>.i5 <pf ; I -h kn.. Alrdir f.-. fr,rK 
rT,r'.-<vf f how li* (earn a i' mrrf i.tr ■ !hr ab!U!> •* • 
\'i I !" .rif 'h- >i?.-i: -ikiH- u;.»^mu I'l ni t n.r J jf J ut tr i( 
carr^f'it J jh Ja:ik? 1.5 a bi,^r.'y .-.a''.M .t-ia.J r.-- clrTu ■ .1 
arr.i 'ifrfkiiru;* r Tpf f 5i"f li r...n>b,.-\ - . \\:r- f.f la^. ff 
'--:itpi'i> rri^j^* t r Jiniit find H-r^ii'i"- t*'-'^ i^r^'i-jT'** i 
I'h-'f 5 : -f i »' "'"i kr "rt • f r j_ I. 1 ' fJ- f : if . 
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of remedial in;it ruction and ofjob fM»rf«prnuincD prrMrcdurcs 
Instruction may b<- develo(K-<i b> an in*hou-;^^ training -naff, 
r<luc.uion Al vj-nd'ri , cunvrnunil) -harmed • cii-.iotv. or ^jWiMal- 
hirr tcacher-i who have rccciv..d prr ^ruininj; on job 
jrijfonal ^ Kn.plo> niK^n^ rrain»nr. p'^-if ^^mn.W Imvp rh'-- 
:iHv;intci5ir (if fnrnilinrilv wjih r«)tT tii ;ks lu.d in\t\i'riu\-'^. ^ul 
rnay lack the ffJucahcna! hflcis(jr/)und tn iMs(r'ic':i'.r..il 
.'-r.itf i^io'. Ur ir-iiolnotf hn^ic ^.kill-. tr. .idult ; l*rorV ,-.^irin<il 
• dui Mt'jr.^ I'lvuild \if' i .ip iblc of'd' u liii-ini; v^/ lt lU d 
I'Ui ncuUm;, but are likt-ly ttiU-deficicni m K-vlmical und 

pcfkrmancf Whichever initruci;'jr>Lil dtw.lop-unt 
4in orpanizaLinn drcirio • fo Uikr 1 pruvtdr \*nrkl*orrr' 

training and proparnnnn ffrf prii»:r.{m '.r)nprr<. ^^nd 
prf.'.idcr.i u nf?ct'i-.dr> .it-p toc'. ..in; »hj' v. ria* re .iil^ • i-. 
iin fffi-cttu Hir.tru'. U'>ii4il pruhr I f.rf n.M liriy; 



Summarv 

Wnrkfiirrr htr tac\ i •• ni ! .iMr hr rfrfinrd tn trrm nf 
r»ru'.'' Hiti'filt- if'j- 'M-!'. .ipfi'iiNi'.i 'iK Mrhj'.'li c»rr u:' J m 
tPchri'doRv rt/id recor.ri^uf»iii>ifM>f b'jii!\f'-i5 a/.d ■nJu-'rv 
\. ic'w w(ir«fnrcr hU'r.icv pr-iKf^ini '■' O" '"*: 

'».' rktr i»-. •■ .iccoi .full;, tr.in-' J'.ir k; ttMr(imri hi'" i 
(•'' pTlVirir..!!'. ;r t'fr.i!irij: m ^rr ir* i J'-'f ^'iL'f, [.»r i:r.r^ • 

a'.i.ii^ • ''-1 ' I'j !{• '.d k;.*' .1".! ) f--'t • 'r L "■• fi "T' .rrc. f' f-" 
in ilv vf < djM. ^h.r. (••'••' ; '--n h^Mp-—.: 'A'-tut-. fr-.T'-'f*' .r 

'itfrj.'.'v prr-t;rLrr. rp..il'- -fr-ikl < ..vu.i?'' i'.»;j-.iti 

p': I). 'vCf rf *pr''i''-r. r^r. •-■ iV • L.:'irf . .if 1 ; • i-! ' 
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NorthcTn Michipi-m Hospitals has, for the 
past thre€* yeara, been working toward a 
mill ti -competency approach to staffing a 
conplox organii'.aL ion delivering hospital 
h«altl) care services. This prosontation 
details the effort at Northern Michigan 
Hospitals, outUntss various definitions of 
mult l-coHpoLoncy approaches, discussers 
wxanpler, of cross - functional staffing 
within ^ h.^'.piral ju-Ming, ^md details hav 
Northern Michigan hospitals acco-pl i shfj 
it'll fMuits. U\ /idiiit ion* U dt5i/tribui; 
th* benefits cnicveJ by NMH due- to it.r. 

of thy j-ioblonn thai wore tmcounti-rcirl and 
how thosp pr-Mf'ns worn 'i Vjr^?i?it^d . 

Deflnit lon»! Mult i • i't'!.->(!i t-m y onj^Loypt'S 
generally tend to bo enplovees whj rrv^f r-nf 
of thif following frfUr dose, r i pr Ions ; 

1. L'npioyccs whj arc ir training l^r 

nnf Jf^S rr,fsfttitpx,f_/ whllf- w.rkir.ii U; 

fliutluT Linteiatt'd area; 
Z, SV.illrd workers l^fing 

(• rosB- tr;^ In^d \\\ ti'lajo:] J. ,» jp 

dtfferfcME Jeb fanilics; 
K W vri'.ers with - - Ur yi.b'^ .ind job 

functions f o.m-'i iddf tTis^ /n.. fcss 

depart R«nt a i '^r dlvf.sienal Inif-^, . ; 
'* . Wury.i-t'n ui;,. fif j:tbs .lie l^Miig 

enlargpil, expan ling riir* s^ope i f 

iLnited .t,»b functs.-ns r , if/. nu- 

ani unre latej i Us . 

Mkrhiptan Hospitals kDciud^'! ejcan; ien fr-~ 
ti 1 1 fu u eft hesp arf 

mi Proflie: 

NM'fliri'f Michjjtar \l 'ipfil*; • a • t'f- * 

i^^[f*i\t('u PS wi.h» 'i ar I »f i-'ns ir ^ j-? Lrie^^.":; 

trU il'ks'lr. ^ f lit. i.-'fc-'w lr,.vi- - 

f . r^». r-.i I ' f-j. . t u f 1 ir. I ' L.r r.T' , 

»''"•?•}- ,r I .-. It • . , r ■ -r ■.' i ' 

Hr-r'f >U Pf I • iris^r-"" " t •••!'^ »r*' •' * 



to enployt'en. Ovnrall , the phllosophv 
could be phrased as "too little, too lat«^" 
in oL'r efforts to acconplish strategic 
objectives through promotion and staff 
flexibility. 

However I as a result of our intlativtEi, wp 
now h^vff rany examples of staff throughout 
the organisation who arc presently ciu.ss 
trained, Thr't;*< cxnr^\i\v^ ini ludfM 

• 1 raUving of t. ranspurtat I on clerks fur 
drirk r >'.^^ and angiographv fMnrric-n*; in 
C/'Ji r^diulufjy a(id x-^r^y iepartiacnts; 

• jbstct r teal unit clfrk', have t^ot;rt 
trained as notaries; 

• .'Jtort' rucTi fJtaff an- ( rnsr. frainetl to he 
abh- u> ^.arry out rcsp.Mi.'^ lb 1 1 i t it-s in 
c(M\rral 'iuppl ic*. as wtjII ay stcicl'. Ingj 

• t]lt?'.^i;> «ald*i stf. tius% tr^lhfcd I f- 
lab.-ratorv f un; t in^ns , pbiebc^i oriv and 
jjsiticf)'^ iinir ( lerks aij 1 

r r nn •-.{),. T tor. «){ 

• o!ii' r If. (r » M rtt^*. ha^'M b-"**!! ( r(««J?s 'r^inr;! 
to s'jpporr cc-r./st ruct ion .'ifaff .in] 
pneiriat ic confr^'ls engineers: 

• v.iT r.fthanic ba-^ b*^en rraln^ l a5 a 
K'l ksni th; 

« arr ^ in ^ \\v ^f*-)ri'y ,^rri\, Fi^aff are 

bein|5 useJ. a-, available, for t un^^'t tC'r>R 
«iu'b as punting LMi \ ^ctieral rjintcnante 
d>.»v. 

fiiUfj":!, Miro-jjjh r.-,^r r-i 1 1 I -ccrpc tcrtr v 
Maii.ir.^, w have been able to expand '''ii' 
fr.-*ral t rd ^j-jr^ futut i'T. it«!rlf ft- 
V'l t'i In r-To area^-: rr.: j..gL., .if the h.^sjU.-ti 

< r.-Hs 'fii^rd rvjriing * P a M ^ d f^/j xind 
V'l. , Ml'.'ti. r,. d-Ji^Lrn. fl:r.i«;ek r pp i ng *--.taff hAv-* 
l:-.^:-. . r.'S'; rs-.»i,iu-} r.. -j ■ .^p h^r-r assistant 
lUr ii's J51 i dirt.*rv av'I f ur . t I'-n*?. f 'prail, 
ra.b (-r---s'; frainifir, b.as br-r-n a'-hiP'/ed 
d'lf r'-.f 1^1^:'' fbrrr \r'ir-. in i^.ir 
t I c in f /a* I . :-. . 

Hov this at < (jwfpl lubrd ■ ir iiuii rftt trf; 
¥ rr.t- t tr. . a ^ o*.k T ^ ■ ■ . \ ; 
I'U'K, f ^ A. iii j.-vr.? vi:. ! w ' I V it ■. ■■ 

f r ' I'M* f.f f I' 'i 4< l?vvtr._g tL'j 
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organization. This comitLee failed 
niA^tiibly. An w« l«^Arned l^ter, cross 
training and cuiti-f 'incLional approaches 
are best cultivated as a "bv>tton-up" 
function in thu organization, wlu>re people 
can seek training to improve themselves, to 
add to their job security and to grow 
professionally in thn organization. 

Thn real catalyst for nulti- f unct lonal 
approaches «it NMM was our Cainsharlng plan. 
Cainsharing taught our organization that 
the business side of the business was 
important , that It was crucial for every 
pFiployre to contribute to jjn it^shar liij{ and 
that the cnpioyce got something in ri'luin 
far that contrlbut ion. That raised 
awareness anon^ eni»loycii^s regard in>5 Vlw 
nL'tid for pioJucLivity and efficiency 
Ip.provcnent and raised everyone''; attention 
li» si'll ir.piovujswnt ai i\w sanw? time. 

Ill*- TAH f '%%k f«>rrr dM 3rroe»pU*h 
things. It created a "j"b jar" function 
which ir, nnw managed hy the Hunan Rcaourcea 
iJr-r'.'irrneni . The Job jar Is available to 
all »»mpl i»yiM\'; with ra 1 ir^ie rui their 
hands wh(' want, to ensiire a full paycheck. 
Jn addition, the TAP task force identiiled 
areas In which It was appropriate arid 
proper to ron^ldi^r r rosn-t rJiin inji activity 
.IN n f<»i f-i/» n /ed Mnpl iiyYt^^itl rtvlivlly. 
h+-Vi.n.l that, ''he ccTrMiivv, rA^i frequnnlly 
iail felt p'.wf't less t r> hrlnn nfiout any 
(haugf'i, until enployees began d^lng it 
t hrrie Ivrs, 

III aJditiun lu I'Al' and OjlnnharlnHf t-hf' Job 
|t *st ing pruct'ss was iu t e leidl ♦ d , «iu thai 
t'/ecy i'npley«/f fccel'.'fd a pitted notice r.f 
a^.Mllablr 'n>b p.»siti('ns. irlor tu IW thlfi 
was tu-t uhumIii^. Ill aJdllloM, a speund 
e?'.i»h»yee t.^isk forte was crfated to bt*glh 
Ihf dist'J'ijJlMji uf a "full enpl'^ypwiU" 
phlto^ 'phy (nu ln-.'L»FfrO. Hcaune c-f use of 
s .-^thlnp. c aUed "rt l»»ip.Mte it^ff (U^y^" tuue 
(Uy layoCfs), rnpU<yre'; wrre highly 
«aMj^';l( L'ed t. the •^ f hat th/v.- tuuld Iv. 
given a dav cff wlth-ut pjy. The Fuil 
Knp luyrnvit iask ^'-rup Huggpstt'J a u'j layoff 
phi Ins »phv M> Mn' "I |f,.-i?ri i'Jit II I', , iin-l wtutt* 
the lan^ua^e f^t f;a:l. a I'h; li'*»>phy , 
thjt philcsjphy statervjivt b.aJ t^uriJifl 'i 
[iiw w>L' t hu c^sidilLunii wa^ <i u l 1 1 irt^neiiS un 
r hr jiarr '>l e^".t^ lpy*'nn ti^ tr»isr, t rn • n a'lJ 
Ihir-re^i're br i!^e.) cr^'^f^ f 'in: M !l ly fr-r 
VMt Il>us 'nib duties. Fof ins^.ttULtf, If we 
h.l er.':eT^ (.^pa>tty 1^* ' 'ir •^fptlle 
prne*;^ U'.ir unit, r*4?|-,or fhiiii s?tsdltt.n stntf 
1; w^M; i\ sh-i^ p ly < w -lilt w^r rb'Ti 
f-' r fnklnj?; ir\vrn'" vy '^r nru/kLng shptvc'-:. 
1 T- uhTtr/rr. iKif , in Fart, Is what 
^, ^;:T",r,? ir. t ihci^ brr ir*" r he rir«lYst fvr 

'■ lr>/f" I', '•.h:^'.;i<h lit \l ItC:-^ f .'r 
p■'r' H < ♦ n y.\ r.h^ .'f.-- is*\.\ their npfd t ' 



systems began to naturally occur, 
encouraging peapie. to tctoDC rore flexible 
and rx?re useful to various departinents . 
Nursing established a bonus point system 
which was designed to encourage nore RNs to 
work cross shift and cross functionally 
than had been previously experienced in the 
institution. Overall, as enployee 
understanding of the effort increased, the 
program accelerated, and literally drove 
itself. 

We have realized »any benefits frc« this 
effort. These include a highly improved 
retention of trained, highly-conpetent 
r.nployees. Our turnovnr rates at Northern 
Michigan Hospitals is around 8 - 9Z in nost 
fnnctiunii and 11% within the nurslnp, 
function, which Is narked ly lowrr than thn 
turnover experienced nationwide. We also 
have a helgiitiincd ability to "stretch" 
staff, rather than add personnel for 
sliTl -'rrn nf'rd*5 - p^'*vv I f - r.^f f j r Umh y , 
We have heightened staff satisfaction and 
challenge, creating higher levels uf Job 
;ecijrity and this has l>een reflect erl In an 
aiHUi«l eritployee opinion survt^y tliat Is 
conducted In our organization. Wo are 
showing signs of nrich irf» roved teanwnrk as 
a rcr.ult of (te.iple knowing r<'tr ati oh\> 
another's Jobs and departmental 
t e(|U[ repvvnt 5; . And pr/'d.-tMv ri-.»"»r 
slgntf icant iy, we are able p:Jt r- >rc' 
nnriswis at ^tho b eils [i\v while other 
non -nursing support personnel take im\ 
duties that KNs need not do. We hcv.'o 
ir.pvoved planning and pacing ^'f tho Wi-rk 
Ibroughour fht- (^rg.inizat I jri b. !..a»nf' ol t hr* 
t^xpiinded knowlftdj^e Iu^sp, an 1 uiir tjuallty 
has Improved nfla*5urably. We Inve larger 
pools of trained, exferlenred staff to 
cu'vcr fi-r t Irie oft, and wo have criMtud, 
through this f'Ffort, Pr-.»ri pri^rat lona I 
advantage fm crvt^w Malr.in^: staff. We 
have pronoted pi' ^ple frnn t h'^' laumlry ar»n 
into fl»*j s(«*ill>* piui^'S'iing iii.lt b*':.uiU' < t' 
their i:ro.«i!» training. We Iiave prurrjted 
pM:iplc L'Ut uf dlL'tarv int-.' th^• lab ! at-.^i v 
be;.au.^e '.>f their t rtvi'J training. And we 
ha'.T rvtjrt* oppjit unit V itr.it" fulI-Mr» 
1 it lo:..^ t^v Staff, whcte lr« the- far.r w»' 
wi.'.ild have \\a \ tw - '.'V tUiT'L* i-i fi<'.u 
p.^rt - 1 if»4«i s w»M klitj( pi^rt-finf p<">iru.t-j. 
We h^vo lituieayed flCf/:ibilUv ar.nii sc iff 
tlifo'^gh better undersr andUkR of u:k^ 
ati'ther'*^" J"^"* t hvvojgh:^'!^ M.f i -ry i-i i .v-^r i -i . 

THear rffe.cta have t re-ated tmny auccejs 
Btorl«i ill tStf orjia/ilKut ic»n. U I? 

lr>p,>rrant t.^ h-.'K itu reiaU-t. Hr.ajrr 
•jf i.rL'js tral!^lc:|t, we aavci appr^'X Iru t e I v 
fjU. YPt\t*}:* L'f ^-tr '••,..w;f III. f if .li C'>r»i f.-t ,i 
r«f,f»r Hjfcldini; v^n^v^* pr'-jf ? - r^*«« 
Ci'n'it r!i.- 1 tt. n c '.)5r5 were 53*//" ' trv:j'jf;p ir 
own 5taff, In* r'-rt^^i i t V , 'hr ''i;:h ^ti'^ir 'rnv- 
tr^lnmt, wrin n^-ir^ r hmn" f h'* ^v-tt- r 
f h<'P'f«?*lve?! , f.-i'hf»t ^ h.^!i fir, ini rip 
' tg;^'<l;',^t I' • g -j' A- \ n<»F.rr,i^ 
I ri.i' ru t I'. r< ii( . W'^ h.i/^/ tr- 
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re* tat Urns biiLwc.an Lhfi 1>o&pkL»l A\id Ll)& 
adjoining clinic organization because our 
cross-trained staff have Improved ability 
to serve our physician population. The 
cross training in our Mental Health Unit, 
wh^re nurses are handling phlebotomy and 
EKC duties, has moved nursing staff from a 
position of resistance to change to that of 
"enbracing" change, Nurses there now would 
not have it any other way. Our 
housekeepers feel more part of the clinical 
tcan on the floors, particularly in our OD, 
Peds, and NICU areas where they wore used 
a;i a pilot group for training housekeepers 
to do sor.c of tht? patient care functions. 
A dlrtnry assistant who went through 
conprehen5?ive c'ro!;«5 training within our 
diutary dtjpartncnt, and, in f.iCt, sonc of 
the tloor responsibilities, 'ater If It the 
'.»rgiiui?.at loh ynd bt't ane :i dietary 
supervisor In another facility, and then 
bi'f .mo fUi'fUl uji i»\ Mil' vitai , 
attributed That award r-* thr supervisor of 
our dietary departnont and that 
fAipfTvlsor ' s wiUlngnofis to lot. hvr learn 
now skills and new abilities within tho 
departnent . Our nursrri are reporting r.ore 
tint- .If thv heilsiflr. 

Cofi side rat iofia: 

Tfit'ti' uti' n.my cms ii (U'ttiMujis in 
inplfrvf^^ ifig a r-ilr i -i <'npff t-iM v work. forr«' 
111 v. 'M ^•^f'^^lli^a^i(Jli, Tlinsr t on': iitf r/it iuf^s 
rf-'-.uIr Ir.^n cxpfirwiice ard (jfud t^* 

- . I i l.i I VI- ).,• . ft^mru 

\, Mrst all, gn r^l-w an J duit't fcrrt' 
the prnips^;. \.vA Ihv piino^,s ilrivc 
itsflf fhrc^;it;l» orplfgpc' Mi'f*rp««f an I 

J. rhc tigh'' jtib'i. M-ikt.' surt' y .u 

I rc»<.s framing, prbip^ j'.>bs tha^ hAvv 

It ?;kiiis that Kjvr sj^c ever I a^* 
v't : t ^'"^ .'VtT t ' v'fh'" { » f 1 'U'> . 

! : 1'. ' i.i^ r \\ r ; 1 1 . 

.1 U>'l I Jl , <.l It.l I <•«. .Wi t (.-Ml ('(.'TS. 

•4, Iff cnj' iL'vrr-; Irjt. r.iua^rrs irt 

![ t f f t ■« '41 ' ' I i t . I * 

0> ; ! N, I..! A-.. « tf f ♦> (■ 4- 

M : u I I I \ f s. . f. ,f.. ? r a ♦ I 

f . jr*. > {■»•■; M' * - • r ■ ' iT'J'-t . ' 1 ' . 

f M,.- -..il-..^ 'f ->'.'■ ■ I-'. ' 
ff t I U f . i. '.' 
■.-^ ! M , f > • 1 Ir r I - . .> . ■ 1 ' u . 

■. . " . "f . , I 1 . • ^ * I ■ ; • ' ' ' 

I -Mr I r ^n.- 1 . ' . [ ' [ * - i'" r 



fJonw", "W** (rifd l>«for*", "T< * in ' t tn 
the budget", "It's not logical", "It 
doesn't ntake clinical sense to have 
non-clinical people doing clinical 
things'', etc., etc., etc. These are 
all killer phrases, every one of them 
patently untrue. We had brain 
storming efforts where we collected 
lists of killer phrases, and then we 
invited people to draw big "Xs" 
through them, and it became great fun. 

6. Watch for "false laws'*. It was very 
coBmon for managers or supervisors or 
even soiio employees to say "We cannot 
do that because it's against the* law, 
or against, policy or against sonti kind 
of s?r,te regulation", When we w<'nt 
hack and Investigated, we found out 
again that thin wari patently untrue. 
There arr nanv fal^c lavs out there 
Koviiinints wbtil wc* dv> arwl how w(< do it. 
In people's ninds tht^y are very trui;, 
but they are without substance, 

7, Finally, rerognize rh.u this rakes 
(inc. Mul t I ' tonpoiencv work forces 
are not sone thing that tan be put In 
place over night. In fact, you have 
prohablv a two- to three year 
prfj^rf is lt)n <'f atllvitv belr>re ifV. 
.ru) t r .-;r»! 'j I . 

Ut* encountered soiic! problciAS in our pfforta 
to cre^tfl M MJlt l'CCMi|>titGncy work force. 

These pro!>ien^ hi lr-d ac. l ounl abl 1 1 1 v 
prohlep-s, When pe<.pl,. li3*.»e nuU iple 
eunpetenc ios they sonet mrs had nultlplo 
!»upervi sors r Who Is respv,ais iblr for the 
er?ployee? In which plere o! the Job? It 
i*; Important th^r very clear lines of 
authority and arccunt abl 1 1 1 y are troatcrt 
and weU c firnunicat cd to all tnpactod 
p€'c)ple. AlsL' sj^ie funi-t iun.^ tan "ihop 
threjgh thr cracks". When vuu begin 
i^>7ibkntng funt lions ani elinlnallng single 
fun, f i"t> irr i^ivi-i • f ruUipK' fuje..Ll'-in 

jobs there arc tines when su.rw^ of t)\(* 
h\.\\r*n fun.fr ir. Mi.it pe-plr. prrfurn, f-r 
f\.r ♦.ul'f Ir ^hin)<^ tha' pf»t»j»lf.! f]'- , dr-.^p 
lii^hf "if i>f Mir r icttire. Wt* \ thl** 

when we pwrgeJ the transit jrtat icjn functions 
f:uc three ur luur tUHptrnt d«partn«»ni s 
inte L^nr t riinsp.Trf aMon function, 
^ '->rf irf»*i , ir. adjitlo.n to ranspor t iijg 
piMefiLs, raJioiogv t ranspivrters wo'jid d 
s.r.f irt the ra.l l;* logical filing ur w^'uEd 
h.iiiJte ^v:rr^ Kjf the f I In Wi^rk in ra:l ic' logv . 
'1;.. 1 rhev ui'f p.^rr 't large 
( t an^p.'it at jcrt fun; f u^n, thero v,,-i? n 
l'»MHi'r .if.vt'fir withir »• hr radu'ki-gv 
dt't' rt^f f^'^f f > i- ^ >-r of these "hidjen" 
f'n:»rt-. J.Ai reai.r fr,.if rb.< r^JiL-lv^'. 

Ml .^n f .irrM''-^'. R' f taken ',.are i. f - 
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n**v ronnpr t innp and nov v/iy*? of th< noting 
and new ways of doing things. There are 
times when they wish to do nore than the 
process or system intended them to do. 
Within reason that Is all right and Is, In 
fact, desirable behavior. But it can be 
allowed to go too far. There are certain 
things within a hospital setting that only 
an R,N. can do, and just because a unit 
clerk is cross trained to do sone of the 
patient care functions, like bed baths or 
back rubs, it does not r.ean that they are 
capable of doing sone of the nore clinical 
thing* that R.N.s have been trained to do. 

Multi-functional staffing requires 
multi-functional training. That neans the 
organization must nakd a connltRont to 
training staff. It also means tine away 
from work, and budget doLlars. That means 
conmitnent. Another problen Is peak tine 
aval iahl lie y, HiiU 1 " f unc t luna 1 f raining 
and staffing works best bRtwrnn the peaks 
and the valleys of the work flow rather 
than at the peaks and the* valleys. At poak 
tln*s evrryonr* iit lienandlng the sane group 
of people who have been cross trained, and 
there Isn't enough talent to go arovind. At 
tho valleys, everybody has more tlr.e than 
they have work and Is l:rying to move their 
crojia-tralnnd p«fjplu tc» anotlif f toat 
center, The real value coBWs during tlif. 80 
percent of the year when you are between 
the peaks and valleys and there is lot of 
room to move people fron one function to 
another. 

On* problem encountered Is th« loss of 
coRpetant people fron one area ro another. 
Cross training opons people^a awareness up 
to other poisibll Itittfl - other departiMntfl < 
oth«r cost centers J other functions and so 
r)n, This awareness creates ncwer^ent of 
rtaff fror* one department to anc-ther in the 
normal progression of careers. Bf(««.s*' '»f 
that son« dcparteents, llkti dietary ind 
hjusekoeplng, find thrn^ielvcs rontlnaillv 
replacing conprtefit talent an;i therefore 
beuoy* "feeder" departamta for other r:>r« 
f.ectuUejllv tralneJ dfepirtfiientA . T^^ere Is 
ttl5:> lucrnstJ pressure vn nanagors to 
fn^nage the h tsine»*» a result of cro55 
train Inn. Managers need to luLrease their 
fteKlbUUy, roJuLe their reliance on 
pjllcy .%tul proj'pdure arul hm";' \ bVv n-, h 
situ.irioM one sltuatloiv at a t in^ to 
dpternlnc what Is ir. the best lnt«re.st of 
thp custOTJjr (in our case the pat I tint J an J 
what''; Ln thr brr»t Intnrrst of .qtaff. 

fill*- "-il li.'-S I J H!l>!1g fff'-TtS If 



*3oerw?d lo soirtc enpioyct^s that wc were 
"dujnpini>" on them, asking then\ to work 
harder rather than giving them an 
opportunity to grow. These perceptions 
must be cet early on with the corawltraent to 
employees tcr move at their speed, and in 
ways in which there is a perceived value on 
the part cf the employee. 

There are pay issues with cross training. 
It has to i>e detemined soroewherc along the 
lino how pijople are going to be paid for 
working aci'oss several functions, 
particularly in systems where the Job 
functions are within a very formalized, 
structured pay system. Do you pay the 
individual at tho pay rate for the highest 
level of task or Job Ing performed, or at 
an average of the highest and the lowest, 
or at the lowest rate? These kinds of 
decisions should be nade on the basis of 
organUat lonal/cultural dynamUa and 
philosophical positions. In our 
organization we elected to pay people at 
varying pay rates, depending on what kind 
of task or function they are acconpUshing , 
but again this varies from nanager to 
manager, and very often there are 
exceptions to this position based on dealr. 
that are cut between nanagcrs and 
•?mp)ny#)ti» . 

When you get into nult l-conpetency 
structure's, you he[iln opening people's 
awareness to larger aystams and procedures, 
and. In sortfi areac, turf isaues go a-./ay and 
in other areas they rear their ugly head. 
This causes nuch conflict but also value to 
the organisation. In addition, if everyone 
wants thp .lame talent at the sane tine, 
that n*ans planning has to take place. 
People sop.etlres begin the planning process 
In t)ie wrong place, generally with t\.p 
schedule InstcaJ o( the tcr-pet ciu: ie«; 
^ihenaelvea. 

t I 'Ct.'r'j'f tpri'.. y tittiftlng ca'js€!fi rany 
people to be doing r.anv of the sarw* rhinss 
r^re ^han In tho p.ist . This m 
valuable, b*jt i' alsc' caucen ppDplp to 
begin wonJerlng wliM-e tt^ey fit in \ 
important thev are in the grand schcrrvo of 
thlngfs. Tl^lii ll'.irrung ol roles nee:!*; f - l--*' 
adlrn5«:pj fhro'i^h vrrv t h>rtt' towjn 1 1 »it i ■-■i! 
between rirage-r. jnd CRplovcrs abDiJt wh;- i 
arc^vjn table? t-j wh^n, wh^ ts rnsponsihlr ft-r 
whit aiui whsit Is their *?perlfic ?r/i»? ii> rhe 

(■.>munu«^r i'jft friK**-* pEate. t.?ip less •-.trrs'; 
prnpie expcrienrt*, 
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CREST: A Pllot/Demonstratlon Project For 
Prevocation«l Literacy Skills In- 
•-.tructlon To Urban Adults 



CARXDAD DEPAOLA 



ABSTRACT 

CREST-Th« c«nt«r at Rutgers for 
Educational SkilXa Taaching-addrosaas 
ttoa national crisis of poor adult 
litaracy skills which prsvsnt 
nconoMlcalXy disadvantagad ninoiitias 
fron antaring vocational training* Poor 
litaracy sxills also causa tha adults to 
fail litaracy skills tasts nocassary to 
obtain aaploymant upon conplation of 
vocational training. 

CRCAT addraaaaa thasa problaaa byi 

X. Providing an innovativa 
rasaar ah-baaad program ot 
litaracy skills in raading, writing, 
thinking^ oral comaunication and 
Batha.aatics for aconoMically 
disadvantagad adults.' 

2. Providing inttruction *n4 
support aotivitiaa in axtas othar 
than litaracy skills dasignad to 
anabla participants to function affae- 
tlvaly ones thay hava acquired 

tha literacy and vocational ttcills 
nacaisary to enter the labor force. 

3. Offering couriias to prepare 
teachers of literacy fikilla to function 
effectively when instructing 
pravocat ionaX econoaically disadvantaged 
adults, cntollaent In the 

courier Yea^chlng Jhj Adult Lisr ner> 
la open to inatructors from industry and 
coaaunity service organiietions. 
(There is a tuition fee for instructors 
aent by private industry.) 

4. Providing Hsana for on-going 
cooperation and articulation asong 
education/ business ani Industries^ 
goveraaent tnd coitJiunity agenclen to 
address the literacy skills problea 
as related to econoBlc«lly 
disadvantagtd adulta entering 
vocational training. 



There were several underlying 
factora and aaauaptlona which iapactad 
upon the type of instructional program 
and environaent being developed and 
inpleMented by CREST to meat the 
literacy skills needs of its intended 
population needs for adequate skills to 
qualify to enter vocational or 
apprenticeship training programs or to 
pass testa required by employers hiring 
for entry level positions. 

The data which formed the 
basi^ for the conoeptualixation of theea 
factors have been acquired through! 

1. Statistica from achool dia-- 
tricts^ eaployers^ unions^ CREST intake 
forms and cocuiunity agencies regarding 
ths levels of reading and math achieve- 
aent • 

2. Quslitative data obtained by 
CRE3T administration in informant in- 
terviewing conductsd with urban minori- 
ties participat Ang or desiring to 
participata in vocational or appren-' 
ticeship prograaA^ and potential 
trainers or employers (prin- 
cipally) human resource staff.) 

3. Extansivv expsrienoa by CRE0T 
personnel aa educators of urban 
adults, as rasearchara in the field of 
educational anthropology and as teacher 
tralaara. 

factors taken into consideration 
in the development of CREST Include 
ths following) 

1. Potential program partlcipanta 
have generally completed at least tenth 
or eleventh grade with a large majority 
having graduated from high school or 
received a (J-E.d. diploma. They are 
aware of their own wea)cnesaes in read- 
ing and math for several reaaona includ- 
ing Inability to comprehend every day 
reading materials, failure to pasa 
testa for entry, level joba or failure 

to pels tasts jrequired to enter voca- 
tional or appAutlceshlp training. 

2. The Bftjorlty of the potential 
program participants axperienaa frua- 
tratlon over their inadacjuate skills 
because they had been passed in theii 

^*'P^te inade^4uite performance 
?^ •Htenalve involvement 

in resediai programs^ 
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3. Potential prograjyi parti- 
cipants generally exhibited poor self 
concepts stenuain., from school tricking 
systens which early on had caused thea 
to perceive of themselves as "dumb'* or 
"stupid", low teacher expectations re- 
sulting in »tud«nts feeling inadequate, 
constant track records of not being 
hired froB jobs or not functioning well 
on the job when hired. 

i* Many potential prograx parti- 
cipants who had participated in voca- 
tional training prograns were often given 
remedial classes for literacy skills 
which they dropped because teacher 
attitudes and approaches were hujai- 
liating and nade thea feel like 
"little children." such feelings 
were also prevalent sMong adults who 
participated in Q.E.D. and A.B.K. 
programs, in addition, students with 
experience in both types of progrMsis 
indicated they sensed teachers were ra~ 
cist and exhibited insensitivity to who 
they were, their values and lifstyles. 

5. A survey of progress teaching 
literacy skills to adult populations 
revealed two approaches used in hiring 
teachsrs. Sine* most A.B.ES. and O.e.D. 
programs require state certified teach- 
ers and since the state of Kew Jersey 
does not have a category for certifica- 
tion of teachers of adult education, 
most programs hire teachers with elemen- 
tary education certification. 

Assuaptions of CRE0T administrators 
and faculty which also contributed to 
the program planning and implementation 
included the following: 

1. According to the human resources 
director of one nationally known company 
located in Hewarlc^ Three hundred grad- 
URtea of the 1908 graduating class of 
on9 Hewark high school were tested for 
entry level cltrlcal positions. Only 
seven ol the three hundred tested were 
reading and doing math at the seventh 
grade level requirsd of beginning level 
clerks. In structuring Its program, 
cnznr assumed that in a normal class, 
most students should be able to read 

and do math at a seventh grade level* 

our approach/ therefore, was to utilise 
a structural approach rather than just 
the strictly psychological approach used 
to seek solutions, to problems of eoonc 
micKlly disadvantaged urban minorities. 
The thrust of education has been a 
psychologioal approach of explaining 
individual failure in terms of the 
individual's weaknesses rather than 
to examine the impact of the school 
system in which the individual must 
funotlon upon that individual « 



CREST assumes that if our schools 
are graduating barely literate adults, 
we must examine the nature of the educa- 
tion they receive as we seek to improve 
academic achievement. 

2. CREST assumed that individual 
academic achievement will increase in 
a motivational environment where stu- 
dents can begin to feel positive about 
themselves, students^ particularly 
adults, will be motivated to learn where 
the learning seems relevant and purposeful. 

3. For learning to be purposeful, 
curriculum and instructional methodolo-' 
gies must be geared to adults and the 

world in Which they live. 

4. Teachers from middle class 
backgrounds must exhibit sensitivity to 
the cultural backgrounde of the lower 
social world in which they live. 

5. Newly acquired knowledge and 
recent learning and irvtructional theory 
make it imperative that teachers don't 
teach as they were taught, but instead 
accjuire instructional skills that assure 
that thair instruction is effective in 
enabling adults to learn. 

6. Success for economically disad-* 
vantaged adults in today's -job market 
neceesitates not only literacy skills 
and vocational skills, but also the abi- 
lity to think and solve problems both 
outside and at the workplace and to be 
able to communicate and interact ef- 
fectively with fellow workers and job 
supervisors. 



The educational component of CRXBT 
was developed to include learning 
experiences and a learr. w g environment 
that address the issues discussed pre- 
viously under factors and assumptions t 

1. All teachers in CREftT were re- 
cruited on the basis of personality, 
motivation, aensUivity, willingness to 
innovate and be flexible in teaching be* 
havior and curriculum development, and 
above all-- willingness to work herd to 
make a difference. 



Most CRUBT instructors have at least 
a Master's degree. Prior teaching a ;pe- 
rience and certification were not required 
because teaohers had to cospleta a 30 
hour course in "Teachin^j the Adult UttiQ^ 
ej:^ later to b» offered to teachers 
ot adults employed by industry and commu-' 
nlty agencies) . The course content is 
devided Into two categories. The firsts 
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**RoI« Of Minority Qroupi in Xatrican 
BQcimty," im hMvily oriantad toward an- 
thxopology and sociology conc«ptB with an 
•aphaiis upon underitanding tha structural 
as vsll as psychologies! approach in 
trying to provids affactiva laarning ax- 
periancss. 

Ths sscond psrt sntitlad/ "Effec- 
tiva Tssching and Lssrning vith Adult 
Populstions/' includss thsorias of 
characteristics of adult laarnars/ 
affactiva instructional tachniquas for 
adults and application of Madalina 
Huntar's modal for affactiva instruc- 
tional bahavior. 

Listad balov ar«» tha objactivas for 
taachars taking tha coursai 

a. To davalop tha ability of 
taachars to analyxa tha problaas of 
aconoBically disadvantaged adult froa a 
structural as vail as psychological 
parapactiva . 

b. To davalop an understanding of 
cultural dynasiics vith enphasis on tha 
problems of acculturation and the school 
as a agent of socialisation (encultura- 
tiott/ acculturation) . 

c. TO develop the teacher's sensi- 
tivities to his/her ovn cultural values 
and the subsequent impart of these values 
on relations vith economically disadvan- 
taged adult laarners. 

d* To identify tha characteristics 
of adult learners vith specific emphasis 
upon economically disadvantaged 
pra-vocationaX populations. 

a. To know hov adults laarn. 

f. to identify necessary skills for 
affective instruction of aconoaically dis- 
advantaged adult populations. 

in addition to initial training/ 
teachers have a weekly taam planning 
period in vhich curriculum materials and 
effective instructional procedures ara 
developed and later assasaed. 

2. To help build positive aelf- 
concepts,* in addition to positive 
and encouraging attitudes exhibited by 
instructors, life skills seminars and 
group counseling periods are planned to 
address issues in the students' lives 
which may prevent them from achieving 
academically. Xr^ response to input from 
human resource fAraonnel/ personal beha- 
vior probiema ( juoh as reacting to authority 
tardiness, dea ing with racism and 
saxlam) which ay advarsaly affa^st job par- 
Hormanca are a so addressed in seminars and 
counseling. 



3. The program began without one 
taxtbook for taachars to use. Tha word 
xramadiation** was not to be used. 
Teacher approaches were to be positive 
and reflect confidence in tha ability 
of students to achieve. 

In addition/ curriculum content is 
based upon materials related directly to 
the students own liveS/ their relationships 
vith family and friends/ and thair eventual 

vorld of work. 

4. Instructional goals involve 
content as wall as basic reading/ writing/ 
communicative and thinking skills integrated 
into each lesson* classes involva small 
group activites/ students sharing work and 
ideas as well as laboratory learning 
situations. Provisions is made for periods 
devoted to individualized instruction vith 
college students in a tutorial capacity as- 
sisting instructors. 

Currently/ faculty is assessing 
all curriculum material and instruc- 
tional approaches vith the hope of de- 
veloping an instructor's manual and col- 
lection of effective and relevant reading 
material for pre-vocat ional adult popula- 
tions requiring literacy skills instruc- 
tion. 

Hathematics instructors ara 
cooperating vith the language 
team in presenting math in a non- 
threatening way and utilising life ex- 
periences to develop math comprehension 
as veil as math computational skills. 

5. CREST is a program that focuses 
on individual growth and development 
over the lifespan that has implications 
for learning opportunities at each stage 
of life. Adults must cope vith their 
personal and career renewal/ thair 
changing sexuality and their reaction 

to aging. 

school shapes the early lives of 
young people. For many, school in- 
fluences self-asteem and competence; and 
work is esaantiaX to economic survival 
and personal fulfillment. 

The Mew YorX Times article/ 
September 25/ 19a9^ '*0.8. Jobs' 
Disaster' Work Force Unqualified to 
Work/" stated that population statistics 
and new research suggest that "American 
schools are graduating studehts who lack 
even the skills needed to fill existing 
assembly line jobs.^' The article also 
points out that in tha future jobs vill 
require ev«n more technical Xno^^iadga 
and problem solving abilities, and 
employaas will also have to better 
prepared to Interact with cuafcomars. 
This indicates a need for our 
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students to btt abX« to comaunlcat* and 
d*v«lop coap«t«nci«« in vorXin? vith 
oth«rs/ in starching for jobs, in 
applying for joba and in pr«aanting 
a positiva iniga. 

CREST is an attampt to clos« tha 
gap batvaan tha •ducational and work 
lives of individuals. CRr.ST staff 
maabars ara aansitiva to tha nultipXa 
obstacles that tha disadvantagad 
population faca to achiava a dacant 
lifa and labor aarkat succass. 
Thasa obstaclaa ranga from 
poor «iducatioR, lack of Incoma, small 
children to care for, lack of axpa«- 
riance in aither securing or holding a 
job to health probleas. 

These obsbaolaa "are ofben accom- 
panied by a low sense of confidence, 
an ey«i quick to spot defeat and, aone- 
tioies an unrealiatic notion of the ti«e 
and effort retjuired to achieve self- 
sufficiency." one of CREST'S goaXa ia 
to provide inatruction and support ao- 
tivitiaa in areas other than literacy 
skills. CREST will cover a broad mix of 
services and support, mostly 
individually tailored, in ordar to 
develop individual ooapetanoies. 

Because these support servioan may 
mean the difference between suocesa and 
failure in their future career training. 
The Life Skills Workshop involve 
participation by CREST staff Role 
Models, Bmployara and moat important 
by the atudentm themamlves. Each work- 
shop or group counseling will utilise 
student interaction techniques. 
The interaction will allow 
for individual atudenta experiences to 
be used aa a lai^rning tool. Adult 
learners learn more «f feotively when 
they can relate concepts of learninga 
to their every day lives. 

The life skills workshops will Involvei 

a. Motivating CP.E8T students to the 
importance of the development of 
long and short term goal. 

b. Developing a positive aelf concept. 

c. Developing attitudes and behavior 
necesaary to oope with straas and 
conflict. 

d. Developing interpersonal skills for 
group participation and in the labor 
force. 

a. DavaXoplng ability to 

understand the Impact of tha 
dominant group' a values, attitudes 
and behavior upon the participation 
of aoonomlcally dlftadvantagad mino- 
rity in societal institutiona. 



f. Develoyfing an underatanding of 

rapidly changing environaant created 
by technology. 

CREST'S COLliABORATIOH EFFORTS 

Twenty to thirty million adult 
americans Jack basic literacy skills and 
that makes adult literacy a life-and- 
death economic and social issue for this 

county." (1) 

since August of this year, CREST has 
an used aggressive approach to create 
partnerships between the project and 
sensitive employers in the hope to 
ensure a quality workforce for Eesax 
County* 



CREST staff is motivated by the 
belief that employers will support 
training programs and on the job 
training programs if the programs have 
the added valun of quality education. 
Therir^^e a nujaber of factors that make 
CREST not only a quality instructional 
program, but a model of educational, 
community agency/ industry collaboration. 

The need for a program like CHEST is 
supported by data and is encouraged by 
the report, "Building a Quality 
Workforce". Joint report by the ua 
Department of Labor, US Departssent of 
Education, and the US Department of 
Comaerce. In this report, wa see 
recomaendation for training prograna 
likm CREST having as their goals s 

1. Strengthaning the content of 
the curriculum and improve ita 
dalivery* 

2. "Improving educational 
opportunities and performknoea of 
the diaadvantaged. 

3. Developing conxaunity-wide 
collaborativa efforts that increase 
communication and decrease isolation 
of the education and business. 

4. Working to Improve business 's 
labor force planning for the ahort- 
and-long termi. 

A. CfiKHfilim 

CREST has established linV.agea 
with kay cosimunity basad organizations 
and training service providers through 
out t^e community of Essex County. 

Organizations^ Including La casa 
de Don Fedro, F0CU8/ and El Club del 
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Barrio ar« aganciea that jjarva tha 
naads of tb:s Hispanic comnunity in tha 
county. Th«aa partnarshipa ara impor- 
tant aittc* Basax County haa tha aacond 
largaat population of Hispanics in tha 
atata of Kaw Jersay. csaax County 
also has the sacond largast population 
of Hispanic famalas aingla haad of 
hous ahold. Thasa minority woaan ara 
disadvantagad twica. 
Thoy hava baan axcludad fron societal 
activities that lead to tha davalopnant 
of functional problaa aolving akilla. 

Klspanlo voaan^ liXa BlacK voB«n> 
hava raoaived infarior educationa in 
tha innar citiaa dua to lack of acono- 
mio rasourcas for tha school districts^ 
taachara low axpactations and othar 
social variablaa that affect studanta' 
perforsancaa . Tha Hiapanic dropout 
rata ia alarming and^ for thosa that 
ara in school^ tha succass rate is 
vary poor. 

A aignificant factor that impacts 
on this situation is tha lack of cul* 
tural sansitivity of the educational 
syatama toward thia population. 

CREST partnerships with thasa 
community baaad organizations and its 
culturmlly sansitiva staff comJ^ina 
their afforts to creata a program that 
undorstanda tha individual aa wall as 
family valuas of tha Hiapanic popula- 
tion. 

Training sarvica providars in- 
cluding Urban Laagua, Training 
Incorporated hava axpariancad 
inability to sarva many of thair 
applicants^ pradoaina taly Black woman, 
bacause thay lack reading and math 
lavals naadad for training in tha 
programa. 

Both agancias hava oxprasaad tha 
naaA for a cantar to daal with tha lack 
of baaio akills in an innovativa 
approac.3. This approach thay faal 
must su^rpass tha currant focus on 
ramadiation. CREST partnerahip with 
thaaa providars facilitataa tha 
praparation for anploymant training to 
includa critical thinking skills 
eppropriata to tha ''aarvica aconomy" job 
markat. Haalth cara dalivary providara^ 
Onivarsity of Madicina and Dantiatry of 
Haw Jaraay and East Oranga Hospital, 
hava aada CREST their scraaning caatar 
for on tha job training programs 
in Acuta Nursing Aaiisstancfi PrograMa. 
Studaatff vho tast balow tha raquirad 
tanth grada math and raading lavtls 
will antar tha CHEST program. Aftar 
thay complata CREBT, students will 
start thair vor-tional training at tha 
Haalth cara Pr<ividara facility. 
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Hr. Ulyssas K. Joidan of the Buraau 
of Appranticaahip and Training U.S. 
Departaent of Labor, Newark offica 
idantifiad poor litaracy skills as tha 
major datarrant in tha antry of urban 
minoritias to appranticaahip positions 
within Craft Uniona. 

Craft Unions ara mandatad by tha 
court ordar to giva antry laval taata 
which affactivaly hava rasultad in few 
minoritias baing able to sarva in union 
appranticaahip. 

In 1988/ Woman On Tha Hova, a 
vocational program fur minority 
disadvantac;«d singla paranta in Eaaax 
County, aarvicad 180 woman in ona yaar. 
Not ona of them waa abla to p a an 
appranticaahip exam in carpantry du«i to 
inadeq-uate litaracy akillH. 

Tha national aducation diractor for 
Chryalar has indicatad that it ia 

not unuaual for Chryslar to iutarviaw 
and taat 700 applicants bafota finding 
bafora finding thirty who ara raading at 
the tanth grada ^ava^ r^^ juirad for 
admission to tha program. 
CREST'S partnarship with Mr. Ulysaas 
Jordan i%n6 tha U.O. Dapartiaant of Labor 
maana that CREiT studanta will ba pert- 
icipanting in training programs spon- 
sorad by Chryslar Training Cantara for 
Automobila Machanica. Mr. Jordan ia 
praaantly davaloping this Chryalar 
Training Cantar for Automobila 
Machanics to be locatad in an innar 
city araa-Navark. 

CREST will provida the naeded 
pravccational literecy skllla 
instruction to tha urban acono- 
mically dasadvantaged minoritias. 

CRE9T partnership with urban Leagus 
Cantar includas a partnership with tha 
Newark Mayor's offica of Employment and 
Training and the Private Induatry 
Council. This partnerahip facilitates 
free training at the Urban League in 
typing and computers. 

c. IHMJXW 

Arements Jewelry Incorporated, one 
of Newark's oldest residan induatries 
has been forning a partnership with 
CRE8T, Mayur'a Office of Employment 

and Training, (JTPA) and Pic Council. 

This projeci-, will provide on the 
job ^raining for 10-15 CRI0T atudanta at 
Kraments. These studenta will work 
during the day foz: $4.00 an hour and 
attend literacy skills training »t 
Rutgars during the avaning. The project 
is a model project. 
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Tha Modal will 13« duplic&tad vitii s;«st 
Orang« General, (Nursing Assistant 
prograa* on 7h« Job Training Prograa at 
$(.00 par hour) , 

and U£t Post of fie* (Kquipaiant Rapair) « 

Partnarship vitb Sheet Metal Union/ 
Rutgers CREST/ and the Snail and 
Associates Incorporated (conaunity 
service provider for disadvantaged and 
disabled urban ninority.) 
saall and Associates will place inte** 
rested CREST students that have cob- 
pleted the literacy prograa into the 
aheet cietal union apprenticeship. This 
apprenticeship will pay students $6.00 
an hour while they work three weeks and 
go to school one week* 



A«fer*A«ee 

1* Edward D. riake/ **lBpending U.S. 
Jobs ^(Disaster'*: Workforce nnquali«- 
fied to Work, »'Hfw Yor^ TiM 
25 SepteMber 1989^ lated ed. 

2. Kathleen Teltach ^>Help for Workers 
in a coaplex world" Mjlk XSili Uau 
i Septaaber Xfif: 

3. US Dapartaent of Labor/ na Oepart*- 
aent of Kducation, Ufl Dapartaent of 
coaaaroe **Building a Quality Vork- 
yoroa/' Xfsa. p.s-io 



In teraa of Bulling A Quality 
Woykf 9rc»i. the governaent has eapha- 
sized the need for business and eduaa*- 
tion to cooperate in identifying 
applicant deficiencies in work place 
skills which aducatora aust addxasa* 

Business and education aust develop 
tiftchanisas to reduce the isolation of 
their jrlds in order to better prepare 
students for the workforce. CRUST ia an 
aggresive and innovative initiative 
needed in the state by businesses and 
the disadvantaged Urban Minorities. 

Given the crucial need in 
the Newark area to enable adults 
entering the labor force to develop 
adequK^e literacy okills/ given the 
past t norA of inadequacies re<- 
sultinq in the failure of prograas 
of lenediation, given the desire by 
business^ industry^ coaaunity and 
governaent agencies to work coopera- 
tively with Rutgers Continuing 
education to help alleviate the 
literacy problea# and g^.ven the 
resources and research skills at the 
university which would facilitate 
development of innovative approaches 
to literacy education, the establish<- 
aent of the Center at Rutgers for 
Educational Skills Teaching (CREST) 
is a most worthwhile endeavor. 
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D'JA.. CAREER CO)?l(S: IMPLICATIONS F0^> r.^^. FORCE , FtiTiME TR£f,o:, 



Carlotla M. Hjrface, Pn.D. 



-r.is prt'iitn^jMarr will facu^. the increasi't:) 

-^a:ieta) shifts kjain.i co Ems trenj 11 oe 
f'Ujhi i^MtrrJ, and the irj) ; >cat Ion--, for ,iU ';ectcir'i 
of society (industry. cj.jver*ninr?nt , education, thf 
or'ga'nzjLiofij will dp dioci^ssod. Special 
attention Writ r-^ vjiy**?! f-.-) if-'i ^in^ jaD 
t.-jr ^ jruirjcp/JuiJ ^.aM :;f ci:t Ion. ^i)] no 

P«c:uCfiU;a yMtn strjtpriip'; for edu»i tuf. 



i r.trodLjct [on/uV)riit io/i'.. Riji»e^circ^ the 

ur-idrM-L ake,'n i^ithio the past twenty /^j^r go, 
n)qhly i nf ? uc-nco:! t>/ thr- ^jft, r.f mo Rapopo' i'. 
(the'>vNes a du4l'^afcf?r couplry). Dua ) -carec 
CuupW*:; art' a rfMdtivt>ly np* ph.'ni'-'fj.nn , 
increasinq fr/j^\ 900,003 Ut I960 to riillinr. in 
1933. 

fd.^»lies into thr^p ?»pe:. ifir r riiPo:'r ye^> 

{t*.> ir.cj I Jad ts not r.nn':, jdc-'pJ to ne on ca'^'itpr 
track-., vjch iv. clerical ancJ factory rt^,»'kfrL); tiu' 
"ni^eo" caror-r/wcjrkfjr co iplc onti pariof-r, 

u'jjally it}^' n^f,, roUow^ a career path, anu the 
r..thf-r hi^, a c^jre oc lff'>', "f^tarjnaf.t " Jot; J; jnrj the 
tl'ja I -career co^ipifc, in wnch [j.:jtri part nor havf 
c.r'jM.^r'i. Tr>i', Kitt^.r catPO')ry h^-, ooon ih^* for.Li<; 
of aioit of thf' rpJatpd litpr^r.ure, an J ft JS t^^iS 
i r.t Catr'q.iry Tnat »<in ti" r.>. -j'.i..] a;i'ih h<?r**, 



INV'J'.VLO I'i 



• ru*-: -F-rional Conv^rsaMon with l^. S^innpr, 

L"'*/.^'?^ v^tatn of tnr L)tf.»rar,uru'. Cu»*refJt 
fejpa^'cn cn du^^ 1 - rarcor L'ju;^t»j^ can be catcynri/Pd 
iMtu fojr prnary areas ♦ Ranking th5?5e areas 
r'ro- rj-it prevaloni r,o least prnvalem, tn«y are: 
la) Marnaae and the FanUy/Hur^rj Ueve IopnH>nt , 
(oj stT'iS and copmci, (c) Jtjb performance, and 
a} olhpr .Kt-'-,39. Tnr' f ir'-.t twj jre by f«ir thn 

p''!?va icfl ; the la'iit one, ir, areas s^ni 
•J ja^ -career" Jy'r'3'>v':s. or aua I -career counseHnu, 
15 ,^tn,:.:,? no'-e' »stt.r.l , Proninnntly absont froiT' 
O^v Mier.uu'- ^^ -any ca^;?'-. also, a'^e practical 
soKtt lori-; ^nci .jr»y ujscussion of prevent ^ve tactic'j 
or i^Jy-iat. )on D«forr p^oblo-" dnvelop 
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'. - -f ,-.e a \ T rr r 1^ . f r.f* i r. ' r ?, ? r n " v r'* ^v'\**rA 

nr.ri .ilre-My tjRpr. rtjf.cu^*ieci, In t^ii section, 
Olh^v trC'i'iJ'; cr>ntr ibiit in:} to thi*; phr:no-«non will 

buty-tii':j percent of .A.-"^:rican f dailies hA^e 

r I .,1' to Oft, 

i'jtn s£/.if!s; the average ag^'i iV*e sho^ here: 

AIsj, r/of*e '3^^^ Wj.'vn art* i»tayKh;i !,ifi.jli' untli 
inp ir Eh ii t s , 

tjtr'ir.rat lt>ii {Ih-j'^,' uurr^Tilly L^pNttjo trie 
fiwUifchjlJi, ii'^a ftlxj arie fiOw ufiiJcf i^u *:»it? '^ul 

'-apid, uisruptive Gocial cli(^n9e, art- rv..«::tea to 
hive the blyhf!e,l divartf? ralf?5 ever, wiih ralrr^; up 
to bU^. 

More thaf) 9;)\ '^f iN:v*e;fr w.^rk dt ■■. /"•^t Iff.:' ir' 
ihnir liveo; t<^cj-third^ of thn*. ^nr^ cjI of 

■itav irj thr work force i& (MpDCtoii to or- n^.:»f 4'j 
yya» s. to'H'a'^ff'J to y^^ar^ in 1930 are 

'l^urrent I uf>V/ /X uf Ar-erlcan fd'^illfj hjve a 
M'jrkiri'j fa^-^'"r, ti tlepcnrJj^nt ^■Jt^le^■, a.'rl r^.^ 
I \ 'Jrtjn . 

Fyfly-uAtf percent of al) wufklnq woffttn are 

.^re ri.'^t ^r. fio/^jrnn^rr.t I Ir.pnr.nd or qrr/errr*c»nr 
requlatnj (ja/ care* Tnetie utat lilies range f'./') 
k9:d':)-19a6. "(Aftpr the co-^^pftiuo of the 1990 
cen^i)^ ricxt year, ne^^t^r dAt^ shmMd tj" )ai>l^ ) * 

^"■'^ ''l^.'^ ^-hi f.'^/^i^, 

Ofie of the najor re.iSDns that dj si -career 
C'jj^>)l'5 r(..-{:\^tL jjch attt'fftion in t!ie < n'^rtjSt.-iJ 
stress AntI conflict th;^t the diial-rareer lifestyle 
carries with it. this has iirpMcations for S'JCh 
tifverse areas ranqinq fron proJuctivity to child 
'.are ar'ran:je<'^:enls . 

This areas i^. sr*?/^ as the ni:»5t Jlff^ciiU o'^e 
t'> nanaqe ji.J rt^juWe f )r the dua) -career cojple. 

fii'.- Kaoafjf^.-'-'t . with thp tre"-cndous prpr,ijr; 
placet] upiir* "tl'nM" a-i a^i «/itlty ifi tho djdl -Caret!!' 
Hfgstylei tinr ninagcnpnt otr.ores a values 
confrontation fSetden, Tn^re are always 

[TXDre thifQS to bs dorie than there is tine to do 
the":^, and how the tir^ is allocated can becon? a 
power distrioutlon issue In the hoJSehoU. 
uifferent tasks ray oe ranked differently oy each 
partner, causing -ynflicl in buch areas as: 
(a) spenji-ng tir:<: alone versus SDsn:lin;j tin- with 
fa'-»ily, (t>? "ipendlf.g ttrp wttn relatives versi.is 
spending tinp with SDO^s? and fc) spend in'j ivjnf-y on 
!,e''v*ces to sav^^ t'it-vt, v'm*^; i<; "ip^nlinij the t*", 
uo the actuaFtasks; sjch as coo'^ In^ , ironing , etc. 



**-:en wrrn i i j J taj" 1 p**- ?oJ j i . i? , , h 1 1 )^ 

riro'c^ility or ajto.'U'y »n the Choice of wor^L 
ho'jTs;> wnpn the wife is consiaered to have r\jre of 
a "jo!:;'' tfMfi a "ca'-eer," ^.o that th-? hJ'i^and's 
rii?^ds ar^* qfvf^rr priority; an J whjjr onf (or b:ith/ 
care,?rs rf*q.iire e-<tonsvvp Nn-"i!l -nrl/'ir after 
h3jr'> wo'*{< (Suc/p as lh*» milUary). 

t^jestions for tir«L' ninafjt'ri.jnt 'Jllt:¥.^ii 

i. Wno shDivlcr do tt? 

i^. How ii^portant WvlatKcly s;^oa«. inq) is It? 

3. If i:r^ortarit bjt difficult, how to 
n<ercv'v» the hirrtpps? 

4. If too Urqe to d:> r,ijt5n<jly, Hmw to 
iHvlde it? 

If trivia), ujt taVint,' u^; too r^-.i^ih ti'fli?, 
fiuw to riruolve it? 

T ^--'v; fur f.f?i]drc/» and f'virrfly re 1 axat inr. i 
' .ij'jr f.vJo' 0«» rf r'vr- i i#»i *nrr .^n tir^ 
I'ir.a^H^^-nt; tjHcjtiy S'j that ea.h ( Jla ha-* tir>» to 
w\tO ^^"h p.irrr,t, a''-:'' th^* th*! f*niW h*S 

r.oT^pftt it inn, (r, pre/lous /tia^'S when roles 
wert* n-.re cWja'M, defintid, and thf- «ift? was either 
In a rioo-caresr or ^i^too^rt in^te career status. 
I fttorspouse co^yot U ion waS hjo-ex i stent . It i > 
the rost re:efii r>f toe three coftfl;ct areas. In 
the hypotheses proposed hy Hall and HaM, the 
^uthr>r w.ioWJ lii^.e to SO fa'' as to qaaiify 
njTj.:.r four, and *;tipjUte that aUhiiu^n 
t ^r^fs ^-ay L^e co'^'atibte wt^en in Hiiar 
fields, the/ tj^^co^*' less co'^paUole whpn In tne 
sa"^.e Cield. This woohl even nxjrf pronounced tf 
Li .,th partners arn In the sa''^? career oc-velop -jot 
st|g€^, *niJ/or In the sa'«* ornar^i Zat Ion. 

LcK^petilivr fe<^)inrjs are a n.itur,ii ,\\\\ 
iOL^vitabie oJ' t h . :*jn nature (fii .e, 19/9;, 
fspec^aMy whef. «j'ie con^Jd-.-rs that iwj 
hi^jh-aLnieye''S ^ as career professionals 
jtjally a^e) are expeitpd to hone their 
LO'petitive sitiUs in r^jUene, aradoate -cnool, 
and in the orqaf>izat loo. Huwe/er, this e-^otlon 
does orirj added y.iiU to the rc tat ior.s^-.ip, causing 
even nore conflict and dissonance. 

.yV'^%ft and rofTfilct \r\ the L'Jal-carppr rojjvli?. 
:>tress an.i f:on> rict can oV aUrrouteJ (•jfn'5y~'f o ~ 
three rnjor a^eas in the wjrk a^d fa-ily ar'eni: 
rule ovetTuad/f i)fe cyclinq, tire rjnagr-^nt. and 
^nter SDDosal compel it iori , 

M./1t iple-rolf Cycling. '/J'^c-rpas fa tly roles 
we»-e once separate joj d^st-nct. they ug:o^<c 
tlurred tn the d^a 1 -ca-'ee'- fa"^il/. Thf* np^ r:i!rs 
d-fv.'anded uf bot'> wj"f^f> utihzed an extr,nrcj i narr 
arjjnt of tire, energy, and versatility. 
Lnssona''t cjltural iividates stii? exist that -naVn 
change difftcL^jt, DrinQin9 pressure Doth on waTi?n 
w^o want to achieve \u the '"DrV force and on rv.f» 
wio wai>t to play a largE?r role m raisinq their 
f ant lies. There »5 stvM, in n^ny cj^p-;^ a hign 
'ijrnative expectation for nj-^n to continue to 
perfora nost nr of the householo duties as 
wr-i^ ^r, hpr career-related Uuties. rai. r oip 
straM) even greater on theie wj-ien. Ir any ca.e. 
aoaf -career par??ntj n»pcr fence a ''prol ) f crat tun " 
f.*f roles (duhfison k Johnson, 1930) rather than a 
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C'^'';>i-'Z<^ridd\\ ii\\.\'H> rjf t-nf'-', Tne- tT.j ici: or 

ji.J wjiTrr-'. 3t f^e t fry? tMdt Cne Cjjplt* d^-'prirfu 
U-tt' wjfx. tho rof'fHf/':; .3r:l it i:i i 'l-MMv -3"; 

'''":JuJ-.* vif *r.;?'jrr. one ia I r 7t(";, r, cl iusv.. , uf 
r'tijrl^ fir. y</i it hti-v-- 1 -jU tn."' ' Ir.-;. ,f t^p. * 

lj'- a^>ip N,, c-'-rT^ji^r -^ent ^! ^/.f j 

t^'jr ror; pernap^j ljC':,£iJl»[,' (Vrf* -m*?} of' ten trdir,vJ 
r r.j.'^ CH^ tufi.rjJ fur '-.'lU^- if ^ r^. 

•"iMt^ry, t^),>S'! wj-f^ri f'ti'iitL'J 1^" 

i . f. 0 ; t^\\\ r-- ' V ^ 1 M r I , r - i t ^> r 4 - ' ' < 
M r » ' f ' . 

' . Th . ' v » f ' jrr. , ! I i.t' i » l-f D" 

ovifjr r<3n«:o ranily n.,.-r>'* , ,..^t; . „ ,^ , . ^ 

l:j ":.'jr *<-ie'' tNt? tH_- j^.tj-, ,v"t' 0''>tej' r J .■- 
■3'.>t.«'tj -^z d' j ^ ' • ' L ' 1 ; I , . 

uf CQu:3'e'j; cD'iMict ^v.j c :r\)et i c I'l-'" w)^fl u*- !i>«.'',r 

vi^iP'', th.i' hpl;.v f-3.>p 

'..'f)??^' 'eve j; f^t m ' 5 1 ♦ , 

:»r t^al/ TdtCh (jth»r, Tf , , 

: n j -..■".p>r/( " t J . 



'ir.-r.-,'; r-r 'rtV-r] n'^r fer^ ri.t'., i 

t; ,.ji',*L'J» Liji: 'u-f^ the (rjipt?. tally 



-^?! rtr .^r-i family i^sur^; n,if 

1 p-..'f!,'«. if< /►»l,tti»i) r(> fh#< Mr t.nf '^^Mpi-f, (^.i-f , -i/ }' 

.^• J f vt"/ wM!'r> pn.-^njfj n■'^l,v• 

•r; t » •/ 1 1 1 , C^-iSSr'",^-, tr< } Cn? "il^ CAprltit I » t ^'Cr. . 

.J f I -IP .s t'jrjnce^K ^^rJp'^dtc ajfJoyiu 

..■^nttiM'. r.v'ppr SJCCrjO for wo-^o thc'^'i^ore , 
^rn--:. f- uiWti' rK)t j':f)tcve-^«nt , Age s^rn; 
' ' ' ^ r^^-- t9'* »?^vr.f ',j.:cp.i9 r^nr fe-Ml^'^- u^it to 

•>i'i»,"n7 j>ij jttj^nfn.; jny status >S > : )g») ' thn 
'-■.P'M/dt ,r*.r. .^t,^, rjifitjin Innxr r.l^rua ', 

il-i I' icM..;. 

'■-^^''■^'f- 3'*^^ p'"'*t,i"-3'icr' di'I ioj '>3tisffi. M'.j,- 
.i.uy-. -.^.vv (iV.^bL') hr; f:;,jnj tn.]: a -.m/is^* of 
-5.i,r,v:ni ,r».-,'H.}rvJ ..jl^ rv^ ^^.r prof i ^ ,ncs i 

'■»••,.. .V'' ^ . 
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h 4 



'f^'^ffj^k r f "uf.pwJ" I ' f' I , ; s. 1 ii". , 

, , *.r>f;.t* ^f; , , ^ Sp-^ JSP brri^" or Mu^'', f "«^. hj n; 
fj' il; Mii^/il <?i;jfjr it'/'^sj . Wii^r'ttf , tht^ 

cr^SJors Qcforp Ihcv en at l^^ r^r^^rri i.-^r, f-^, 

t •■:«-' s,i I , rh.'".»i (nj'jl-' .^UitijJ."-, 
1. ir^.^.r t-'ith;, oUi'v th>r > t 1 ? , .irrl 

f< .."'-(icieDtan:?* Vnv; fact tna^. fa.^ily 

' 'I A'..- ' U t y t'j L .) (. ' } V r F p.T-p t •) i I .^r '>f.-)rt 

k " 0 >- •i.''. i .1 n J (1 I r * :>:) t ' • t , - i t . «■ « . - ' r , 

in*: tf>r r>>i Ul-C.i»Ar W'j '..4 Nay.. u^'ii^j"*/ 

f^M.' fact v-^ <i psi- ional W'j"*n h-ivinj^ j r.nild 

'•on-3:rr-pta'':e a cir^'i." path othi^- 

L'fjt i!i ari ufq.mujt. fun jfui .i "ij-jtet-it 
t^^'o.'U:-. ra»l>jre t o re :o a'* we as ^eqU i'Mt**. ^yjo* 

■.ih?rt itcp-rrjf. ~i fo" f.i'^ily) t^t^ryal ('KUh seyerjt 
prp ,'.Mre c- tl-i.l) -carcpr (.ouplp^ hop^ l": 



h 'jr',, (i.t'.m'N 3^* 4^) t'i^'' ■Hfr-^k.i; 'M'i\rJ) rek^jdU- 

t.r. nf*r f'. v .'^'^' Mr t ! .. " ^ ^[ \\f:t> . h^U't/, 

= ?:.T.r. i.at^jlyit f ^.f-. '..■'?! :' :(:, h ,t>.r^ 

r Tf 4r ^ r nr ^=1 f^r\r »m^f)t , Alt, h-"! ^j)^' f >i i ; t 

Mijn i*..*fit. tMn.M « t . h ^'n-jW^n i [irvo r.i';' 

tr,r<'' f.»i(i-.ML't .i ti'^-l''. I m. dpKi';! 
pf ^ff'-.^Urn^iJ , hlqnpr V Ni'j^ff.;- ^^jti wj -r,; 

M,v *'ffi;T 'r /' ^^,1. n'^ t'J'>C 

)(.jrt'. '*-,nru>W' wifK f'i-'iy 1 1 f 

pcjttei*' (. T'l''..' f. .w Ir. ft'/l fn'» r r /• ».i;f, 

^uuf ^Af w,/f'ii et , w»*jf*j!:f"K* 'n, of. ' I; r^.f^t'-.i t 

{.jtUrt;} ^. ^<\■^' , .,f, its ( - i - : <it inr,, fur- 
!\\ ^\:^t\i^i) \\ ft, i_,».7 cj.'inn .v>y**hfr»? Nf -ji 

'.'»'j'.V'^/'^t Mfr^. lire '.MM hF«l* p» > »r» fnn o I .j 

•mhi^t; they o..Cu»" •". • T'^^ h?! 'tr sMm cj'' l*\fu 
rrt?,it>ng mre npp.'jr v t l f^'i for r.-^n 1 i5ye'7 S t.^^ t.r^ 

<.''eanye -3^1 ^ fw.jv it > </t: , havp Lit.'L" * F i^j J 

|i jitot. f-P^_)r.,3ri.} hv:hji.*?^ -il^inf'zr: f'o'* 

cjro uy co'^i.'Wnn'j s^cK lea/e afJ <3': at it- f^^' 

i'Kyn. IH'^ 3 Is J Ifjf.CjJ -5^ of thn b^'!,* 

P)^':*> fr,-- h:-*''^'^ ' .• W-jf» ; J?'. J [.r . tjjrr.ett (flrr jj 

iiyenr.y )n Chitd^j) wMf u.-iy up II^ il.O'J..' ti help 
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fi fi-t L ^».>»',jil inn, hf'^iiK-l f-y ht.j.jh M<oatt, Jr, 
-3'i j pr- U } le;)f^ ■> , ) tr^*-": Lini rj?lif/A^, r^tj? tn??/ h-ive 



I fft. II , , hirr- it'f ij '.M } f'f.'"., -'-jl ^^'.'^ 31^ [ 

I iM>0^ in vVlJ .nU L I A'. rr,rr.' 

\ V p r-.r.p If.;. '^v^'M']! .'.fW Vin, 

»• " )i».»')y to r'^«r/ r,tMf.r ><* »' . . vof, 4 I , 

^.i.o', , i-. ►p-.r^. r_,, t rH f> ,1 <. t f'l!-* ".^ M .) J 

:'*;'jh rxr i.'if, , *(.»r' thK p-i r. i fi^f* g"i/rrn"V"". ? , f^r- 
^'^^ ' ' ■ ^ '"'^ ■ V^'-v . J' i ' i.Jit'jr.jl tr^ifij'. M, 

Icavr poire;,, <iUj i^m b^^H'.-i i> 

tnpre'O'v.' t^v i.j/tw !• --'ft ■ s '*es:?3n'iir.i h ty t(^ 
^c'tt) V.J-C f'^r it-i /jjn;) c»n2t?'''3; to Invt nlu3t^,\\ 
'.'la-ji^f :ij vrre. states tnjt lm'-lm-^'u 

uJe t .) pl''i?f:'!. u. j C';»'K .jrr^s , Ddr'^Ot's j/ o r 

1 1., ) rf, 1 I up.i»p, iJt.'.J»"P; -ir.; -ill f.irr*- 

Pi.'. Mr 0(Jj:^U-»jm; the juCH')r U':?l»cv^^'j IrM* fi>?'j'-s^ 

' ^ ^ ] f I, j . ^ r. : , ; - I • " , ,. ' , ,,, 



In- j'k ri:cr,'ptf:- J .joj con*: I r).-rf J of trr^'ify lUi- 

-HI I •■ 'I--. fr,v ! '^1 nr-r;:. i.r'v, i ."f/ >, , M'.'iiri'ij 
'ir. I rvf»ier irii 1 1 tut l^n., ar.- tr.f.f, vri , - r.c) topk'. .. 

t\i 1'' -p M:'-t. J 1'.. i-.r«. t.jt^» v/v*.", 

jr..,.or>fi' ■• I . i'j'. t^>.U wxr>.-. 
M.^nr-iftof.: ,,,, ^.31 Tr'.rr. 1,^ -.r..^%, U/»;e/Sitv ,it 
jnJ t^in .utiafMt ')r.;a'>tz,jUon for C-^jnni^i i^f^n. ' 

I. Tm? Mj-jn. yf a.lf-c.TraH,- r n<. | 

' ■ •• '}'■•-• DO 'JfiJ taup their 
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BEST copy OLIDLE 



A i'<'\ t ri!^ t: u (f*n t '•r, ^,7 c- j1j If; .t-J'-^ .1 ^ 'Ad 

tra Orir,.< I i ori^' -career pr-r M'Mtyj v^h/'^'i .^n i 

crv'V^i-.j- ct^'JM:-' '^""-5 til .Krrf' i r: ti-iMr Ml 
• .-/it c V:-' Vi-'. J It ! r-^ I r.t'^'- f r : fu* rif^ 

i' ■ 

' 1. S'.i.-'^'^ ^J,M< I U ff»:;t. y , 'J^r,':•■:? trio / w^r^j 
1' r {u'^'i'jr ^jL'.ti .-^enoratwjn to rr-turn ro 

.1 1 r.M( h jit. 1^ (f- 1'., )\'^t*f*thi, w»» /iflv^' »n 

rfT?s c irru'^.toirct. to o^r..''. 

Hna)ly, a last i^/utW^^ ^red t''».it h\\ \ aJ;i 
r.'f'/. rorf. • ^,*it to tho I'f.fiJy O^f' -U'Ji Oi^fiL* J 

of the Uja 1 'Carr cojpif* is thp incrp^vUn.i 

fui"lllr*=, with nnly u'jf or' tWi^ ''lild'-e/t, a' uIK j.-:! 

rc-',-- t*\ f,»'t<#*«e'»!- %if>>ifi*j% r*-* ^ ir^ for ^tdfrrfy 

of^iy-(;f f 'ipr jn;|, P-^y ^^nd fM/in^) X'j takf? on thp 
aJ'JltiOfMl re-^^iPvJfJittiU it ^e^j (.f u>th ^^ftr, of 
('tvff:t:.. rtrrrhor, since thfy ?i4v* deljyca 
crnl'! .Upirlrsi, thoy n\y ti!--* carhi^ fi.- t»uiir 
oa'-e'vt'i tr,e ^sar^ t^n^c thisir r.^r^ rhlld'*'^. 
tri)-; IS J p0t^*nt»4) crKJs sU^riMnn th^t r.i;t 

A Fr(Vv.w,-,rk ft.r l.i{trf»^iir»ii Proii K'Ny ity and 

tr»o .lile^-ri) fa?M/U thu j-js) -carper cojC)W? toJiy, 
' v/•^/ 5eq'*^'>t of th? d-jjl career couple's 

{k9oGt>) for ihf? incorpor-st ion J her i.leas 



1 r linn fc;«;<«»4,4f.'#fi'c» 



I HMl.i Mt 




(Jon : ) u I > n'j 1 1 r- 1 

t? b*: ic^noKlnri^nfj^ (1 ".C'^pt'^d , and rrc)r.an?!d ?<ith,'. 



The irApr r" ic-n:,!! uf U'jrw.ojt .ini 



'Ai^ jU, i), { L'iji J. 

ii^fplop^at, Hinjicrjpt ii'jD.sltled f jr 
p jii! ri„4t Ton . 

»«r^ , |r»;t ^ r.p^^t ^t*-*- reir »^»- Wv* > , 

FfrrsO'Mt fi^iiKtn. Lffira^n, iS^ Untversilyo' 
rtffbr^vkil-L inr/. In, L 

narrlacjF;, ^irrj :.arei-rf. ; ^Uudt i^ini ) c anstrd int 
and roh> :.trdW}. h» . f'e;; U jnt* xkwe) 1 (td,) 

^letn H. Jot) oatiif.\:;tior. tn 

'.i'' J ^ut'w'j'iu -'Ic V ijL'Ip;! , Jrjrna 1 of 

fne luy D^st^ £o%J.^^U'i tu fu> \u Aii'-^-fici, 

I'l.jlJ^n, nOfli, Ml/;. Trie k *f a^^M I y i)\)t'r'\'. 

fnUhp'.. t), n^>)6). Fr.r- >*^rk and fa-^i'.y: 
cnanjwv) dynr^c. wash in,;)ton, Uu: dureau 
fiat^o^^al Affairs. 

Hi^H loi'k: MKMiHan PlidI hh in^ Co. 
•j:n:>l), T. U9a3). Coi'porr+t ion; of th<» ye«i»'. 

SchtiTa'^jr. F, nv*i9. Ja'/r>D). «jr,3qc^'>t frj:^n 



0^ 



and t(ic. (U'<M f.V-tS 
:ieidf>fT» < u, i f^i'K'ge X'^vt a'lcj the 

5age Puiil (cat . ' 

U. U9S5b). Self ten.r, and se-'-'-^f^ '}f 

cor^petence as, nodcrators of the Job -idt Isf r^nt \of> 

of professionals in dual-CiV'eer far'jilies. 

uf Ojc'ipajional Behavior, 7, 341-314. 
^kTnntT ; C>: ( I^riSa ' A'typaragy of ''riudl -pn^l^yed 

f'a-iilies. Personal cof'/i^f'Sat ion. 
•j'^-Jmpr , C). (I'iWSbh ^^3nrlQ>^g if. djai-o-^ir'^Cfyed 

fa"3Tlf«5: Paltcipf, and p!?r5p/?.:t ivps tr^at '^ouJd 

hf?lp. Persanal convi?rsat ion. 
j-iith, f*. f t'j.ri, f'^oy;. Wnat i.i.V-cp'; a (^ooJ leader? 

H:\r)t ) ll:!^'!"' 
Frost. ( [^dl. Apr-). Cu-npiaies rove toward 

fle^.^blo Wjrk ichcdiile". . fl'^llP"''^ Busirip-is 

fj-X^loy^nt ■H^':^>ly, 31 -Jl^', 
Voydanuff, f'. "(Pja/). W7r'< rTnd f.inUy >ifp. 

Npwj iry Pa; i; , CA: jii^' PunTicit foni. 
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(.h,t{s ,>Mi.rS. Miv l(>/ I. H'rcU.-{ 

t ^ai.ntllJ^^ t^i'f^i ctri i rtf\J bb I'V 1«- t^^^ htjnlnrn^ 

the to:al {.■•.Uu! ut a K' tiUlIojk tfaiuln. 

ttr 'Jng »!? ^ ■ 1.1.1! il ,¥ ■> Jf. B I- I a\\ tt.e 
the rnU nf ro-^-jnlty rnUf^?''^ ar. tull t^tiiUiu-iji 

tJ.^- ! ■ M*.t lo', betwt't'ii eJiK :jt tc u an-I prtv.itfc 
li.j'-i ..I I , it. tlif* . c^lw^-erit (if lur lot'. 
An^-*- our nrrinrinv. 



h. ».-fLJtr t-_. k.tep ^Tj.^t wltl, tlit Ir m fa:, ii;^ I'. 



T. lL'Uk;:i tilt! Ll.'-.'Idt ei. u:ij:r,li: devc L„;i.r 
firc'xra.'i, ujr i.-,);-uucat v ..>ile^'eb, die; tdiv<'*>L 

Kelp faclUiat* ths v-..-!it.:tx rl*>siur. 



i »U I; . Ir, [Jie f. ■! » . o il.f, till' J - It 

■•t the 1 :i I i.T'rn k.t ^ '.u-. I r y foLle^ts Ift tU'-n-^-ii 

liir^tr r.rir-r.ifr l:-;n:>v.ic t vp r fi :c r ^^•".t '»! 

' ' 'riM:'..lU i en-rl wc»s LdLklf.^, It. uxs 

lnt\ir-.u ion .iiij r»/-^">/r' , (' > L i f • 'imU-i ' i. 

parcner^i ir*: tlie ei -'ncir-lc cJeve l.>pr eiit efforts i/f 
tiiLU c..:.. oil L : i A:. (I je-.ui!., tiu* CulU-wiu,; 

p^ .'Ji'-lc Jeve I<.'p.-.L'r.e Jut Iv tl itv. jud 

e-.iTpl.ny prcgra-s; 

A r.etui^iir-, itf I. ur i I c ^.v 1 1 e^,e ; 

An c^c.-iicive c.o-.rlcttR cnrpriscJ oi cic-se 

ti li'.^i' lt'\<^i\pj tn pMtrt* that '^»^,ter 

cl.c L L-mjJi V 5 . LuUeyi'^A* Itv ec- ujniL 

.f I 'p I'ht J ilT. * 

A'.k •It'vt' L. p-cul r.u l-.ft Ini4 paeka^'C 

r 0 r u J e t- v 1 1 Ca I i t u i n i a ^ urrr^ vin i t v 

Frfsn.> eitv Coilcsp received a grant trua the 
t.nin »'ltt>r'-^. Otttc^ in lVB8 Cc ic^plcncnt an 

'. k vtjiut-. vi-'i ic^.c"; (LU-?»oC>. Alt)iMij'!» the 
HP-NfJ B'rv-tccC Ka:-; beer. Ir. GNl';rprnt' .i 

ttiit tilts t't|.>rt rr,' liave .i m U',n t f li.'int ln[>nc:t 
•Ml { .t f { 1 1.*; u; ^-juit'. L <> n r^-»Vl»-t^ i 
I « lat lull- )i kp-^ thu'uii;li 'Ui l. .i I U nrcua . 
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K ... v.utL I' » ; t_c c t-r 

t't pi't.':,vr.c HeUl expertise U\ ^...vxvict 

The pr.-'lp.-t. 

' T ■• i 1 1 t'i' fit' t w Tk 

■v. 1 t\.l i. V t.lu.j i L^. cin.i:.:ic dcvrlupr.cnt [ji i!t. 
jit iCli^r •.jsoiunltv colic a:^ wcii 

pfp^'-ri hn- b(^rr, rnt H rhrd .tC ^•nth fit fhf 

^'fiVi. '11 ruLi'lvt'S iibl r»rri.iC lofi and trairklw^: 

>,•■.' U.>i.' tii -/lu'L ciJ.h'^'.r CAW \>ViOziv a p, 'If 
i ..' i L- ( .a I".. I t U h tin 1. . .ft bti'ilu. 

liuLM', divUleil into i ive ^et.igi\iph Ic J CKlun'J, 
Tui:? nr rrnj;c-L'!U nan tLictlitated eLon^-nlc 

cotteKtf-;, alloyed for core eil'lclent 

persuns, La^uUy ^in.i ntnlf and hai reduced the 

fL'st'; nqs-'c I 'itcd witli ♦;tatevldr trnining, 
icchnicnl iisr. tr»tflnce and nieetinr,5;. 

In a JdltlL-n, legitmjl hofit tnr: t [ tuC icns 
i'.ive bcprj «nlct,ttJ '.one fnr each of the 
f tvf t;Goy!raphlcLi t rcL^lcjr.i;) tu ui.' jrd iii.i te 
ant drLlviT ^hcr Kl»-Jict trnlninc. nnd Lcclinicnl 
siEJcliitance iir' und econor.lc davc U'pnonc l:..uL't., 
rht? president c£ chr hant KD-Net Institution 
serves <in t ED-Tiet '\dvlsor'/ ^'ouncil nnj. tin 
oconoaiL oev<_iopir.Gnt fdtulLy or staft persun 
at the hc'St instituion serves as the Regii-nal 
Cowf^litife Chiir and as such serve?? on the 
tl-»-Net K>:ecuC Ive ConinLttee. 

One of the goal - at the Kfi-iitt PFoJect was 
t.iuatioli uf a datai j'at and elcctiuniu buJ-ctLn 
baard/ret r levai i^yt lffw. that would serve the 
tjtitir*.' t,l)-Net r.enhersh Ip » Jnltt;iily, the 
databti jc h'?id th'e results of a statewide 
J4iif*.'«:^y c. f current ccouo-jIc dPvclopr.,ent 



I'tiltg^^H an-.S puMish«?d tn liepLessbtr at iOHti, 

turrtr,: I V , thtr ED-Nft dJitabast- is btiru; 
expanded ta itwlude care specific i^totcr^Mion 
ab.7ut typrn of coi^-.unl. t y cullege o.erpljry 
prr-ijrass, contract training inforsi-it inn 
includin,^ as? J ant of com r acts, erpiaverri 
contratclng with fOssKunl ly coWtft^t^t s?»,''p[e 
coritract^i and dtf:i;c r Ipt ion:, oi couri»ea. It 
aitiO hat> an oU'itrvTrUc I'Ulletln baird an l 
sail aystrR to facilitate the tU-Net trajEKil t Ice 
efforts ti' "11 1 la^inrate Mfatewldt" mii vartmr. 
pro(ti:ts AWiS taoJei pro^ijraa.^, 

tlnnllv, H> ^pt'a dnt:abn~r ar.r.t^tn ^.'J'^^r 
btaff witli fflarketini^. referrals for Liif. iii!?diies 
i4ud K«'[ti<'-'ii i^'ii'i vh't aiif tiviVA\iy, tiaiith))! 

pti',;i'ai^M an ^ (tVfc'vJ' «• - .^f »M, ,'lJsBtv i »r) hfV.'.' . , 

databasf huu-jfii profile./ uf ifidlvldual 

cquipaenc, pv^^xa:.i. , trainlr.g aaJ ti-chriicil 
rifitt iptanr P res.'iiref"* avallahip ar parh ranpu . , 

Regional and ritatewldp SS:^^S_^y:^'' 

ElJ-Nt't f; p. in so red tla'ce rey.lutial (;(.oih«:: i( 
develupment canf e reru In ih^ SprJru* f>f P'H'< , 
Individuals repreticuC in^ culleK^b, btatc* and 
^ornl rronr^mJ'.' d»rvf ioprcn: n^en^^ir':, an'! 

ly»T"?HeS i-iflfUdt'd. 'ihrae C ^ '! ♦ f e I f \i r M yviv 

dcHl^ncd t'» hriyjiron t\\c. iX^Arcwanu t^l iUl 
re If of [he I op'-.\iiiit y voiicy^e^i in eioinTii 
dt'vu loj»;r»ut and ti> dcvrltJ)» f la I Idti ;lk I fi> 
hrtveen the colleges and rrprcsont at Ivps '^t 
l\\r |iu^lne>»n ( ut.ri'.iI) i t y , 

K'.i-Net Bpc'Hftcred ..i stalewlJc cfUt freni p 
i\\ the Sprinj?, of l^H'J r,hMW«, as ln>; Kl^-Nrt 
ecoupriic- develupr^ent 1 til t lat Ive , , 

tjcii RcRlonai Ho£,t Inatitutiun wiU b » -t 
five econnmtc devr InpT.Gni; related u-Trksru>p:» 
to the cc.-^runity luIU^'.^-'^i in Its rey.lf.Mi durUi^; 
tiic IVH'^-'Mi progra-. year, K.irksbi'p.-; and h. - 
«iprvtrt»?; wlU Inrlude ''.urh r if^«: a^; Iw rr. 
access Kt)-Set*s database and electrmuc 
bulletin hoard, how tc Inplccicnt ati^/tt C/.pahd 
cf-'iitract education pro^^r t^fns , and atlier 
cu^-^ttinlr.ed rnplc^ around Intermt lon-i 1 ir;i.ir, 
spall bu^inesi. iiii:;lr.tancf? prL'^;rar.:; and t}\c 
applied cor.peclcive teclinoio^;lec , 

Marker in j; Materials 

Marketing materials, brochurcrj, atid a 
Chrlce annual newd letter are beln>^ devel'-pLd 
tv assist L alleges In celling', the "ccirrMnitv 
college story" to business; and industry In 
their local co::3r.unlt Ics , In addition, the 
ED-Net office in Fresno acln aj a ciearin.- 
Iiouse for rcquestf. fro;^ l>u;iinoss and indu^^trs 
around the fit ale. 

Fdaison With orb^^rs 

has provided a vpIiIlIc for 
developing Unisons with oDicm cconomU. 
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d«vrU'pit«Rt j^rrtii»!» At h. ' the i^n Ai n^fatunily 

atiJ '.t.jtL'Wii.U" Ivvc'l^i >!j:>l 5 i>-,u I f leant t'-i the 

L^Lle^-f . vicli Cliu Statti lJL'(i.-irtrt!nt of Cn^'zie-r^ 

^.u'jit.jrt c'/nr.;)r:li: ck'Ve I npt-u-nt art tvlt Isjr. , A 

.l^lLv^tLr^ uUii iundr, (70:2 the tcdcr.il he on -.Ic 
[ii'vc Icfr^i^fit Aik'iiiil'il rat 

1 

; \\._ \l \ 

F.[>-:.L't In ! .iL a It.itUu; lliu f.j).f ol tUi-' 
cor^unttv coUevp-? a.> fill I p.ircnerr^ in f K'ln 
t If. »'=tfi r..:t-f*.k ur^'i^lN tl; I. aH t»-l fii J . Ai .» 
-.tvitcWiMt iu-tu..>ii. {in L';c|M;rt , rcKcuircfji , iirui 

U'alniu/. rt'siuuif lor f.'i-i Iiipfjs , livJu^iirv .inJ 
^'."'.''/rnr't'Mt , 
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ELDERCAJIEJ A GROWING DILEMMA FOR EMPLOYEE. AMD EHPLOVERS 
Vicy.i L. Schnall, Ph.D. and Ruth Stiehl, Ed.D, 



Abstract 

Due to longer life Gxpi?ctancy^ the 
risincf r.ecilan age of the labor force, 
nnrl the incrc.iGC of Kjmen in the labor 
forr/c , corporations; , in thn ?Ar^t ccnturv 
will ixnd it in th?^ir own best interest 
to provicip cnployce assistance programE 
thr^t focus on eldercarf*. Fducation ani 
tralnifiq is the best way companies can 
got ready for aginq concGrna in tho 21st 
century. Thic presentation doGcribes 
seven nu.l ti-media training package?; that 
companies arc presenting through 
etr.ployoc assistance programs. The 
highly credit ivc natoriaic arc availtiblc 
to any company at the cost of 
flupl i oat ion. 



In addition to raising her two 
children and working full time 
Mary, 48, tpendg 20 hours a week 
providing care and support to her 
mother who had a stroke a ysar ago. 

Bill, 56, receivst sevsral calls 
daily at work fro» his wifs, who 
has Als^heiMttr'M disease. Because 
her ■smory is falling, she calls 
Bill for rssssursncs. 

Jane, 52, recslves an emergency 
call that her father has just b«en 
taksn to t' " hospital. This is ths 
third ti«« ill less than t^o wonths 
shs has had to take tias off from 
work to assist older family vembers 
in crisis. 

Ths sxpsrisncss of Bill, Mary, and 
Jane are increasingly comaon anong 
saployass. For many saployees, the 
issue is no longer how to provide child 
care, but rather how to provide care to 
aging rslstivss in need of assistanca. 

Ths Aaerican workplace will ba 
increasingly affected by eldercare as wa 
move into the 21st csntury l^acause of 
longer life expectancy, the rising 
aedian age of the labor force, and ths 
increase of woaan in the labor force 
(Scharlech and Boyd, 1989). Most 
workers ara likely to find thaasalvaa in 
a support role or providing caragiving 
to an elderly relative at soma time 
during their work history. 

Caragiving rasponaibilities 
frequently conflict significantly with 
an employee's work. As one female 
employee stated, ''I'a in constant 
conflict about shortchanging »y wothar 
on tha one hand and ay job on the 
othar.* Soaetimes caregivers arc forc«d 
to educe work hours or quit jobs 
be':ause they cannot sianago both work and 
eldercare responaibi litiaa (Enright and 
rrisa, 1907). 

Studies of najor corporations show 
that one of every four employeea already 
provides care to an elderly spouse or 
parent (Fernandeat and Pinnisi, 1989). 
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Corporations with a high proportion of 
feinalfl a»ploy««s and a higher avorago 
aga a»ong th«ir workforce are more 
llKeily to havfl a higher percentage of 
their worXforce faced with eldercare 
(Creedon, 1988). 

Hot only are employees affected by 
eldercarct, but so are the busineaBee and 
corporation where they work. Eldercare 
frequrntly i)iterfere» with employee work 
performance and productivity. K^jployces 
who ?krr'. c;srcgiver» iiyen^rally m>r» 
dayfi of work I are interrupted leore often 
at work to deal with caregiving issues, 
require more time off during the work 
day, and take more unscheduled tiwe off 
(Enright and Fries, 1977; Wagner and 
Creedon, 19B8; Scharlach and Boyd, 
1989). Estimates are that about 12 
percent of ewployees ultimately leave 
their jobs to become full-tiiee 
caregivers (Employers, 1989). Co- 
workers sonotiraes are stressed by the 
responsibility of assisting or covering 
up for the employed caregiver (WarshaWi 
1988) . 

ADDRESSING THE PROBLEM 

How can an employee assistance 

prograifi in a corporation address 
eldercare needs and concerns? One 
method is through education. All 
employees, not only current caregivers, 
can benefit from information and 
training concerning the issues they are 
likely to face in the future witti an 
older relative. The information and 
training might focus (>n living 
arrangements, financial problems, 
caregiving, or how to deal with a parent 
who has expei^ienced a significant loss 
or is depressed. 

Educational programs of thie natuie 
will also assist employees by providing 
an opportunity for them to Ulk with 
others experiencing similar situations. 
Learning ''I am not alone* can help 
normalize a person's experience, and 
reduce personal stress that contributes 
to low productivity (Rzetolny and 
Mellor, 1981). 

One educational scries designed to 



help employees understand and better 
deal with concerns aboul aging relatives 
is When Dependency Increases. Developed 
by gerontology and instructional design 
specialists at Oregon State University^ 
it is a comprehensive, multi-media 
training series that is being used by 
many companies;, and can be purchased at 
minimal cost through Oregon State 
university. 

IHK QRrCOM EDUCATIDMAL jjMUgjt 

When Dependency Increases consists 
of seven comprehensive MUlti^media 
workshops that can be presented to small 
groups of employees or viewed by 

individuals. Handout materials can be 
copied and taken home for discussion 
with other family member a. A video tape 
is also appropriate for home viewing. 
By following the workshop guide, a 
company trainer can conduct a 1 to 2 1/2 
hour workshop with minimal preparation. 
Each of the seven different programs can 
be used independently or together as a 
training series. 

Each training package includes the 
following material; 

Visual media 

* 15-18 minute slide sound 
program 

* Videocassette 

* overhead transparency 
masters 

Comprehensive presenter's guide 

* Program objectives 

* Instructions for organizing 
a workshop 

* Workshop activity guide 

* Instructions for localizing 
resources 

* Slide tope script 

* Participant worksheets 

* Participant handouts 

* Program announcement copy. 
Why the Prograsie ere Effective. At 

the cor^ of each training package is a 
dramatic production, presenting the 
story of at least one older person and 
the probler^s the family faced. This 
'story*' provides a common frame of 
reference for the audience and 
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oncourages discussion and problem 
solving. It's also less threatening for 
omployess to initially discuss fjowc^one 
•Iss's situation than their own. In 
addition, people reM«Hber concepts auch 
longer through the personalities they 
neat on the screen and discuss in 
workshop activities then they reneaber 
through locturo. Hi^h audience interest 
is r/anerated becauae the aodia provides 
real people stories, visual draaa, 
audience participation, and gMidellnes 
for action. 

Each of the proqraias in the serif^s 
is described below. 

Boat Wishes Ed ith and Honry , 
(Family Relationships) Edith and 
Henry have been married S3 years. 
Through their family, viewers learn 
about the social and denagraphic 
changes impacting faailiea in later 
life. Decisions are faced when 
Edith should no longer drive and 
Henry experiencea a health crisis. 
Viewers look at the impact of 
decisions on all family members and 
explore approaches for resolving 
concerns. 

26 0 Primrose Lane . (Housing 
Decisions) Through the lives of 
Claire, Ethyl, Sara, and Norman, 
viewers learn about the inpact a 
change in living arrangementB can 
have on en older person, factors to 
consider is selecting housing in 
later life, and living arrangnment 
options available to older people 
with different needs for support. 

The Dollwaker. (Stress from 
Caregiving) The caregiver's health 
is steke when Alyce provides 
care for Ernie end refuses help and 
respite. Alyce becomes isolated 
and loses her health. Her business 
suffers. Guidelines are suggested 
for making care^iving decisions and 
reducing stress for the caregiver. 

pug Upon HtfCiipt. (Finances) 
Isabelle, Carlos, Maggie, and their 



families face financial concerns. 
Through Isabelle, viewers learn 
about the problo»s low-income 
elderly face and available 
resources. Carlos has multiple 
health insurance with duplicate 
coverage and is a prime target for 
sales agents. Eventually, Carlos' 
children get a conservatorship and 
face nursing home costs. Fred and 
Kaggie have a sizable estate. When 
Fred dies. Haggle knowm nothing 
about their finances and faces 
major financial decisions. 
Guidelines are presented for making 
financial decisions. 

The Sec ond Story . (Loss & Grief) 
Following the death of his wife, 
William Sanders, 70, tried to ''be 
strong' and didn't talk about his 
wife's death. Six months later he 
experiences additional losses. 
Througu Bill's story, viewers luan 
about the grief process, how 
multiple ?.osseo in short succession 
can overwhelm a person, and ways to 
support the bereaved. 

Thi final Courggi (Depression) 
Mrs, Murphy, 72, took great pride 
in her roles aa wife end mother end 
her ability to make the finest 
desserts. Following a mild stroke, 
which limits the use of hor left 
arm, she is devestated and becomeu 
depressed. Viewers learn about the 
signs of depression, how to 
recognize a potential suicide, and 
ways to help the depressed person. 

Winter Comforts. (Alcoho 
Problems) Following her retirement, 
Phyllis' one class of wine extends 
to several glesses to ''drive away 
the loneliness.' Phyllis becomes 
forgetful, develops unexplained 
bruises, calls et odd hours, and 
exhibits other behavior changes. 
Eventually the family recognizes 
Phyllis has an alcohol problem and 
an intervention follows. Through 
Phyllis' story, viewers examine the 
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development of alcohol problems in 
lat*r lif* and learn about 
avai labia resources and how to 
intervene. 

eOtCLUSION 

Due to longer life eX'j&eetanoy, th« 
rising aedian ac^ of th# labor force, 
and the inoreaa* of women in the labor 
force in th* 2l8t century, corporation* 
will find it in their own hmmt interest 
to provide significant elolerc^are sup^rt 
services. In tiM, eare^ivin^ benefits 
for employ oould inoluda options such 
as adult day eare, tiiM off to care for 
older relativ©», or expanded counseling 
and referral ■•rvices. 

Th# best thing corporations can do 
now in preparation for tha naxt cantury 
is to educate both vorkars and 
Tftanagement in tha iaauas of an aging 
population. U«a of tha Hhen Dependency 
Increases training aeries is an easy and 
effectiva way to do it. 
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Tha davalopmant of thasa program 
has bean subsidized through financial 
grants. Therefore, each program is 
available for purchase at cost of 
duplication. The cost of each slide- 
sound program with the comprehensive 
presenter's guide is $67.50. Tha 
videotape sails for an additional 
$17.00. For mora information, or to 
order, contact: 

Vlhen Dependency Increases 

c/o Vicki L. Schmall, 

Gerontology Specialist 

Milam Hall 161 

Oregon Btate University 

Corvallis, OK 97331'>ftlO« 
(503) 737-3211 
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ENTRY- LEVEL WORKER STUDY 



THOMAS OWENS, FPANCIE LINDNER, CAROLYN COHEN 



Abstract 

As the available pool of entry-level workers 
decreases, businesses are beginning to hire 
employees who, less than five years ago, may not 
have even been considered for a job interview. 
Employers and educators are expressing a need to 
learn about exemplary practices of coir,panies in 
working effectively with what might be considered 
"at-risk" employees. A study of entry-level 
workers, conducted jointly by the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) and the 
Northwest Policy Center (NPC) , was conducted 
based on a review of the literature and on 
personal interviews and observations at 58 
companies, representing small, medium and large 
firms or organizations. These companies include 
construction, manufacturing, retail trade, 
health, public utilities, child care, financial 
and insurance industries, local, state, and 
federal government, food and hospitality 
industries, other service industries, and higher 
education. Employers reported experiencing 
shortages in number of qualified applicants for 
entry-level positions. The growing gap in the 
level of basic skills needed by employers and 
those available in the applicant pool is of 
great concern to the business community. 
Einployers mentioned serious deficiencies in 
reading, writing, mathematics, and communication 
skills. Other areas of concern included criti- 
cal thinking and problem solving skills, ability 
to work in teams or as a group, motivation and 
attitude, and flexibility. Promising practices 
used by businesses are described in 10 areas: 
employee involvement, child care, family and 
community concerns, recruiting, training, 
supervision, motivation, the new basics, 
business-education partnerships, and handicapped 
and special needs employees . 



For too long, education, training, and work- 
place practices were regarded as someone else's 
problem- basic skills and training were the 
schools' problem; children were their parents' 
problem; workplace policies were business' or 
labor's problem. Now, society can no longer 
regard education, social welfare, and economic 
development problems as separate, instead, 
society's ability to have an educated workforce, 
to protect children from poverty, to raise our 
quality of life and standard of living, and to 
increase productivity, rely in part on a recogni- 
tion that social, educational, and economic gains 
are integrated. The attention paid to public 
education, to youth at risk, and to children in 
poverty affect the quality of America's future 
workforce and its ability to compete in the world 
marketplace. Policy makers have begun to acknow- 
ledge how interrelated their goals are: that 
investing in education and training is an econom- 
ic development strategy as critical as job 
creation or retention strategies; that the new 
welfare programs designed to move clients suc- 
cessfully into the world of work depend on a 
workplace that accommodates the needs of families; 
that those preparing youth and adults for the 
world of work need to stay attuned to the chang- 
ing needs of employers. 

One of the primary purp ses for this study 
of entry-level workers was to identify promising 
business practices affecting these employees. 
In considering promising practices, efforts were 
made to identify exemplary policies or proced- 
ures not alrt .dy in common use that would be 
beneficial both to the individual worker and to 
the company. After discussing the findings, nine 
areas for promising practices were identified 
that other businesses may want to consider. 
These areas are; a) employee involvement, b) 
child care, c) family and community concerns, 
d) recruiting, e) training, f) supervision, 
g) motivation, h) business-education partnerships, 
and i) handicapped and special needs employees. 
Shown here is a sample of these promising 
practices. 

Promising Practices 

Employee Involvement 

Rewards of bonus money 

Conduct employee surveys 

Offer cafeteria plan of benefits 

Provide workers with decisionmaking opportunities 
Offer child care assistance 
Enhance worker skills 

Child Care 

Dependent care account 
On-site child care center 
Sick child care arrangements 
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child care referral 
Summer day care referral 

Family and Community Concerns 

courses on issues of concern to women and 

minorities 

Recognition and support for responsibilities 
outside work 

Provide leadership for community responsibility 
Recruiting 

Minority organizations 

Hire relatives of refugee employees 

24 -hour phone line 

Bonuses for recommending family or friends who 
get hired 

college scholarships 

Bus passes or free parking 

Drug testing 

Training 

Tuition reimbursement programs 
In-house training progrsuns 
On-the-job training 
Employee personal development course 
Training passports 

On-site or off-site language instruction 
Remedial training in basic skills 
Classes on customer relations 
Team/group problem solving skills 
Team building skills 
Culture of the workplace 

Supervision 

Assign new employees to a buddy 

Assign new employees to the team leader 

Place individual team mcimbers responsible for 

supervision of new employees 

Place supervisory training in different 

cognitive/communication styles 

Motivation 

Monthly attendance lottery with rewards 

Profit sharing 

Share of stock 

ESnployee of the month 

Pay bonuses 

Promotions 

Free trips 

Cross-training 

Business/Education partnerships 
ESnployees volunteer as tutors of at-risk 
students 

Paid vocational technical courses (pre-employ- 
ment, basic skills, manufacturing, etc.) 
Summer internships for high school teachers 
Work-experience for secondary students 

Handicapped/Special Needs Populations 
Refugees 

Limited English speaking 

-paired with buddies 

-ESL instruction 
Learning disabilities 

-works by himsel f /herself 

-one task at a time 

-instructions clearly explained one step at a 
time 



The report als.o identified the implications 
of the study's findings for consideration by those 
responsible for providing education and training. 
Ten areas were cited: 1) new skills, 2) peer 
influence, 3) common purpose, 4) expanded learn- 
ing opportunities, 5) involvement, 6) accounta- 
bility, 7) cross -training, 8) special trainir.g, 
9) career paths, and 10) business partnerships. 

A copy of the complete report can be ordered 
from the NWREL Marketing Department, 101 S.W. 
Main Street, Suite 500, Portland, Oregon 97204, 
for $9-85 including shipping and handling. 
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"Facilitating Partnerships to Address Workforce Issues: A Pennsylvania Experience" 



Carlton R. Berger 
Executive Policy Specialist 
Pennsylvcinia MILRITE Council 



Abstract 

The MILRITE Council is an eleven year old busi- 
ness, labor, and government partnership, formed 
in response to the deteriorating economic con- 
ditions affecting the state's industrial base 
and the adversarial labor -management climate of 
the late 1970s. Created in statute by the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly, the Council was 
charged with identifying the key barriers to 
economic development and presenting solutions 
through the cooperative efforts of business, 
labor, and government. MILRITE is an acronym 
which stands for Make Industry and Labor Right 
in Today's Economy. The Council relied on the 
partnership approach in all of its projects and 
spent the bulk of its years addressing such 
issues as assisting the development of advanced 
technology firms, developing new sources of 
growth and venture capital using pension fund 
monies, developing ways to encourage school 
cooperation committees to lessen strikes and 
improve the quality of education, and adminis- 
tering the Area Labor Management Committee 
Grant program which pursues cooperation between 
labor and management statewide. More recently, 
the Council has turned its attention to issues 
of human capital. In June 1989, the Council 
convened a forum "Maintaining Pennsylvania's 
Quality Workforce". The forum brought together 
fifty of the state's top business, labor, edu- 
cation, and government leaders to develop new 
strategies and ways to strengthen existing pro- 
grams to meet the education and training needs 
of a quality labor force. The objective of 
this paper is to stimulate thinking among the 
audience about the potential for a similar 
partnership as MILRITE in their own states by 
describing the types of efforts this business, 
labor, and government partnership chose to 
become involved in and secondly to offer in- 
sight into how a regional forum on workforce 
issues might be accortplished. The common 
thread throughout the presentation will be the 
partnership approach to problem solving. This 
is a very appropriate approach for the 1^90s 
because business, labor, government, and edu- 
cation must work in partnership to address and 
hopefully impact on the problems they helpei to 
create. The paper also includes an overview of 
the workforce forum speakers and panelists* key 
points to give the reader a feel for what those 
close to the issues believe to be the major 
problems and potential solutions. 



The idea for the MILRITE Council evolved 
from the deteriorating economic conditions 
which prevailed in the state during the mid and 
late 1970s. A mature and declining industrial 
base and a tradition of extremely adversarial 
labor-management relations combined to produce 
idle factories, dislocated workers, ^ and de- 
pressed manufacturing regions. Labor problems 
were also growing as evidenced by the nuirber of 
public and private sector work stoppages. 

In recognizing these factors, the leaders 
of the AFL-CIO and the PA Chamber of Business 
and Industry met to discuss the state's eco- 
nomic future. What evolved from these discus- 
sions was a proposal for a business -labor -gov- 
ernment cxxincil, created in statute and funded 
by state government. The council would serve 
as a forum for representatives of business, la- 
bor, and government to meet on a regular basis 
to address issues and problems facing 
Pennsylvania's economy. 

The MILRITE Council was created in 1978 by 
legislative act. The makeup of the Council is 
a fifteen member body with fourteen merrbers 
drawn from business, labor, and the General 
Asembly and one member named by the Governor. 
Eac^ sector chooses its own representatives for 
membership on the Council. 

Much of the Council's early work focused on 
analysis of the state's economy to identify 
trends and problems and initiate research and 
innovative programs aimed at stimulating econo- 
mic development. One of the first initiatives 
resulted in the creation of the Ben Franklin 
Partnership. This $100 million program grew 
out of legislation developed by two representa- 
tives of MILRITE and has been described by some 
observers as "probably the most comprehensive 
economic development institution in the 
country." Four advanced technology centers 
across the state further business-academic 
partnerships for advanced technology projects. 
The $30 million state support for the program 
is leveraged with three times as mida private 
sector money for a total of over $100 million 
available annually. MILRITE maintains an ongo- 
ing involvement in the operation of Ben 
Franklin Partnership by virtue of the Council 
chairperson's permanent seat on the Board of 
Directors. 

The types of businesses involved in Ben 
Franklin Partnership projects, advanced tech- 
nology firms, led the Council to create 
partnerships to address business financing 
problems. The Council developed legislation to 
allow the state's public pension pension funds 
to invest up to one percent of their total as- 
sets into venture capital in 1984. 
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The MILRITE Private Placement Fund is a 
partnership of public, private, and union pen- 
sion funds to provide up to $72 #5 million in 
loans to to mid-sized expanding firms. 

In 1984, the Council was assigned responsi- 
bility for administration of the Area Labor- 
Management Conmittee (AI^) Matching Grant pro- 
gram. The objective of this program is to help 
communities strengthen their economies through 
improved labor-management relations at the 
worksite and coiranonity levels by encouraging 
the formation of partnerships to create forums 
for business and labor to collaborate to re- 
duce adversarial relationships. Presently, 13 
committees receive $825 thousand from MILRITE. 

In 1986, the Council was asked to determine 
if the Commonwealth could more effectively use 
its mediation services to discourage and 
shorten the duration of labor management dis- 
putes. One of the key preventive measures sug- 
gested was the creation of a statewide school 
labor management committee with the objective 
of reducing adversarial relationships and pub- 
lic school impasses atvJ improving the quality 
of education. In 1987, the Governor estab- 
lished a Schools Cooperaticn Committee cxDmposed 
of top leadership of organizations representing 
public schools in PA. 

Currently underway at MILRITE is a project 
to increase business ooinpetitiveness by improv- 
ing the quality of products and services 
through employee involvement. 

The second part of this paper involves the 
MILRITE . forum held June 1: "Maintaining 
Pennsylvania's Quality Workforce." During a 
1988 December strategic planning meeting, the 
Council turned its attention to the subject of 
the quality of the state's workforce and the 
shortage of skilled labor afflicting certain 
parts of the state. Whereas earlier economic 
development efforts focused largely on short- 
ages of financial capital for business, the em- 
phasis new has become more a problem of short- 
ages of human capital, the most inportant 
capital in any economy. 

Recognizing that no group had ever brou(^t 
together the four sectors for a dialogue about 
workforce quality, MILRITE decided on a forum 
of 50 leaders. In developing an agenda, we de- 
cided to utilize the following format. We 
wanted to include speakers and panelists from 
each sector. The forum commenced with a key- 
note address followed by a panel discussion of 
a businessperson, labor leader, hi^ school 
principal, and a state senator. Next we di- 
vided the participants into three brainstorming 
groups on issues relevant to workforce quality. 

Potential participants were identified us- 
ing MILRITE members and AI/C networks. Educa- 
tion sector participants were identified 
through staff of the House and Senate Education 
Cotnmittees and the Community College of 
Philadelphia, the organization which contrib- 
uted the facilities for the forum. 



Some of the key points of the various 
speakers at the forum will provide the reader a 
sense of what those close to the issue of 
workforce quality see as the main focuses. 

The Director of the US Comnission on 
Workforce Quality and Labor Market Efficiency 
offered remarks later reflected in the 
Investing in People report. Recommendations 
included: Presidential leadership in developing 
national education goals; continued efforts bi^ 
the business commxinity to work with schools; 
creation of incentives to inspire the best 
efforts of teachers, administrators, and 
students; and eoouragement of experimental 
restructuring of schools. 

The report encouraged creation of a 
business environment that encourages enployers 
to invest nore in their workers, including 
lifetime education and training. The 
Commissiai also recommended: encouragement of 
flexible en?)loyment arrangements; assistance 
for enployers and enployees as they explore the 
potential gains from worker participation, 
innovative coit^nsation arrangements, and 
pension portability; and a review of policies 
related to labor -management relations. 

The hi<^ school principal believes that we 
need more programs which assist the transition 
of young people from school to work . Such 
transition programs require the cooperation of 
schools and businesses to increase apprentice- 
ship opportunities, and provide community 
service work opportunities to allow interaction 
with people in the real world. He contends 
s(±iools must include socialization as one of 
its major objectives and community service is 
one of the best ways to acoaT5>lish this goal. 

SdTOols must find other ways besides paren- 
tal support to motivate students to learn and 
behave in an acceptable fashion. He feels that 
teaching using books alone is not meaningful or 
well tolerated and evidence shows that hands on 
involvement and learning become synonymous . 
Ccmnunity service learning, afprenticeships, 
and actual participatory activities become cru- 
cial to the learning process. 

Business and education must become more 
flexible by diminishing bureaucracies and then 
effectively utilize the problems inherent in 
change as a spring board to future action. 

The corporate panelist suggested an un- 
common solution to a common problem: bringing 
people together from t>ie 4 systems to analyze, 
identify, implement, and measure with a long 
range goal of continual improvement, the pro- 
blems, issues, and opportunities associated 
with a quality workforce. The prime emphasis 
must be training, retraining, and more 
training. 

The legislative panelist argues for a 
proactive approach to the problems. He stated 
"if we oome out of this forum with nothing more 
than realiz/.ng the necessity for business and 
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education to work hand in hand with assistance 
from the government, we accomplish something." 

TYie dinner speaker, from the National 
Alliance of Business, described the lessons 
learned from the Boston Compact, a business/ 
education partnership where businesses are 
expected to supply jobs and the sdiools are 
expected to provide a better product. The 
experience has been mixed and the business 
oonmunity is now saying they made mistakes in 
the process sudi as not coordinating with 
public officials. Businesses are now requiring 
schools to restructure and decentralize as 
companies have in the past ten years if they 
are to remain involved, 

T^essons Jearned from the experience 
include: most business people don't appreciate 
the magnitude of the education crisis; busi- 
ness people don't ask the same hard questions 
about running education as they do about their 
businesses; something different is needed to 
maintain the momentum of partnerships in the 
future; it's important for business people to 
coalesce among themselves on issues like school 
restructuring; the business community has left 
the governing of the schools; and business must 
work at the state level with chief state sdiool 
officers, local school boards, elected 
officials, and build trust through joint 
actions. 

The discussions of the groups reflected 
many of the issues just mentioned: a lack of 
dialogue between business and education and 
community; lack of flexibility in education; 
short term focus; lack of accesibility of 
training programs especially for unskilled and 
semi-skilled, difficulties with JTVA, and the 
need for businesses to identify job and skill 
needs and communicate those needs to sc±iools; 
outreadi to minorities through comnunity 
service programs to increase contact between 
business and minorities. Other possible 
solutions include dianges in diild care and 
legal and tax systems. 

In suimiary, this presentation has hopefully 
demonstrated the appropriateness of partner- 
ships in attempting to deal with complex 
problems such as declining workforce quality. 
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HIGH-TECHNOLOGY TRAINING MODEL 



HOWARD LEE J. TIMOTHY MERO ORVILLF. NELSON 



Abstract 

This cooperative demonstration 
project being conducted by the 
University of Wisconsin-stout is a 
collaborative effort between the 
public sector and public agencies 
in vocational education to 
establish a high-technology 
training model to meet the ongoing 
national skill shortages in 
business and industry. The 
project, being conducted in rural, 
West Central Wisconsin, involves 
the planning and cooperation of 
large and small business and 
industrial firms, three 
technical colleges, three 
Cooperative Education service 
Agencies which include 12 local 
school districts, the State 
Department of Public Instruction 
and State Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education. The 
project is developing a model for 
effectively identifying 
high-technology training needs of 
business and industry, establishing 
a viable articulation network, 
isolating competencies that are 
relevant to secondary and 
postsecondary curricula, and 
facilitating direct implementation 
into on-going programs. 



To be competitive in the world 
marketplace, technology is not 
enough. The nation must have the 
present and future labor force 
equipped with the h igh- tec hnology 
competencies needed by business and 
industry. This calls for an 
innovative program that ensures 
that high-technology competencies 
are being taught at all levels of 
education to guarantee the 
prosperity of the nation. 

To address these needs, the 
University of Wisconsin-Stout is 
working on a High-Technology 
Training Model Project funded as a 
Cooperative Demonstration Program 
from the Department of Education* 
The purpose of the project is to 
develop a model for effectively 
identifying high-technology training 
needs of business and industry and 
to use these needs to isolate 
competencies that are relevant to 
secondary and postsecondary 
curricula. The identified 
competencies were coordinated to 
establish an articulated network 
between educational systems and 
local business and industry. 
Continuous involvement by local 
education agencies (LEA*s) and 
vocational, technical and adult 
education (VTAE) districts ensure 
that the needs of business and 
industry are being addressed* 

Based on the identified 
needs, training programs will be 
designed and conducted for business 
and industry, and concurrently, 
potential curriculum modifications 
will be 'communicated to technical 
colleges and local school 
districts. This coordination is 
critical for establishing an 
educational base for including the 
identified competencies in the 
educational programs at the 
secondary and postsecondary levels. 

The model will establish a 
networking system that will 
identify the current and projocted, 
local high-technology SKill needs 
of business and industry and 
articulate these needs to the 
secondary and postsecondary 
educational systems. 

A graphic conception of the 
high-technology training model is 
given in figure 1. Cooperative 
efforts of individuals in business 
and industry and education, 
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identity training needs in business 
and industry. This knowledge base 
is be used to design valid training 
programs for B/I . In addition, 
this knowledge base is utilized to 
identify new content requirements 
for elementary, secondary and 
postsecondary programs. 



FIGURE 1: HIGH-TECHNOLOGY TRAINING 
MODEL 




During the past fifteen years 
there have been a number of 
significant changes and events that 
have had major impacts on business 
and industry. In the mid-seventies 
the rapid escalation of oil picices 
created energy shortages, escalated 
the cost of most goods and 
services, and helped to push our 
economy into a recession. 

Within that same time frame we 
have become a part of a global 
marketplace Our manufacturers and 
many of ou. ervices providers must 
compete not only with other 
companies in the United States, but 
with products and services imported 
from a variety of international 
companies. To be profitable in 
this marketplace, U.S. companies 
must also export and be competitive 
in a variety of foreign markets. 

In addition to these changes, 
there has been a rapid change in 
the technology used in business and 
industry. The application of 
technology has not been the sole 
province of the United States. In 



fact, several other countries often 
lead us in the application of new 
technology . 

It was within this context 
that UW-Stout became active in 
economic development and technology 
transfer. In the early 1980's many 
manufacturing companies in 
Wisconsin faced significant 
problems in being competitive in 
the international marketplace and 
with products imported from other 
countries. For example, the J.I. 
Case plant in Wausau, Wisconsin had 
to become more efficient in order 
to compete with foreign 
manufacturers. Unless the plant 
became more productive and 
efficient, there was a real 
possibility that production would 
be shifted off shore. 

UW-Stout, with the aid of a 
state grant, worked with the staff 
at J.I. Case in Wausau to implement 
a new manufacturing system. A 
staff member from the School of 
Industry and Technology at UW-Stout 
worked almost full time within the 
J.I. Case plant at Wausau to 
institute the value added 
manufacturing (VAM) system. 

As the system was implemented 
there was a need for additional 
technical assistance. The project 
provided two engineers who worked 
full time at J.I. Case. Also, 
several UW-Stout students majoring 
in industrial technology completed 
their cooperative education 
experiences at the J.I. Case plant. 
Another facet of the development 
was the need for technical 
training. As the system was 
implemented, needs analyses were 
conducted to determine the types of 
staff competencies required to 
operate it. 

UW-Stout and Northcentral 
Technical College in Wausau 
designed the training program and a 
variety of sources to include 
members of the corporate staff, as 
well as outside consultants, were 
employed to deliver training 
programs required to develop the 
necessary competencies. The areas 
of interaction and assistance 
included : 

o CAD — Plant layout and all 

development 
o Work standards and process 
routing 

o Automated material handling 
o Industrial simulation 
o Just-in-time manufacturing 
o Material analysis/dynamic 

nesting 
o CNC programming 
o Management and technical 

training 
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o Market analysis/option 

packag ing 
o Air quality analysis 
o Robotic and other flexible 
automation 
The project turned out to be a 
real success story, and VAM was a 
critical element. Products 
produced at the plant have become 
competitive in a worldwide 
marketplace, and the number of 
employees at the plant has 
increased signif ica-it ly ♦ Moreover, 
the project Illustrated how 
industry and education can work 
together for mutual benefit. 

As the J.I. Case/UW-Stout 
project progressed/ it became 
apparent that there was a 
significant knowledge base being 
created as a result of these 
activities. First, we were 
learning how several institutions 
could work together effectively 
even though their purposes/ 
organizations/ and goals were 
somewhat different. The people 
involved worked to find the common 
ground between the various groups 
involved. Second/ the competencies 
required to operate new 
manufacturing and management 
systems were being identified and 
ref ined . 

The identified competencies 
were those required to operate new 
management systp <s and technology 
in the plant. We thought that it 
would be unfortunate if this 
knowledge base were overlooked and 
lost in the process. Therefore/ 
one of the major goals of the 
High-Technology Training Model 
Project is to determine ways in 
which the training needs analyses 
and training done in business/ 
industry can be used to identify 
competencies which have relevance 
for elementary/ secondary and 
postsecondary educational programs. 

The High-Technology Training 
Model Project has several major 
components. These components are 
depicted in Figure 2. They 
i nclude : 

o Build techniques that can 
be used to effectively 
identify the new 
competencies needed 
in business and industry, 
o Devise ways to foster 
interaction between 
educators and people in 
business and industry in 
order to more clearly 
identify the types of 
competencies needed in 
business and industry. 



Develop processes to 
determine where these 
competencies fit in school 
programs and design 
relevant instructional 
ma terials . 

Improve the processes used 
to design and provide 
training programs in 
business and industry. 



FIGURE 2: 
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The High-Technology Training 
Model Project was based on the 
successful training programs at 
J.I. Case and another project with 
SNE-Crestl ine. The current 
high-technology project has 
demonstrated that this knowledge 
base can be effectively used for 
these purposes. Projected staff 
are now working to develop more 
effective procedures and processes 
for joint business/industry/ labor 
and e:'ucation participation in 
determining training needs/ 
isolating new competencies required 
of workers/ and designing training 
and educational programs. 

As part of the project, staff 
members and participating teachers 
have conducted interviews of local 
business and industry to identify 
new technology and management 
systems that are being used. Also, 
three surveys have been conducted 
to further identify areas in which 
training is being done, how it is 
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being accomplished, and the extent 
to which educational institutions 
are participating in those training 
activities. Companies were also 
asked to identify the important 
characteristics of a good training 
program and the barriers they 
encounter when trying to work with 
an educational institution in 
providing training. 

Our surveys and interviews 
have identified that cross 
sectionally, the following areas 
have been receiving the most 
attention in business and industry 
trai ning. 

o Quality control 
o Specific technical training 
o Computer usage/applications 
o Problem solving 
o Interpersonal skills 
o Participatory management 
o Self-management teams 
o Train the trainer 
o Career planning 
o Automated manufacturing 
o Basic literacy 
o International marketing 
Participating teachers at all 
levels in a variety of subject 
areas (English, math, science, 
technology education, business 
education, etc.) have visited local 
business and industry to identify 
needed competencies. Many had 
never visited business and industry 
before to identify content for 
their courses. The information 
learned was found to be beneficial 
to both the teachers and business 
and industry. Teachers at the 
secondary and pos tsecondary level 
also participated in a curriculum 
workshop, where industry 
representatives and educators spoke 
on relevant business, industry and 
education issues related to 
high- technology . Each of these 
teachers is presently engaged in 
the development of a module which 
is based on needs identified in 
business and industry. The modules 
will b<? pilot tested, revised and 
shared with all participants of the 
project. Teachers will also share 
information gleaned from business 
and industry with staff members and 
students at their local school. An 
additional component of the project 
requires the participating 
technical colleges to train 
technical workers in specific 
skills based on needs identified by 
business and industry. 

Significant involvement is 
assured by having a representative 
advisory committee and a 
high-technology forecasting 
committee providing direct and 
continuous input for the project. 



The participation by these various 
components were assured by the 
letters of agreement between 
UW-Stout and the participating 
educational agencies. Educational 
agencies have made considerable 
effort to work together and with 
business and industry to keep the 
work force up-to-date. Keeping 
present and future works up-to-date 
will require further cooperation 
among agencies and focused effort 
in specific areas. This project 
proposes to have education work 
closer with business and industry 
than ever before. Business, 
industry and education w?ll 
collaborate to identify 
high-technology competencies 
employees need, provide on-the-job 
training for these competencies, 
and infuse instruction of these 
competencies in elementary, 
secondary and postsecondary 
educational programs. 

The project outcomes will 
establish a transportable model 
which can bo adopted/adapted by 
other sectors of the state and 
nation. Application of the model 
will facilitate maintaining a 
responsive work force and the 
curriculum content of secondary and 
postsecondary educational systems 
which is in concert with current 
business and industry needs. The 
involvement of appropriate state 
agencies and institutions ensures 
that instruction on high-technology 
competencies is included in school 
curriculum as a focused effort to 
keep educational programs current 
with technological developments. 
The High-Technology Training Model 
Project will result in a handbook 
(to be published) describing the 
procedures to be imp'omented for 
establishing an interactive network 
between the private sector, public 
agencies, and vocational education 
focused on the national 
high-technology skill needs for a 
competitive national work force. 

The High-Technology Training 
Project is funded as a cooperative 
demonstration program from the 
Department of Education under grant 
number V1999A90151. For more 
information contact the Center for 
Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education (CVTAE) at UW-Stout. Dr. 
Orville Nelson, Project Director, 
(715) 232-1362 or Tim Mero, 
Research Associate, (715) 232-3793. 
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HUMANIZING WORK: THE CHALLENGE FOR EMPLOYERS. MANAGERS & MANAGER TRAINERS 



DONALD BAUGHMAN. PH D. 



Abstract 

Building and maintaining a quality work- 
force IN THE 21ST CENTURY IS DEPENDENT 

on recognizing radical changes in how we 
think about work, workers, the worksite 
and the community and society in which 
all of these components exist. new 
models of management and training are 
needed that are consistent with our evol- 
ving worldview and changing human needs, 
Humanistic psychology and systems theory 
provide guiding values, processes and 
skills for educating, training and mana- 
ging a quality workforce in the 21st 
CENTURY, This presentation applies key 

CONCEPTS FROM SYSTEMS THEORY AND HUMAN- 
ISTIC PSYCHOLOGY TO THE EVOLVING ROLE OF 
MANAGEMENT AND DISCUSSES THE IMPLICATIONS 
OF NEW MANAGEMENT ROLES FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION, TRAINING, AND SELECTION OF MANA- 
GERS. 



I . Introduction 

The UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES AND PRO- 
CESSES FOR BUILDING A QUALITY WORKFORCE 
AND FOR HUMANIZING WORK ARE NOT MYSTER- 
IOUS OR DIFFICULT TO UNDERSTAND. THEY 
ARE THE SAME PRINCIPLES AND PROCESSES 
THAT FORM THE FOUNDATION OF POSITIVE, " 
GROWTH-PROMOTING HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS AND 
THAT OPERATE IN ALL THRIVING ORGANISMS OR 
SYSTEMS. 

ONE OF MY EARLIEST FORMAL LESSONS IN 
THESE PRINCIPLES AND PROCESSES OCCURRED 
IN A FIRST-GRADE SCIENCE EXPERIMENT IN 
WHICH WE PLANTED TOMATO SEEDS IN LITTLE 
CUPS OF POTTING SOIL, HOPING TO RAISE 

TOi^ATOES. Nothing happened for a long 

TIME. One CHILD, UNABLE TO CONTAIN HIS 

impatience any longer, dug around in the 
dirt to see if anything was happening. 
The seed had sprouted but, being torn 
from its life-giving relationship with 
its environment, soon withered and died, 
a few days later, some of the plants star- 
ted to come up and within a week or so, 
they all were up and, though looking 
alike, each was different. each put 
forth its shoots and leaves in its own 

WAY. We each had NO DIFFICULTY RECOG- 
NIZING OUR OWN UNIQUE TOMATO PLANT FROM 
ALL THE OTHERS. WE WERE BEGINNING TO 
LEARN GROWTH IS A PROCESS, NOT AN EVENT; 
THAT YOU CAN'T PREDICT THE SPECIFIC TIME, 

direction, or exact nature of growth; 
that growth seems to happen from within 
and, although you can't know when or 
where or how, you can trust the process. 

Each child cared for his/her tomato 
plant in his/her own way. some lost 

INTEREST AND NEGLECTED TO WATER THEIR 

PLANTS, Others watered theirs 2-3 times 

A DAY, OFTEN "PETTING" THEIR PLANTS IN 
THE PROCESS. MOST ATTEMPTED TO FOLLOW 
THE TEACHER'S GUIDELINES OF ONLY WATERING 
EVERY FEW DAYS AND KEEPING THE PLANTS IN 
PARTIAL SUN. WE SAW PLANTS, EVEN UNDER 
THE MOST UNPREDICTABLE AND HARSH CONDI- 
TIONS CONTINUE TO STRIVE TO REACH THEIR 
INNATE POTENTIALITIES. WE SAW PLANTS 
UNDER OPTIMAL CONDITIONS THRIVE AND EX- 
CEED THE TEACHER'S AND SEED COMPANY'S 
INITIAL ESTIMATES OF THEIR POTENTIAL. WE 
WERE TAUGHT THE BASICS OF PHOTOSYNTHESIS 
AND HOW PLANTS USE UP CARBON DIOXIDE AND 
CREATE OXYGEN. WE WERE BEGINNING TO LEARN 
ABOUT THE ONGOING INTERACTION OF LIVING 
THINGS AND THEIR ENVIRONMENT; HOW EVERY- 
THING EFFECTS EVERYTHING ELSE. ONE CHILD, 
DETERMINED TO PUSH HIS PLANT'S DEVELOPMENT 
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BEYOND ANY OTHER PLANT IN THE ROOM. 

BROUGHT IN SEVERAL PLANT FOOD SPIKES^ 

SURROUNDED THE YOUNG PLANT WITH THEM. AND 

WATERED IT HEAVILY. WITHIN A FEW DAYS 

the plant turned brown and withered. fle 
had nurtured and nourished the plant the 
way he thought it should be nurtured and 
nourished without regard for what the 
plant actually needed, 

Before semester's end. the well- 
cared-for tomato plants had achieved full 
development. bountifully giving us fruit 
and the seeds that would insure future 

TOMATOES INDEFINATELY. ThEN THE PLANTS 
SLOWLY WITHERED AND DIED. WE WERE LEARN- 
ING ABOUT THE EVER-PRESENT CYCLES OF 
BIRTHING AND DYING. BEGINNINGS AND END- 
INGS THE ONGOING CHANGE OF LIVING 
THINGS. 

In RETROSPECT. IT SEEMS STUDENTS 
TENDED TO ACT TOWARD THEIR TOMATO PLANTS 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THEIR MODEL OR WORLD- 
VIEW OF PLANTS. How THEY THOUGHT ABOUT 
THIS GROWING THING INFLUENCED HOW THEY 
RELATED TO IT AND THIS HAD PROFOUND CON- 
SEQUENCES FOR THE ULTIMATE OUTCOMES. IT 
IS NO DIFFERENT IN ANY FIELD OF HUMAN 
ENDEAVOR. OUR PREFERRED MODELS. PARAD- 
IGMS. THEORIES. AND WAYS OF THINKING BOTH 
GUIDE AND LIMIT OUR EXPERIENCE AND POTEN- 
TIAL FOR ACTION* Yet. once WE ASSUME 
SUCH MODELS. THEORIES AND PARADIGMS. WE 
TEND TO ACT AS IF THERE IS NO OTHER SANE 
WAY TO EXPERIENCE. THINK ABOUT OR ACT IN 
A GIVEN SITUATION. YET OUR FACTS-^ OUR 
TRUTHS. ARE SIMPLY THEORIES TO WHICH WE 
HAVE BECOME SUFFICIENTLY ACCUSTOMED 

(KuHN. 197A). Any change or re-evalua- 
tion OF an organization's or culture's 
"facts and truths" is usually acceptable 
in direct proportion to the degree that 
the change or innovation does not require 
a change in the roles or social organiza- 
tion of that group of people. for some 
employers. managers and trainers this 
may make building a quality workforce for 
THE 21sT Century Through Humanizing Work 

A CHALLENGE THEY ARE UNWILLING OR UNABLE 
TO UNDERTAKE. FOR THIS CHALLENGE INVOL- 
VES SOMEWHAT RADICAL/REVOLUTIONARY 
CHANGES IN OUR VALUES AND BEHAVIORS IN 
ORGANIZING. MANAGING. AND TRAINING WORK- 
ERS, It will ask MANY TO OPERATE QUITE 

differently than the way they have be- 
come accustomed to operating as managers, 
trainers. employers. and employees. we 
must overcome the human tendency to 
blindly want what we know rather than 
exploring the potential of knowing what 
we really want, 

The principles and models of Sys- 
tems Theory and Humanistic Psychology 
offer fertile ground for re-thinking the 
values. processes. and skills that will 
be necessary for creating a quality 
workforce in the 21st century. 

1 1 . Key Concepts From Systems Theory 

A SYSTEM IS A complex OF COMPONENTS 



IN MUTUAL INTERACTION. ANY ORGANIZATION 
OR ORGANISM IS A SYSTEM (VON BERTALANFFY. 

1965). The state of a system or charac- 
teristics OF a system at a point in time 

REFERS TO THE RULES. FUNCTIONS AND PRO- 
CESSES WHICH RELATE THE PARTS OF THE SYS- 
TEM TO ONE ANOTHER. THIS SET OF RULES. 
FUNCTIONS AND PROCESSES IS THE STRUCTURE 
OF THE SYSTEM AND THE MEANS BY WHICH THE 
SYSTEM IS CREATED. DEFINED/ MAINTAINED. 
ALTERED AND TERMINATED (BATTISTA. 1977). 

Any organization functions as a system. 

Wholeness or Nonsummativity means 
the whole is more than the sum of the 
parts with the parts being so interrelated 
and interdependent that no part can be 
understood if considered in isolation from 
the whole. the whole determines the na- 
ture of the parts for "the properties of 
a system are as much a function of the way 
in which ^he system's parts are related to 
one another as they are a function of the 
actual properties of its parts." (bat- 
TISTA. 1977). There are no independent 

VARIABLES IN A SYSTEM. CONSEQUENTLY. A 
CHANGE IN ONE PART OF THE SYSTEM RESULTS 
IN A CHANGE IN ALL THE OTHER PARTS AND IN 
THE TOTAL SYSTEM. TO UNDERSTAND THE SYS- 
TEM ONE ^I'JST UNDERSTAND THE DYNAMIC PAT- 
TERNS OF INTERACTION AND INTERRELATIONSHIP 

OF ITS PARTS. Changing these patterns 

CHANGES THE SYSTEM. THERE ARE ALSO LEVELS 
OF SYSTEMS OR bVSTEMS "NESTED" WITHIN SYS- 
TEMS SUCH THAT EACH SYSTEM MAY FUNCTION AS 
A PART IN THE NEXT LARGER SYSTEM. FOR 
EXAMPLE. THE INDIVIDUAL WORKER IS A SYS- 
TEM. WITHIN THE SYSTEM OF AN IMMEDIATE 
WORK GROUP. WITHIN THE SYSTEM OF A DEPART- 
MENT. WITHIN THE SYSTEM OF A COMPANY. 

CIRCULAR CAUSALITY OFFERS AN ALTER- 
NATIVE TO SIMPLE STIMULUS-RESPONSE AND 
LINEAR CAUSE-EFFECT MODELS (WATZLAWICK. 
1975). In CIRCULAR causality models EACH 
EVENT. BEHAVIOR. OR PROCESS IS SIMULTAN- 
EOUSLY A STIMULUS. RESPONSE. AND REIN- 
FORCEMENT. There are multiple simultan- 
eous INTERACTIONS. MULTIPLE CAUSES. 

multiple perspectives determined by the 
observor's view of the dynamic patterns 
of interaction between system parts. 
Attempting to establish cause or blame as 
residing in a single system part is not 
only usually unhelpful. it is also a 
distortion of systems reality. changing 
a system part does not change a system 
unless we change the processes by which 
system parts relate to each other. this 
opens the potential for multiple perspec- 
tives and options for promoting systems 

CHANGE. 

Open Systems recognize the principal 

OF EQUIFINALITY WHICH. SIMPLY STATED. IS 
THAT THE ^'SAME FINAL STATE MAY BE REACHED 
FROM DIFFERENT INITIAL CONDITIONS AND IN 
DIFFERENT WAYS" (VON BERTALLANFFY. 1956). 

In the open system there is the potential 
for choice and change in the processes 
and relationships relating system parts 
to one another. this allows different 
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results from the same initial causes. 
For example, in a closed system a worker 
brings a manager a production problem. 

The MANAGER IS CLEARLY DISTRESSED AND 
IMMEDIATELY TRIES TO ESTABLISH WHAT WENT 
WRONG AND WHO'S RESPONb;IBLE (CAUSE AND 
BLAME) SO she/he CAN REPRIMAND THE GUILTY 
AND MAKE THEM RESPONSIBLE FOR "FIXING IT" 
THEREBY RETURNING THE SYSTEM TO THE 
STATUS QUO. In an OPEN SYSTEM THE MANA- 
GER IS PLEASED THE WORKER HAS BROUGHT A 
PROBLEM TO HIS/HER ATTENTION. THEY KNOW 
THE PROBLEM IS SIMPLY GIVING T^,£M VALU- 
able information about what's working and 
not working well in the organization. 
They explore the problem in the context 
of all involved system parts and pro- 
cesses (everyone concerned is listened 
to) toward the goal of seeking creative 
new processes and interaction patterns 
toward developing a system that exceeds 
the performance of the status quo and 
prevents or limits future occurrances of 
the same problem. the open system en- 
courages and supports relationships and 
processes that lead toward greater dif- 
ferentiation, growth, development and 
creativity. it is open to positive sys- 
tem evolution through new ways of doing 
and being. 

Closed systems that operate primar- 
ily ON LINEAR CAUSE-EFFECT MODELS IN 
ATTEMPTING TO CONTROL THINGS HAVE LED US 
TO SOME LARGE SCALE:. LIFE-LIMITING PARA- 
DOXES. In medicine and health care we 
spend ever-increasing dollars with ever- 
poorer returns in our nation's health. 
Part of the problem is our pursuit of the 
illusion that medicine heals. medicine 
does not heal. the body heals and we 
are slov/ly finding out that many system 
parts are not honored by medical ap- 
proaches (i.e., our thoughts. beliefs, 
feelings. social relationships. diets, 
lifestyle patterns and spirituality) are 
integral to the healing process. in 
agriculture ever-greater expenditures on 
chemicals and technology leaves our food 
less healthy and our production capa- 
bility more vulnerable because we pursue 
the illusion that farmers grow food. it 
is the earth that grov'/s food and if we 
don't learn to honor the relationships 
and processes inherent in that system, 
we will slowly destroy food production 
capability on earth. finally. we spend 
more and more on defense and are less 
and less able to defend ourselves while 
refusing to make any significant invest- 
ment in the relationships and processes 
that are the foundation of peace between 
people and the systems to which they 
claim allegiance. 

II L Key Concepts From Humanistic 
Psychology (lAGESON7Tgg2 ) 

The p henomenological approach of 

humanistic PSYCHOLOGY STRESSES THE 
INDIVIDUAL'S UNIQUE EXPERIENCE OF 



REALITY AND THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTAND- 
ING THE INTERNAL FRAME OF REFERENCE OF THE 

PERSON. This requires an effort of total 
listening to the other person to exper- 
ience what they are experiencing; to 
understand what it is like to be them in 
this point in time. there must be an 
openness to multiple perspectives and 
multiplh and even contradictory truths, 
in a spirit of accepting and afrlrming 
how throther is different from you. 

Humanistic psychology- accepts the 
SYSTr.MS Theory concept of wholeness -- 
that the whole is greater than the sum of 
its parts and the whole can only be under- 
stood by exploring the relationships and 
processes between the parts. the power 
of each part is in its relationships and 
processes with all the other parts. a 
significant change in a particular part 
and process can change the whole, the 
implications for people systems are that 
maximum development of each part facili- 
tates maximum development of the whole 
and positive relationship processes such 
as encouragement. affirmation. respect 
and dignity for the unique contribution 
of each part increases the performance 
and potential of the whole. 

The actualizing tendency refers to 
the positive force in all people toward 
growth, development and realization of 
their full potential. human beings are 
not status quo organisms. they possess a 
potential (a will) and drive (or striving) 
to creatf. to learn. to explore. to knov^. 
to find meaning. to love. to contribute^ 
and to share. because human nature is 
basically good. this drive toward posi- 
tive grov/th. development. and potential- 
ity can be trusted in each individual, 
The task of a leader (or manager) is to 
encourage and nurture this actualizing 
tendency to get people from v/here they 
presently are to where they have never been 
-- to get ordinary people to do the 
extraordinary. to the extent each person 
becomes all she/he can be (i.e.. fully- 
funcvioning in realizing their many po- 
tentials) the organization becomes all 
that it can be. in accordance with cir- 
cular causality this is an ongoing 
interactive process in growing. vibrant^ 
healthy organizations. unfortunately^ 
leaders/managers who are not facilitating 
this process in their own lives don't 
just get in the way of others but. due to 
their key position in the system. they 
actively thwart this creative. enhancing 
process in the organization. 

a closely related key concept to the 
actualizing tendency is self-determina - 
TION. On a global level, as far as we 
know. human beings are the first species 
on planet earth to consciously effect the 
direction of the development of their 
world and their own potential to survive, 
On an individual level, the principle of 

SELF-DETERMINATION ASSUMES EACH PERSON 
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HAS THE CAPACITY TO DETERMINE THEIR OWN 
BEST CHOICES AND TO MOBILIZE THE NEEDED 
RESOURCES TO POSITIVELY RESOLVE THEIR 
OWN PROBLEMS. EACH PERSON IS ABLE TO BE 
AN ACTOR. NOT JUST A REACTOR. TO BE SELF 
"RESPONSE ABLE". AND TO OPERATE FROM AN 
INTERNAL LOCUS OF EVALUATION AND MOTIVA- 
TION. Recognition of this principle in 

ACTION IN organizations LEADS FROM A 

self-denying to a self-fulfilling work 
ethic where empowered workers create an 
empowered organization. each employee 
is treated as an equal adult with res- 
pected unique expertise fully capable of 
self-management and quality control. 
Those who implement the plans make the 
plans in an atmosphere of collaborative 
problem-solving. consensus decision- 
making and equitably-shared rewards. each 
has a responsible ("response able") role 
that exercises their unique talents and 
capabilities in a developing way. there 
is an assumed synergy between individual 
best-interest and organization best- 
INTEREST. The manager/leader is now more 

INTERESTED IN FACILITATING. DEVELOPING. 
AND LEARNING THAN SHE/HE IS IN CONTROL- 
LING. 

Finally, the person-centered focus 
OF humanistic psychology supports the 

PREMISE THAT THE MOST IMPORTANT RENEWABLE 
RESOURCE IN ORGANIZATIONS ARE THE WORKERS 
OR EMPLOYEES. VALUING THE INDIVIDUAL^ 
UNIQUE PERSON AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT IS 
NOT ONLY MORALLY SOUND BUT IT IS GOOD 

BUSINESS. Person-centered policies^ 

PROCEDURES. AND STRUCTURES CREATE AND 
SUSTAIN POWER. POTENTIAL AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE ORGANIZATION THEREBY 
MAXIMIZING THESE POTENTIALS IN THE ORGAN- 
IZATION AS A WHOLE. 

The FOLLOWING TABLE (CHANGING VALUES 

In New Management/Models) attempts to 
elucidate the direction of change neces- 
sary in organizations interefted in 
humanizing work through operai lonalizing 
the above values^ processes and concepts 
OF Systems Theory and Humanistic Psycho- 
logy. For DESCRIPTIVE PURPOSES THIS 
chart sets up an either/or OPPOSITION 
BETWEEN TRADITIONAL MANAGEMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION AND HUMANISTIC MANAGEMENT 
AND ADMINISTRATION APPROACHES, IN REAL- 
ITY. THERE ARE GIFTS AND LIMITATIONS IN 
ANY APPROACH ESPECIALLY WHEN TAKEN TO 
THE EXTREME. CONSEQUENTLY^ A PRODUCTIVE 
GOAL MAY BE TO HAVE SOME LEVEL OF BALANCE 
AND CHOICE IN APPROACH IN ORDER TO BEST 
ACHIEVE DESIRED SHORT AND LONG-TERM OUT- 
COMES. However, historically, most U.S. • 

ORGANIZATIONS HAVE TENDED TO OPERATE 
OVERWHELMINGLY IN THE "TRADITIONAL MODE" 
WHICH CAN SERIOUSLY HAMPER POSITIVE PRO- 
DUCTIVITY. GROWTH. DEVELOPMENT^ AND 
HEALTHY DAILY LIVING FOR THE ORGANIZATION 
AND ITS MEMBERS. AS WELL AS THE ENVIRON- 
MENTS AND COMMUNITIES IN WHICH THEY 
EXIST. 
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IV. Changing Values In New Management Models 

TABLE I 

Traditional Management & Administration vs. Humanistic Management and Administration 



A. Focus ON PRODUCTS AND OUTCOMES 

B. Dominance/Hierarchy/Separation 

*US-THEM; WIN-LOSE 
*DIVIDE AND CONQUER 
*ONE-UP/ONE-DOWN RELATIONSHIPS 
*EXCLUSIVITY 

C. DECISION-MAKING BY THE POWERFUL 
^'ORDERS AND DIRECTIVES 

*HIRED HANDS 
*IMPOSED SOLUTIONS 
*OUTSIDE ACCOUNTABILITY 

D. Responsible for others 
'problems = blame & return to 

status quo 
•problems are "headaches" 
*avoid problems 

*fear risk-taking 

E. Professional managers 

*POWER AND AUTHORITY FROM WITHOUT 
'EXTERNAL STANDARDS 
*THE ELITE FEW 

F. Motivation by external rewards and 

PUNISHMENTS 
*SELF-DENYING WORK ETHIC 
'FORCED TRUST AND COMMITTMENT 
'FOCUS ON PRODUCTIVITY/PROFIT 

G. The owners and the owned 

H. Self-defined by doing and owning 
''possessions and exploitation 
'focus on outcomes 

I. Identity by Position/wealth/ 

CONFORMITY 

J. Rational, objective, linear thinking 

'ONE TRUTH OR ANSWER 

'ONE OR LIMITED SOURCES OF TRUTH AND 
ANSWERS 

'DENY AND EXCLUDE DIFFERENCES 



A. Focus ON PROCESSES^ RELATIONSHIPS AND 

SERVICES 

B. Equality/Cooperation/Connection 
'we; both win 

'unite in common purpose 

'MUTUAL and equal RELATIONSHIPS 
'INCLUSIVITY 

C. Consensus decision-making 

'facilitation of shared SOLUTIONS 

'professional partners 
'collaborative problem-solving 

'SELF- AND mutual-accountability 

D. Responsible to/with others 
'problems = mutual accountability & 

NEW options 

'problems are gifts/opportunities 
'learn from problems (let them t[zach 

YOU) 

'ENCOURAGE RESPONSIBLE RISK-TAKING 

E. Lay managers 

'POWER AND AUTHORITY :-ROM WITHIN 
'INTERNAL QUALITY CONTROL 
'every EMPLOYEE A MANAGER 

F. Motivation by internal interests and 

SELF-FULFILLMENT 
'WORK AS PERSONAL FULFILLMENT 
'MUTUAL TRUST AND COMMITTMENT 
'FOCUS ON quality/service 

G. Joint ownership and shared gains 

H. Self-defined by being and becoming 
'sharing and regeneration 

'focus on processes and relationships 

I. Identity by relationship/unique 

contribution/diversity 

J. Intuitive^ subjective^ divergent 
thinking 

'multiple truths and perspectives 
'each person has a part of the truth 

or best answer 
'accept and affirm differences 
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V. Implications for Educating^ Training 

AND biELECTING MANAGERS 

If an organization desires to move 
in the direction ok humanistic management 
values and practices^ what are the 
implications for educating. training and 
hiring quality personnel? there are a 
number of key skills and competencies as 
well as personal qualities essential to 
being able to function as a humanistic 

MANAGER. 

A. Skills and Competencies of the 

HUMANISTIC PiANAGER 

1. The ABILITY TO ACQUIRE AND EFFECTIVE- 
ly use large amounts of new information. 

The information explosion makes 
lifelong learning and the ability tq 
know how to learn quickly a necessity for 

THE 21st CENTURY. EFFECTIVE MANAGERS 

will be skillful at distilling out key 
ideas from the continuous flow of new 
and complex information. they will be 
able to integrate dissimilar and some- 
times contradictory points of view — to 
allow for pluralism. difference and 
divergent perspectives and yet coherent- 
ly act in the face of this ambiguity as 
one way of focusing. refining and test- 
ing possibilities. 

2. a complete repertoire of effective 
interpersonal communication skills. 

Effective managers will be skilled 
listeners^ speakers and writers. they 
will be able to integrate these basic 
communication skills in implementing 
collaborative problem-solving. consensus 
decision-making and positive conflict- 
RESOLUTION PROCESSES. These skills will 

BE UTILIZED IN A MANNER THAT ENHANCES A 
TEAM EFFORT OF PEOPLE WORKING TOGETHER 
RATHER THAN ONLY INDIVIDUALLY. OR WORSE. 
AGAINST EACH OTHER. LISTENING BECOMES 
THE FOUNDATION SKILL THAT ENABLES EACH 
PERSON TO BE GENUINELY HEARD AND THEIR 
CONTRIBUTION AFFIRMED. THE SIMPLE TEST 
OF EFFECTIVE UTILIZATION OF THESE SKILLS 

IS: Did the communication processes lead 
to greater or lesser understanding? 

3. Personal and interpersonal use of 

POSITIVE motivational STRATEGIES, 

The emphasis here on fostering intrin- 
sic motivation or motivation from within. 
The goal is not to tell others what to do 
but to awaken their awareness and desire 
to discover what to do and the best way 
TO DO IT. Responsibilities are delegated 

AND employees ARE CONTINUALLY ENCOURAGED 
AND PROVIDED OPPORTUNITIES FOR PERSONAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL GROWTH (I.E.. GAINING 
NEW SKILLS AND ABILITIES) LEADING TO GREATER 
RESPONSIBILITY. ANY PROBLEM OR SITUATION IS 
VIEWED FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE OPPORTUN- 
ITIES. CHALLENGES. AND/OR LEARNINGS IT PRO- 
VIDES. There is an atmosphere of reaching 

OUT AND MOVING TOWARDS EVER-NEW POSSIBILI- 
TIES RATHER THAN AVOIDING OR MOVING AWAY 
FROM NEGATIVE OR LEARNED OUTCOMES. 

4. PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCES 
POSITIVELY DEALING WITH CHANGE, 



In all living systems change is 
inevitable. making positive use or capi- 
talizing on change requires flexible, 
creative and dynamic perceiving. thinking 
and acting approaches. all situations 
are seen in the context of ongoing proces- 
ses that are continually open to influ- 
ence and change. there is some room to 

"wiggle" in any situation and FAILURES OR 

mistakes ("mis-takes") are viewed as im- 
portant learnings on the road to success. 
Each setback is viewed as a new opportun- 
ity WITH ADDED VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR 
the next ATTEMPT. IN PROACTIVELY DEAL- 
ing with change the goal is not reactive 
problem-solving. (although that will 
often be necessary). but rather the goal 
is problem-finding — recognizing prob- 
lems needing solution before they become 
problematic. anticipating new directions 
and opportunities. there is a shift in 
focus from only reacting to the situation 
at hand to anticipating and creating new 
situations from focusing only on how 
to do what we are presently doing right 
to how to find the right things to do. 
These kinds of processes promote capital- 
izing EVEN ON UNPREDICTABLE CHANGE. SUCH 

that change becomes a positive challenge 

and opportunity rather than a force to be 

resisted at all cost. 

5. Strong background in liberal arts 

disciplines. 

The skills and competencies briefly 
outlined above as well as the personal 
qualities outlined below are very complex 
and not simply and easily acquired. i 
believe the liberal arts disciplines pro- 
vide the best depth of background our 
formal educational system has to offer in 
teaching these skills. competencies. and 
personal qualities. models and approach- 
es to understanding human nature and the 
"wonder of being human"; rigourous train- 
ing in thinking critically. clearly. and 
systematically from multiple and opposing 
perspectives; effectively communicating 
with diverse persons and points of view; 
being able to identify and articulate the 
unifying threads within increasing diver- 
sity; thinking holistically about system 
relationships and processes; and being 
continually aware of the narrow limits, 
assumptions and perspectives of one's own 
point of view are all processes inherent 
in a quality liberal arts education. 
Cross-cultural educational and life exper- 
iences ARE AN additional POWERFUL WAY TO 
PROMOTE THESE LEARNINGS. 

B. PERSONAL Qualitie s of the 
HUMANISTIC Manager 

1. riATURE. self-confident AND SELF-AWARE. 

Mature individuals demonstrate inde- 
pendence. RESPONSIBILITY AND ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT IN MULTIPLE AREAS. TH^Y WILL HAVE 
SOUGHT OUT VARIED LIFE EXPERIENCES AND 
FEEL POSITIVE ABOUT THEMSELVES AMD THEIR 
BACKGROUNDS^ WHILE ACTIVELY ENGAGING IN 
A PROCESS OF CONTINUAL LEARNING. THEY 
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are not exceptional due to greater innate 
potential than others but^ rather^ 
through more complete utilization of 
their potentials. a sense of indepen- 
dence, self-confidence and unlimited bel- 
ief in themselves and their personal 
potential facilitates an attitude of 
faith and trust in others' potentials as 
the foundation for interdependent effort. 
Level of self-acceptance is directly re- 
lated TO LEVEL OF ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS. 

These self-attitudes are held in a humble 
spirit of self-awareness about one's own 
"growth areas" as well as one's 
strengths. the more authentically the 
person is self-aware and self-accepting, 
the greater thfir ability to honestly 
connect with o'l.iers. they will not need 
others to be a certain way for them so 
that th^iy can feel "^.k. they will be 
less inclined to take others' actions, 
beliefs. and perceptions personally even 
when directed at them. and. instead, 
realize that the other's behavior is pri- 
marily a statement about them. this 
perspective enables the rea ization that 
the other person's behavior does not 
need to determine their response. 

2. Committment to the Development of the 
Full Human Potential of Self and Others. 

The humanistic manager realizes 
superior work comes from superior workers 
who are superior people. the employee/ 
worker is clearly viewed as the organi- 
zation's greatest resource. the contin- 
ual quest is for avenues to encourage 
and support the ongoing professional and 
personal development of each employee. 
Personal development is as important as 
professional development for when employ- 
ees' personal lives are satisfying and 
working well. their professional effort 
begins to reach its full potential. this 
is not just a process of teaching new 
ideas or content but. rather. new skills 
and life-coping and enhancing processes 
that can create new ways of personal and 
relational being. for example^ there may 
be no more powerful productivity inter- 
vention than to have a key employee whose 
marriage has become painfully dysfunc- 
tional learn how to create a mutually- 
satisfying, loving. and growth-promoting 

RELATIONSHIP WITH HIS/HER SPOUSE. 

to promote the maximum development 
of employees. the goal of delegating is 
not to control but rather to empower 
workers in ways that continually stretch 
their abilities and ski'-ls. educated 
"risk-taking" is encouraged and "perfect 
failures" are supported and even 
rewarded. 

3. Awareness of Personal Ignorance and 
Viewing That As a Resource. 

Realizing one never has the final 
answer, truth or best solution allows for 

openness in constantly searching for HEVh 

better and more effective alternatives, 
answers and solutions. to be effective 



in this process. you must be willing to 
let each employee be your teacher as you 
listen. hear and let them know you heard 
their part of the "truth". this requires 
working at understanding until their per- 
spective makes perfect sense to you. not 
that you agree — but that you full y 
understand . in appreciating others'^ 
contributions in this way. we realize our 
own limitations and potentials for growth. 
Each part of the system helps the other 
parts and the system as a whole toward 
positive functioning and development. 
The most robust and effective solutions 
grow out of the integration of the great- 
est diversity. 

4. Personal Integrity. Values. & Ethics 
There are certainly ample contempo- 
rary EXAMPLES OF AN ETHICAL CRISIS IN 

management and leadership in the united 
States in business, politics, human ser- 
vices AND EVEN THE CHURCH. PEOPLE WHO 

define themselves primarily by what they 
do and what they own rather than who and 
what they are tend to be extremely vulner- 
able to personal self-interest and greed 
at almost any price. people with a 
strong sense of self. personal purpose 
and meaning. responsibility to immediate 
others and the wider community. and an 
internal valuing process will consistent- 
ly demonstrate concern for the short and 
long-terh consequences of their actions 
in the context of the effects on all 
concerned parties. 

Their goal is to find the elegant 
solution where everyone's needs are 
affirmed. where everyone wins. the sur- 
vival of the human species and the planet 
clearly depends on their modeling and 
their leadership. 

This brief and genf.ral list of key 
skills. competencies and personal quali- 
ties of the humanistic manager is asking 
a lot of our managers. yet. for years 
IN THE United States, top-level managers 

\H ALL FIELDS HAVE BEEN TAKING A LOT IN 
STATUS. POWER AND FINANCIAL REWARD RELA- 
TIVE TO THE WORKERS WHO MAKE THEM SUCCESS- 
FUL. It has often BEEN SAID. "TO THOSE 
OF US TO WHOM MUCH HAS BEEN GIVEN. MUCH 
IS ALSO REQUIRED.". I THINK WORKERS HAVE 
A RIGHT AND RESPONSIBILITY TO HOLD MANA- 
GERS ACCOUNTABLE IN THESE WAYS — TO 
INSIST THEIR MANAGERS LEARN HOW TO MANAGE 
HUMANISTICALLY. THIS IS A MUTUAL INTER- 
ACTIVE PROCESS INVOLVING ALL PARTS OF THE 
SYSTEM. We can only MOVE FORWARD 
TOGETHER. 
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IMMIGRANTS - CAN THEY PROVIDE THE FUTURE LABOR FORCE? 
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Abstract 

Many public and private sector labor economists 
are forecasting labor shortages for business and 
industry which stretch through the year 2000. 
This article briefly examines the demographics 
which underlie these "shortage" predictions and 
suggests that proactive business leaders might 
wisely focus planning efforts on legislative 
reform in areas of immigrant labor. Conclusions 
drawn suggest that the high quality human capital 
which immigrants can provide supplies one lever- 
ageable human resource pool during times of labor 
shortage. However, current immigration policies 
and practices can prove an impediment to the 
attraction and retention of high quality immigrant 
labor. 

Introduction 

Between now and the year 2000, immigrants will 
represent the largest share of increase in the 
U.S. population and work force since World War I 
(Johnston and Packer, 1987). Therefore, a closer 
look at the impact of immigrants and immigration 
policy on the work force provides insight into 
one solution to an impending domestic labor 
shortage. 

Labor Supply 

America is rapidly becoming a service economy. 
Service delivery has always been labor intensive 
and, therefore, vulnerable to fluctuations in 
labor supply. An aging population, defined and 
credentially restricted professional boundaries, 
and accelerating rates of technological change 
have all worked to restrict job entry and occupa- 
tional mobility. A new and inescapable reality is 
emerging which is likely to amplify "spot" labor 
shortages of the past into system-wide problems. 
That reality is found in the work "demographics" 
and the two major demographic factors that deter- 
mine labor force growth: changes in population 
and changes in labor force participation rates. 

Changes in Population 

The domestic population and work force is 
growing more slowly than at any time since the 
1930s, effecting a net reduction in total labor 
supply (Johnston and Packer, 1987). Only 
21 million people will be added to the labor force 
in the 14 years between 1986 and 2000 as compared 
to 31 mi 11 Ton added in the previous 14-year span 
(Fullerton, 1987). At the same time, the domestic 
population and work force is aging. The baby boom 
generation (all those born between 1946 and 1964), 
which has provided American business and industry 
with a steady 30-year supply of quality labor, is 
maturing. Following this baby boom comes an 



unavoidable trough in the labor supply curve - a 
"baby bust" promising labor scarcity and some- 
times severe shortages. As baby boomers move 
from the ages of labor force entry into the prime 
employment ages of 35 to 64, the baby bust 
generation of 1965 to 1976 will drop the number 
of 16 to 24 year-olds entering the labor force by 
10 percent (Bernstein, 1987). At the same time, 
the moderate growth in GNP predicted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (Fullerton, 1985) will 
increase the numbers of jobs available by 10 per- 
cent. This will, in turn, increase the percen- 
tage of prime working-age civilians in the labor 
force from 63.8 percent in 1980 to 73 percent by 
2000 (Fullerton, 1987). Simply translated, these 
projections forecast fewer people available for 
more jobs. 

Changes in Participation Rates 

Compounding labor supply problems are changes 
in labor force participation rates. The labor 
force aged 55 and over declined from 39 percent 
of the total in 1970 to 30 percent in 1984, and 
this decline is predicted to continue to 25 per- 
cent by 1995 (Fullerton, 1987). White males, who 
dominated the U.S. labor force prior to 1985, 
will only comprise 15 percent of new labor force 
entrants from 1985 to 2000. The remaining 
85 percent of new workers will be comprised of: 
U.S. -born white females. 42 percent; immigrants, 
23 percent; and minorities, 20 percent. This 
represents a dramatic change for immigrants whose 
participation rate will grow from 7 percent to 
23 percent from 1985 to 2000 (Nussbaum, 1988). 

Labor Demand 

Skills Paradox 

Two basic trends seem evident based upon pre- 
dictions for the future job market. The first, 
as has been mentioned, is an economic shift away 
from manufacturing and goods production into more 
labor-intensive human and professional services. 
The second trend is a marked shift toward higher 
level technical skill and educational require- 
ments with the fastest growth at the highest 
levels of educational attainment. 

According to the Hudson Institute, more than 
half of all new jobs created from 1984 to 2000 
will require education beyond high school and 
almost one-third of those jobs will go to college 
graduates. While a significant share of 
expanding service occupations falls in the low- 
to mid-skill level range, (e.ij., fast food 
preparation), a far greater proportion occurs in 
high-skill areas including computer technology, 
education, health care, and finance. Careers in 
all of these areas command relatively high wages, 
the use of advanced technology, and higher basic 
worker competency levels in reading, writing, and 
math . 
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Dual problems are created. Labor is in short 
Supply, and an increasing gap is created between 
the skills workers have and the skills employers 
need. Annually, half a million high school drop- 
outs enter the labor market along with 700,000 
graduates who possess only minimal literacy 
skills (Bernstein, 1987). The number of college- 
age Americans is declining at the same time that 
industry is demanding better educated workers. 
Nursing, for example, is currently experiencing a 
13.6 percent shortage in labor supply (Nurses, 
1987), and similar shortages exist or soon will 
exist in computer technology, teaching, paralegal 
professions, and other specialized areas (Cetron 
and Appel, 1984; Manpower Argus, June 1989). 
And, although the overall U.S. employment rate 
fluctuates around 6 percent, the rate is 2.4 per- 
cent for managers and 2.6 percent for administra- 
tors (Bernstein, 1987). Simply summarized, worK 
and demographic pattern shifts indicate fewer, 
less qualified employees will be available for 
larger numbers of more knowledge-intensive jobs. 

Labor Shortage Remedies 

Four common remedies are generally offered 
during periods of labor shortage: (1) use of 
technology as a substitute for labor (e.g., com- 
puterization); (2) expanding the labor supply 
through immigration; (3) encouraging older 
workers to stay in the work force longer; and 
(4) increasing competitive efforts to attract 
nontraditional workers into the labor force. 
While all of these remedies provide some relief 
for labor shortage, only one provides io in large 
members and relatively quickly. That one is 
immigration. 

The Immigrant Profile 

If immigrants, by their sheer numbers, are 
making an impact on the work force, their pre- 
sence invites several questions including: What 
IS an immigrant? How may immigrants are there? 
Where do they come from and where do they sattle? 
How do they affect local economies? What skills 
and education do they have? How well do they 
assimi late? 

What is an Immigrant? 

According to the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, immigrants are nonresident aliens 
(i.e., non-U. S. citizens) admitted to the U.S. 
for permanent residence. This category includes 
persons who may have entered the U.S. as nonimmi- 
grants or refugees but who have subsequently 
changed their status to that of a permanent resi- 
dent (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1987). Although 
refugees are considered nonimmigrants upon 
admission to the U.S., they become eligible for 
immigrant status after one year of residence. 
Immigrants can be divided into two basic cate- 
gories: those whose imriiigration is subject to 
numerical limitations (allocated on a basis of 
six preference categories) and those exempt from 
numerical limitations including refugees, imme- 
diate relatives, and "special status" immigrants. 



Immigrant Numbers 

An estimated 600,000 immigrants are arriving 
yearly in the U.S.; an annual rate that is pre- 
dicted to continue until the end of the century. 
From 1970 to 1980, the number of entering 
immigrants was more than a third greater than in 
the previous decade, increasing the U.S. popula- 
tion by about 4.5 million people (Johnston and 
Packer, 1987). While proportionally smaller than 
the numbers of immigrants who entered at the turn 
of the last century, current immigrants represent 
about one-third of U.S. annual population growth 
impacting on both the country's labor force and 
on its demographic profile (Holden, 1988). 

Immigrant Origins 

The origins of the U.S. immigrant population 
have changed dramatically in the past 20 years. 
Prior to 1960, 79 percent of the foreign-born 
came from Europe and Candda. Since 1970, 78 per- 
cent have come from Asia and Latin America 
(Johnston and Packer, ]"87). According to Dr. 
Leon Bouvier, retired Population Reference Bureau 
Vice President, Hispanic Americans will shortly 
comprise between 17 and 20 percent of the U.S. 
population. The impact of this unprecedented 
influx (Asians and Hispanics) has been dramatic, 
in part, because these minorities have histori- 
cally experienced disproportionately high birth 
rates. Asians, for example, with a birth rate 14 
times greater than Anglo-Americans, are the 
fastest growing ethnic group in America. 

Settlement Patterns 

Arriving immigrants continue to settle in the 
same areas of the country with more than half of 
all foreign-born residents electing to live in 
California, Texas, and New York (Hudson, 1987). 
California, and Los Angeles in particular, 
attracts an unusually large share of both legal 
and illegal immigrants. Statistics from the 1980 
census indicated that over 22 percent of Los 
Angeles County's population is for'^ign-born with 
Asians comprising 20 percent and Mca leans 
comprising 42 percent of the immigrant population 
(Goodis and Espenshade, 1986). The impact of 
immigrants settling in Florida has been magnified 
by the heavy concentration of Cubans in the Miami 
area where they have created their own subculture 
- carrying the colloquial title "little Havana." 

Economic Impact 

There is a common public stereotype that 
immigrants adversely affect local economies by 
contributing to unemployment, lowering base 
wages, and increasing public expenditures on 
welfare programs. The California experience is 
proving quite the opposite. The economy of the 
Los Angeles area, for example, is flourishing. 
From 1978 to 1983, 35,000 new small companies 
were created and Los Angeles county now contains 
some 7,000 Korean-owned businesses. Similarly, 
the Mexican-American Grocers Association has 
grown in the last four years from 260 to 860 mem- 
bers (Hartman, 1985). In addition, an Urban 
Institute study has found that California's 
unemployment rate fall from above the national 
rate in the 1970s to below the national rate in 
the 1980s even though arriving immigrants during 
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that time period took one out of three southern 
California jobs (McConnell, 1988). A study on 
the economic consequences of immigration (1987) 
by Borjas and Tienda has concluded in part that 
the negative impact of immigrants on the earninq 
of native workers is quite small and that as a 
nation we have not yet exceeded the absorptive 
capacity of the U.S. labor force. This viewpoint 
is shared by Oemetrios Papaden^etriou, director of 
immigration policy and research for the U.S. 
Labor Department, immigrants "invite more invest- 
ment, create their own businesses, and act as 
consumers and taxpayers" (Labich, 1989). 

Immigrant Skills and Education 

There exists some evidence to suggest that 
interests and abilities as illustrated by educa- 
tional attainment, language skill, and perhaps 
vocational motivation are higher for initial 
immigrant waves than for successive waves. First 
immigrant waves, it is argued, are often 
comprised of a disproportionately high percentage 
of skilled and motivated workers. Subsequent 
immigrant waves often prove more average both in 
skill and attitude mix, prompted to immigrate for 
purposes of family reunification rather than job 
opportunity (McConnell, 1988; Borjas and Tienda, 

1987) . Literature reviewed by these authors 
suggests this wave/quality theory to be situa- 
tional and group specific rather than general iz- 
able. Some immigrant groups tend to follow the 
pattern, others do not. A comparison of Asian 
and Hispanic immigrants illustrates this point. 

In general, first-wave Asian immigrants have 
been well educated, have a high degree of English 
competency, work in professional or technical 
fields and exhibit a high savings rate with dis- 
posable income (Knowles, 1987). In 1980, 73 per- 
cent of Asian immigrants had completed high 
school and almost half of Indian adults had col- 
lege degrees plus some graduate school (Holden, 

1988) . Since that initial entry wave of talented 
ambitious, entrepreneurial immigrants, however, 
has come an influx of immigrant relatives whose 
entry may have been largely motivated by an in- 
terest in maintaining family unity rather than 
pursuit of vocational opportunity. It is inter- 
esting to note that the average educational level 
of Asian immigrants has now dropped by about two 
years over what it was in 1970 (McConnell, 1988). 

Different from the Asian profile, first-wave 
Hispanics as an immigrant group averaged only an 
8th-grade education, had a limited command of 
English, and took primarily low-skilled jobs. 
According to the most recent government study, 
however, Hispanics have experienced a significant 
rise in educational level and a concomitant rise 
in the number of Hispanic workers in managerial 
and professional jobs. Census Bureau figures 
from 1984 through 1988 show a 34 percent increase 
in the number of Hispanics completing high school 
and a 51 percent increase in the number of 
Hispanics with four or more years of college 
(Schwartz, 1989). 

In addition to immigrant motivation, cultural 
imperatives have a strong impact on assimilation 
into a capitalistic American culture. Americans 
pride themselves on being entrepreneurial, 
hardworking, and driven toward economic success. 



This value set is not necessarily shared nor 
admired by other cultures. 

Many examples can be cited. A recent and 
relevant one is provided by Hmong (Laotians) as 
compared to Vietnamese immigrants. Hmongs were 
slash and burn nomadic farmers who had no written 
language until the 1950s. A very gentle (and 
particularly traumatized people by warfare), the 
Hmongs have had difficulty assimilating in Ameri 
ca. They have often been preyed upon and vic- 
timized by urban neighbor^, as violence and the 
competitiveness of Americ society is contrary 
to traditional Hmong culture. Vietnam':ise, by 
comparison, have in general, assimilated with 
comparative ease. The Vietnamese culture seems 
to have prepared many immigrants for a capita- 
listic American society and many have melted well 
educationally, economically, and socially. 

To this point it should be clear that: (1) a 
labor shortage is imminent for the U.S. which 
will extend to the year 2000, (2) immigration 
offers a primary labor source, (3) immigrant 
labor, in general, continues to have a positive 
social and economic impact on the American way of 
life, and (4) immigrants vary in job skills and 
culture. Given this foundation, it is 
appropriate to "next explore the implications of 
using immigration policy as a means to attract 
and select, in a macroeconomic sense, the types 
of immigrant labor most needed. 

Immigration Pol icy 

Pol icy Background 

Since current U.S. immigration policy affects 
the immigrant mix which, in turn, affects the 
labor supply, a closer look at that policy and at 
recent proposals for change is in order. As pre- 
viously stated, immigrants entering the U.S. can 
be divided into two general categories; those 
subject to numerical limitations and those exempt 
from numerical limitations. Exempted immigrants 
include immediate relatives of U.S. citizens, 
comprising 65 percent of the 1986 quota; refu- 
gees, 32 percent of the quota; and special 
immigrants of various types, less than 1 percent. 
Refugees are not considered as numerically 
limited, presumably because the Refugee Act of 
1980 "provides for a uniform admission procedure 
for refugees of all countries" (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1987). However, refugee admission 
ceilings are set annually by the President in 
consultation with Congress. Since 1980, immi- 
grants who are subject to numerical limitations 
have been divided among six preference categories. 
Four of those preferences apply to relatives of 
U.S. citizens or resident aliens (80 percent in 
1986) and the other two preferences apply to 
occupations (20 percent). Translating these 
regulations into actual numbers of immigrants 
admitted, evidences the following for 1986: 



total immigrants 601,708 

relatives 429,760 

refugees 104,383 

occupational preferences 53,625 

professionals 11,763* 

other workers 11,399* 

spouses and children 30,463 



*601,708 7 (11,763 + 11,399) = 4% 
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With close to 80 percent of all immigrants 
entering the U.S. for the purpose of family reun- 
ification and only 4 percent^ entering for occu- 
pational reasons, Congress is taking a closer 
look at reforming current immigration policy to 
change those percentages. The present policy 
appears so weighted toward admission of family 
members that job-skilled foreigners who could 
ease American labor shortages - but who have no 
relatives here - are unable to enter the country 
or do so illegally. An estimated 100,000 young 
Irishi for example, have entered the U.S. ille- 
gally since 1982 seeking jobs that Irel^.nd's de- 
pressed economy and 20 percent unemployment 
cannot provide. Because their illegal status 
often keeps them in jobs for which they are 
overqual if ied, many are now openly lobbying 
Congress for policy changes through the Irish 
Immigration Reform Movement (IIRM) (Tumulty, 
1989). Recent legislative trends suggest IIRM 
lobbying efforts have been effective. In October 
1988, liR 5115 was passed by the U.S. House and 
Senate making 10,000 additional visas available 
in 1989, 1990, and 1991 to Irish persons and 
others from countries which have been unable to 
take advantage of the existing visa preference 
system (Cohodas, 1988). 

Proposed Legislation 

Of two immigration reform bills introduced in 
Congress in 1988, the Senate bill passed with 
relative ease but the House bill never reached 
the floor, leaving the issue unresolved but 
likely to resurface again in 1989. The Kennedy- 
Simpson bill, passed by the Senate on March 15, 
1988, was designed to create greater flexibility 
in the admission of immigrants with needed skills 
and to stimulate a regrowth in immigration from 
Western Europe. The Senate bill makes the 
following changes: 

(a) imposes an overall annual ceiling of 590,000 
visas, including immediate relatives who were 
previously exempt from numerical limitations; 

(b) allots 470,000 of the total visas to rela- 
tives of citizens and permanent residents; 
220,000 for immediate relatives, and 250,000 
to be divided among four preference cate- 
gories (e.g., brothers and sisters); 

(c) creates a new 120,000 - visa "independent" 
category consisting of 5 elements: 

(1) exceptional abilities including professionals 
with advanced degrees - 27,600 visas; 

(2) special work skills currently in demand in 
the U.S. - 27,600 visas; 

(3) investors willing to invest $1 million in a 
business and create 10 new jobs - 5,000 visas 

(4) special category immigrants - 6,000 visas 

(5) point system entry based on age, education, 
and job skills in an area currently in demand 
in the U.S. - 55,000 visas 

A significant aspect of the Senate bill is 
the provision for periodic Congressional review 
of immigration levels (Cohodas, 1980). 

A second similar bill was introduced in the 
house by Representative Charles Schumer (D-New 
York). The House bill had little chance of 
passing because those members in charge of 
immigration legislation are waiting to see the 



effects of the 1986 amnesty law for illegal 
aliens before changing the legal immigration 
system (Cohodas, 1988). 

Skills-based immigration versus family reuni- 
fication is an issue that will not easily be 
resolved. Lobby groups actively support both 
sides of the issue. Any new immigration policy 
may likely result in a compromise, allowing for 
some increase in skills-based immigration without 
drastically reducing family entrants. Priority 
ratios - family reunification to skills-based 
immigrant selection - must optimally balance both 
changing human and business/economic interests. 

Conclusions 

Analysis of figures from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and other government studies indicate 
a labor shortage, especially of skilled workers 
and professionals, continuing frocn the present to 
the year 2000 and beyond. How much of the 
country will experience this shortage and to what 
intensity is difficult to predict. At the same 
time, immigrants are entering this country in the 
largest numbers since the turn of the last cen- 
tury. Immigrant influence on the future labor 
force will depend on several factors: (a) moti 
vatlon for emigration, (b) motivation for 
immigration, (c) area of settlement, (d) ease of 
assimilation, (e) education and job skill levels, 
and (f) the direction taken by federal immigra- 
M on pol 1 cy . 

Recommendations 

In order to adapt immigrant labor supply to 
domestic labor needs, the following actions are 
suggested: 

1. Increase research efforts to produce more 
accurate predictive systems for labor supply 
and demand. 

2. Increase research efforts for tracking 
immigrant occupation and assimilation pat- 
terns, 

3. Create a more flexible and responsive 
Immigration policy that will match entering 
Immigrants to current lab^r market conditions. 

4. Increase cooperation amor.9 business, public 
education, and community services to provide 
more appropriate education and training for 
both domestic and foreign workers. 

5. Explore the formation of an international 
commission to monitor Immigration on a broad 
basis to meet the needs of both host 
countries and potential emigres. Linked to 
this must be the development of policies 
which strike an appropriate moral balance 
between the immigrants pursuit of opportunity 
through migration and a homeland's need for 
high-quality domestic labor. 

It has been said that demographics is our 
destiny. The preceding pages illustrate the need 
to proactively address an Impending domestic 
labor shortage. Immigrants and immigration 
reform legislation provide one means to address 
the economic, social, and polHical ramifications 
of this shortage. 
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Implementation Strategies for Employer-Supported Child Care Programs 

Alfred James, Ph.D. 



Abstract 

In recent years, increasing numbers of 
employers have responded to the child 
care needs of employees. A small but 
growing number are respondinc; by 
establishing on-site or near-site child 
care centers. This article describes 
the process used by one employer to 
establish a child care center for 
employees. The steps involved to 

implement an employer-supported child 
care center are described — from initial 
consideration to the formal opening--as 
well as areas of particular concern to 
both employers and employees. 



Increasing numbers of companies are 
considering how to respond to the child 
care needs of their employees. This new 
involvement has occured primarily 
because of the changing demographics of 
the American workforce. By 1990, for 
example, 66 percent of all new entrants 
into the labor force will be women. 
Additionally, 70 percent of all women in 
the workforce are of childbearing age, 
and 80 percent of them are expected to 
become pregnant during their work 
careers (Galinsky, 1986). American 
families are increasingly pressured by 
the national shortage of available, 
affordable and quality day care services 
for their children. Employer-supported 
child care provides benefits for both 
employers and employees (Mies and 
Stolar, 1986). 

This article will describe 
suggested strategies for planning, 
establishing and promoting an employer- 
supported child care center that is 
located either at the place of business 
(on-site) or near the workplace (near- 
site). The strategies are based on my 
experience as member of a planning 
committee for such a center, as well as 
the shared experience of planning 
committee members and staff of the 
Menninqer Child Care Center in Topeka, 
Kansas . 

Building a Case for Eniployer-Supported 
Child Care 

No matter what the size of a 
corporation, the process of planning, 
establishing and promoting an employer- 
supported child care center is greatly 
expedited if there is strong support i^r 
the program from at least a few members 
of top management. If such support is 
lacking, then generating support will be 
the first task of a planning committee. 
Support from management members can be 
increased by providing them with 
summaries of national and local 
statistics in the following areas: 

(1) Changing nature of workforce 

(2) Emerging family trends 

(3) A description of the 
availability, af f ordability and general 
quality of local child care programs 

A frequent administrative response 
to a proposed child care program will be 
along the order of "the bottom line is 
cost." Advocates will need to know the 
goals and missions of the corporation 
and speak to these when responding to 
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question of cost. Inclusion of non-cost 
and cost-saving data from other 
employer-supported programs will also 
increase the credibility of the 
proposal. Regardless of the level of 
administrative support at this point, 
advocates should request permission to 
conduct a needs assessment survey of the 
company's labor force to obtain more 
specific information. 

Needs Assessment Survey 

The Needs Assessment Survey will 
frequently be the first "official" 
contact that the advocates will have 
with most of the other employees. The 
survey should be brief — no more than one 
page front and back--and contain an 
attached tear-off sheet to recruit 
volunteers to serve on a planning 
coinmittee to put together a proposal for 
a child care program. Soliciting 
volunteers will help the original group 
of advocates build support for the child 
care program. it is, of course, 

preferable that the planning conunittee 
be broad-based in its membership with 
all major divisions of personnel having 
representation. It is important that 
the planning committee elect a recording 
secretary to maintain a written record 
of the committee-* s work. 

There are numerous examples of 
needs assessment surveys for child care 
that can be adapted to meet the data 
requirements of the planning committee 
(e.g., Leon, 1989). The survey itself 
should solicit information about the 
employee's current child care needs, 
types of arrangements presently being 
used, and the amount of fees paid. This 
sort of data will give the planning 
committee a more precise understanding 
of the number and range of child care 
arrangements currently be used by their 
co-workers. One of the questions of the 
survey should ascertain whether or not 
the employees would use an on-site or 
near-site employer-supported child care 
center. False conclusions can be drawn 
.from responses on this part of the 
survey. To get a clearer determination 
of respondents' needs and interests, it 
is important to interview interested 
employees to determine their current and 
projected child care needs, as well as 
their level of committment to the 
proposed center (Mies and Stach, 1988). 

Developing a Philosophy 

One of the first tasks that the 
planning committee should accomplish is 
the drawing up of a "Statement of 
Philosophy" for the proposed child care 
center. Such a statement typically 
presents the general goals and 
objectives for the center and its 
theoretical position--e . g . , 



"developmentally appropriate" or 
"academic skills" program in regard to 
children and families. Although the 
Statement of Philosophy need not be more 
than one page, it should be carefully 
and thoughtfully constructed since it 
will be used for guidance in such 
matters as personnel standards, purchase 
of equipment and materials, and 
relationships between parents and 
teaching staff. 

Analysis of Data 

Data obtained from surveys should 
be carefully interpreted. The reason 
for selective interviewing, for example, 
is to increase the validity of the 
written survey responses. The 
experience of many planning committees — 
including that of Menninger Child Care 
Center--is that parents are reluctant to 
commit themselves to using a prospective 
child care arrangement. Although 
parents may not be pleased with the 
child care arrangements they currently 
use, most of them have an investment of 
time in locating those services. It 
should be no surprise to anyone that 
parents are hesitant about pre-enrolling 
their children in a center they have not 
inspected. 

By keeping these factors in mind, 
data figures can be more responsibly 
handled by the committee. Even if the 
numbers of employees who indicate they 
would use the new center appear to be 
extremely low, the experiences of other 
employer-supported child care programs 
can be considered. The planning 

committee for the Menninger Child Care 
Center found, for example, that 
employee interest in using the center 
steadily increased as building plans 
progressed. The center was filled to 
capacity in less than a year after its 
opening. 

The most useful information for the 
committee to gather from the employee 
surveys is the following: 

(1) Numbers and ages of preschool 
children of surveyed employees; 

(2) Days and hours of preferred 
child care services; 

(3) Any desired child care 
services that are usually difficult to 
acquire--such as sick child care and 
school holiday care; 

(4) Median cost of current child 
care services used by employees. 

An important additional item 
generally considered for inclusion in 
data base at this point is an evaluation 
of the quality of child care services 
. currently available to the employees. A 
useful indicator of quality of child 
care programs is that of accreditation 
by the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children (NAEYC). 
The numbers of these accredited programs 
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in the community can be indicated. 
Preparing a Pudget 

Start-up CosJ s 

Before s quiring a final "go ahead" 
for the project, the committee members 
will need to prepare a general budget 
which covers line items such as start-up 
costs, costs of operation, and fees and 
other sources of financial support for 
the center. The local state government 
department for licensing of child care 
facilities can be contacted to acquire 
information about licensing standards. 
Requirements for staff /child ratios, for 
numbers and ages of children served and 
the space requirements will need to be 
factored into the budget projections. 

The planned enrollment capacity for 
the center multiplied by the square 
footage of space required for licensure 
for that number of children will offer a 
general total square footage figure. 
Estimated costs of building or 
refurbishing can then be made. Finally, 
the total start-up cost for the project 
can be calculated by adding estimated 
costs of furnishings and supplies to the 
building costs. Again, the committee 
can use the services of a state child 
care licensing representative to assist 
them with these calculations- 

Operating Costs 

Because child care programs are 
"labor intensive," estimating operating 
costs can be guided by numbers and 
categories of employees planned for the 
center. Human resource or personnel 
representatives on the planning 
committee can analyze job descriptions 
and qualifications for equivalent 
existing categories within the 
corporation. Local directors of high 
quality child care programs can also be 
resources for helping the committee 
develop a projected budget for operating 
costs. 

It is important to keep in mind 
that the operating budget is a concrete 
representation of the statement of 
Philosophy. if, for example, the 
philosophy stresses quality care, then 
the budget for personnel costs should 
reflect the center's commitment to the 
recruitment and retention of highly 
qualified staff. 

Summary of Budget Planning 

The following points can serve as a 
general checklist for the planning 
committee's projections of budgetary 
requirements: 

(1) Start-up costs (e.g., building 
acquisition and furnishings) will need 
to be paid by the employer; 

(2) Operating Costs can be only 
partially supported by parents' fees. 



especially during the first year of 
operation. The remaining costs will 
also need to be paid by the employer; 

(A) Costs of Operation should 
include projected savings to the 
corporation in employee salaries for 
reduced tardiness and leave time due 
to unstable or inconvenient child care 
arrangements; 

(3) Projected income from fees or 
tuition should be derived from a formula 
which considers both the structure of 
fees of local quality programs for 
children and levels of fees that 
employees have indicated as desirable. 
This derived fee structure should also 
permit a sliding scale based on family 
income. with the budgetary planning 
completed, the committee members can now 
plan how they will assemble their 
proposal to approach members of top 
management . 

Presenting the Proposal 

The proposal presented to the 
appropriate decision-makers should 
contain the following parts: 

(1) A general summary of data from 
employee survey to document child care 
need and interest, as well as specific 
examples of employee descriptions of 
child care difficulties; 

(2) A summary of local resources 
for child care, including availability, 
cost, and levels of quality; 

( 3 ) A description of demographic 
changes that will effect labor pools in 
the near future; 

(4) The "Statement of Philosophy" 
for the proposed child care facility; 

(5) Projected budget that includes 
start-up costs, operating costs and 
income sources. 

The proposal should not be 
presented to the key decision-makers of 
the organization unless the planning 
committee has in mind a good "Plan B," 
For example, if the projected budget is 
considered exhorbitant , an alternate 
proposal might be one whose budget was 
based on serving fewer children during 
the first few years. Another example of 
an alternate plan might involve leasing 
a nearby facility rather than building a 
new center. 

If the planning committee members 
have worked closely with their various 
department heads, then they will be able 
to predict some of the probable 
responses to their propo; i.. Department 
heads should be regulaixy informed of 
the planning committee's progress in 
order to build and to maintain support. 

Building Support for Approved Programs 

After gaining approval for a child 
care center, v;hat are some of the 
important steps involved in 
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implementation? One cf the first 

priorities of the planning committee 
will be to build support for the 
venture. Some employees are likely to 
be opposed to the center. Opposition 
may be especially high at work places 
that do not offer a "cafeteria benefits 
plan" whereby employees select from a 
variety of benefit offerings. 

Reducing opposition will be mc.3 
easily accomplished by regularly 
communicating to employees the progress 
of the center's development. The 
committee can use existing communication 
outlets such as company newsletters and 
bulletin boards as vehicles for 
distributing news about the st-ages of 
creating the center. In a work place 
with more than 100 employees, regular 
meetings with departments or divisions 
can be more workable. A slide/sound 
show that describes the child care 
center's philosophy, location, and 
planned services will also be helpful 
in building support. 

Hiring staff 

The first staff person to be hired 
should be a director for the center. 
Members of the planning committee foi 
the child care center are ideally suited 
to contribute guidelines for the 
recruitment and selection of the 
center's director. The state licensing 
representative can furnish any required 
minimum standards for center directors. 
Local chapters of the National 
Association for the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC) can also provide 
professional literature on the subject 
of desirable qualif icatiors . A minimal 
qualification would be a person's 
willingness to support and to implement 
the Statement of Philosophy that the 
committee developed. 

Ideally, the new director will be 
working at least three months before the 
center's opening. He or she will have 
the major responsibility of helping to 
select staff for the program. The 
director can also be expected to work 
closely with the state licensing 
representatives to ensure compliance 
with building codes, space requirements 
and other necessary documentations. 
Increasing employee support for the 
center will be more easily accomplished 
with the director on board. He or she 
will quickly become identified as the 
primary spokesperson and advocate for 
the center's goals. 

Planning the Opening 

The planning committee, the 
director and the newly hired teaching 
and support staff can cooperatively 
develop a schedule of events to 



celebrate the opening of the center. As 
a significant event in the life cf any 
workplace, the opening should be handled 
as a "big splash." Local television and 
newspaper coverage can be invited and 
significant amounts of media coverage 
should be anticipated. The planning 
committee will have a center stage role 
to play for all celebratory activities. 
All employees should be encouraged to 
participate in activities associated 
with the opening. 

Maintainin_g Support 

Once there are real children in the 
center, the tasks of building support 
will be much simpler. It will be 
simpler because the children can be 
incorporated into the workplace by such 
means as regularly reporting the 
center's activities in employee 
newsletters and by encouraging all 
employees to visit the ceni:er. When 
carefully planned, groups of the 
children can be brought into work areas. 
Such visits are especially welcomed as 
part of company holiday celebrations. 

All departments or divisions of the 
company need to be involved in the 
ongoing life of the center. Janitorial 
and maintenance services, accounting and 
other necessary components of the center 
can be incorporated into the routine of 
the company. The staff and parents can 
work together to develop special 
activities that involve a cross-section 
of employees with the children. Based 
on the experience of other on-site 
centers, a conscientious effort to 
create high visibility for the center 
will result in increased good will from 
all sectors of the company. An 
achievable goal is to influence the 
perception of employees so that most of 
them will begin to think "our children" 
rather than "those children at the 
center. " 
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COMPUTER-BASED CAREER GUIDANCE AND OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 



AMIEL T. SHARON 



Abstract 

A aicrocoaputer-based career guidance 
and occupational information system is 
being developed by the U.S. Office of 
Personnel Manageinent to assist present 
Federal employees an6 job-seekers in 
their career planning and in accessing 
information about Federal careers and 
occupations. The software will make it 
possible for users to obtain detailed 
information on some 360 Federal white- 
collar occupations such as the kinds of 
jobs that are available, where they are 
available, and how to apply for them. 



Computer-based career guidance and 
planning in the workplace is a relatively 
new but growing trend that is benefiting 
both the work organization and its 
employees. It assists employees in 
making effective career transitions, 
helps job-seekers find satisfying and 
productive occupations, and aids 
organizations in redeploying workers in 
times of change. 

The U.S. Office of Personnel 
Management (0PM), the central personnel 
agency of the Federal government, is 
currently developing a computer-based 
career guidance and occupational 
information system. The function of this 
system v/ill be to assist present Federal 
employees as well as job-seekers to 
identify Government careers and 
occupations that best match their work 
values and preferences, interests and 
skills. The system being developed by 
0PM actually consists of two separate 
subsystems. One is career guidance and 
the other is occupational information. 
Discussion here will be limited only to 
the occupational information subsystem 
because this software will be ready for 
distribution shortly. 

The Federal Occupational and Career 
Information System (FOCIS) makes it 
possible for users to access detailed 
information, using a PC, on approximately 
360 Federal white-collar occupations. 
These occupations and their specialties 
account for most of the Federal white- 
collar jobs. For each occupation the 
user can obtain description of the work, 
minimum qualifications, grade levels and 



salaries, number of people employed, 
related college majors, employing 
agencies, and locations and addresses to 
contact for employment information. Also 
in the database are descriptions and 
addresses of approximately 400 Federal 
organizations. The system tJoes not 
provide information on job vacancies as 
these tend to vary from day to day. 
Employee counts by occupation, location, 
and organization are good surrogates for 
vacancy information as they are highly 
correlated with turnover and retirements 
of employees who must be replaced. In 
general, the larger the number of people 
in an occupation, the better are the job 
opportunities in it. The timeliness of 
the occupational data will be insured by 
the annual updating of the information. 

The software is menu driven with no 
prior experience on a PC needed by a 
user. Context sensitive help screens 
enable the user to quickly locate the 
information desired. 

Four general paths or approaches can 
be taken in conducting a search of tne 
database. Users can begin their search 
with a college major, an occupation, a 
geographic region, or a Federal agency. 
For example, college graduates may want 
to start their search by choosing a menu 
by which they can specify their college 
major. They then can obtain a list of 
Federal occupations which are appropriate 
to their majors and continue their 
exploration using additional selection 
criteria. 

Those uders who have a fairly good 
idea of the kind of job they want can 
quickly access information on one or more 
specific Federal occupations. They would 
first call up the occupational group menu 
that displays the 22 Federal white-collar 
occupational groups. By selecting a 
specific group, the user is able to 
access the individual occupations within 
the group and then obtain the following 
information for each occupation: 

Description of the work 

The qualification requirements 

The starting salaries and average 
salaries of proMnt employees 

The number of employees at all agencies 
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The number of employees at specific 

agencies or their subdivisions 

The number of employees at specific 

agencies by specific geographic 
locations 



Job-seekers who are not geographically 
mobile may want to start their search by 
specifying a particular region of the 
country such as a city or a state. This 
will limit their search to agencies and 
occupations only in the specified 
regions. 

Some job-seekers may be interested in 
exploring career opportunities in a 
specific Government agency, such as the 
Department of Treasury, or a specific 
bureau within an agency, such as the 
Internal Revenue Service. They can 
obtain a description of the agency and 
its mission as well as descriptions of 
its subdivisions and mailing addresses 
to write for employment information. 



agency information. The organizational 
users include Federal agencies and job 
information centers. Federal and state 
employment services, college counseling 
and placement offices, public libraries 
and professional associations. 

System specification 

The FOCIS software package includes three 
software diskettes and a user's guide. 
It requires an IBM (AT/XT) or compatible 
PC with a color or monochrome monitor and 
a 10 megabyte or greater hard disk. The 
software package will be available from^ 
the Federal National Technical 
Information Service in early 1990. The 
career guidance portion of the system is 
expected to be ready in late 1990. 



One advantage of FOCIS is that the 
user can obtain as much or as little 
Information as is needed very quickly. 
Using the on-line instructions and help 
screens it is possible to obtain answers 
to some of the following questions in 
just a few seconds: What is the starting 
and average salaries of Air Traffic 
Controllers? What is the function of the 
Farmer's Home Administration? What are 
the qualification requirements for a 
Customs inspector? Which Federal 

agencies employ accountants in Georgia? 
Where are they located? Which ones are 
likely to have the best opportunities? 
How do I contact them? Which Federal 
occupations are related to my college 
major? 

In addition to providing the user with 
answers to specific questions, FOCIS also 
makes it possible to browse through the 
occupational database without searching 
for specific information. When used in 
this fashion, FOCIS can open new vistas 
for Federal job applicants by informing 
them about occupations and agencies of 
which they were not aware. 

System users 

FOCIS users are both individuals and 
organizations. Individual users are 
present Federal employees who may want 
to change occupations or geographic 
locations; college students and members 
of the general public who may be 
considering employment with the 
Government; and Federal personnel ists and 
managers who may require occupational and 
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INTEGRATING CORRECTIONAL CLIENTS INTO THE WORKFORCE 

GARY GRUETER, DIVISION OF CORRECT^ 
WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & SOCIAL SERVICES 



Research predicts an increasingly 
heterogenous workforce. This may 
represent a window of opportunity for the 
growing correctional population, 80 percent 
of whom in \Wisconsin are supervised 
outside of the confines of correctional 
institutions. Wisconsin's Department of 
Corrections offers a variety of employment 
and training programs to enhance the 
employability of its correctional clients. 



Research predicts an increasingly 
heterogenous workforce involving greater 
participation among females and minorities. 
This represents a window of opportunity for 
those groups. It also represents an 
excellent opportunity for correctional 
clients, forty percent of whom are minority, 
fifty percent of whom are twenty-five or 
younger with obviously limited prior work 
histories, and twenty-nine percent of whom 
test at the sixt!i grade level or less. 
Unfortunately, co.rectional clients are not 
often looked upon as an employment 
resource. 

What comes to mind when someone 
mentions corrections? Whether ifs gothic 
looking prisons or modern institutions, 
most probably think about bers, walls and 
other accouterments of confinement. And 
why not? What else is there? 

Actually, Wisconsin's correctional 
system is much more than bricks and 
mortar. At its best, its about helping 
offenders change, helping them become 
productive members of society. 

Consider, for instance, probation and 
parole. Approximately 80 percent of 
Wisconsin's offenders are closely 
supervised outside the confines of 
correctional institutions by probation and 
parole agents. In addition to having lower 
supervision costs, many are employed and 
paying restitution. Others participate in a 
variety of community treatment programs. 

Local communities also benefit from 
the selective use of community corrections. 
For instance, many clients are required to 
perform community service hours as a form 
of community restitution. 

But what about the earlier alluded to 
correctional institutions where 
approximately 20 percent of the offenders 
are incarcerated? What really happens 
behind the walls and fences? 

First, it's important to realize that most 
inmates are eventually released back into 
their communities. The real question is 
how to best help them prepare for life after 
prison. Wisconsin's correctional system 
has a variety of treatment programs which 
do that. 
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Consider, for instance, the educational 
opportunities which are available. The 
Department offers programs ranging from 
Adult Basic Education all the way through 
post high school programs. And there are 
almost twenty diff erent vocational offerings 
including Auto Body and Auto Mechanics, 
Cabinet Making, Data Entry and Word 
Processing, Welding, Small Engine Repair 
and Horticulture, with many meeting VIAE 
certification. Clearly inmates can use their 
time to upgrade their education. 

Nor has training been limited to 
schools. Consider, for instance, 
employment. Because so many offenders 
lack basic job skills, correctional schools, 
industries, institutional jobs and work 
programs all emphasize the advantages of 
work. Obviously, the amount of work that 
must be done to maintain an institution is 
staggering. For instance, almost six 
thousand meals are prepared three times a 
day. Jobs range from cook to dishwasher. 
Then there is ail the other work that has to 
be done. In most cases, inmates do a lot 
of the institution jobs. 

Inmates also work at Badger State 
Industries which manufactures various 
items that are sold to both governmental 
and private, nonprofit agencies. For 
example. Badger State Industries prints the 
deer tags worn by thousands of Wisconsin 
hunter each fall. They also print fishing 
and hunting pamphlets and signs for the 
Wisconsin Department of Natural 
Resources. Then there is the wood 
furniture operation at Fox Lake Correctional 
Institution. Besides Badger State 
Industries, corrections has a major farm 
operation which employs between 125 and 
150 inmates. 

There are also various off grounds 
projects where correctional crews help 
other agencies accomplish projects that 
might otherwise not get done. The crews 
oft<jn work on Wisconsin Department of 
Natural Resource as well as local and 
county projects. In Green Bay, for 
instance, Sanger Powers Center inmates 
have worked at a variety of Brown County 
sites including the Barkhausen Waterfowl 
Preserve and at Heritage Hills. Obviously 
relationships like these are mutually 
beneficial. For while the sites get the 
advantage of additional help, the clients 
learn invaluable skills. 



But correctional assistance has not 
been limited to off-grounds work. For 
instance, inmates at Oregon and Sanger 
Powers Correctional Centers help raise 
pheasants for Wisconsin Department of 
Natural Resources stocking programs. 
There is also a project where inmates at 
Thompson and Oakhill help renovate picnic 
tables for Dane County. 

Corrections has also been handling 
bulk mailings for the Badger State Games 
and does data entry for the Wisconsin 
Department of Natural Resouces. 

Then there's work release, a program 
under which minimum S'^curity inmates can 
hold jobs in the community. Almost 960 
inmates participated on work release in 
1988. From earnings of over $1.7 million 
dollars, they paid more than $320,000 in 
taxes and reimbursed the state more than 
$371,000 for their room, board and 
transportation. They also paid restitution 
and child support costs and are required 
to save a portion of the money for their 
release. 

As should be evident, Wisconsin's 
correctional system offers a variety of 
employment and training programs. In 
addition to those mentioned, Wisconsin has 
several programs which primarily serve 
probationers and parolees. 

One of these is the Community 
Service Corps. The Department organized 
the corps to help generate additional jobs 
for offenders. It has worked with various 
agencies around the state in providing both 
paid and unpaid opportunities for 
probationers, parolees and inmates. In 
Dane County, for Instance, a Wisconsin 
Conservation Corps corrections crew 
worked on a Nature Conservancy Prairie, a 
Dane County ski trail, a Department of 
Natural Resources bike trail as well as the 
Ice Age Trail. The Community Service 
Corps has also worked with the the 
Wisconsin Department of Transpo ration, the 
Nature Conservancy, and the Job Training 
Partnership Act system among others in 
providing employment opportunities for 
offenders. 

As another resource. Corrections also 
runs the Transitional Employment Program 
which primarily works with recently 
released parolees. The program includes 
both work experience and on-the-job 
components. Under work experience, 
clients are placed at public or private 
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nonprofit agencies for limited periods. 
These placements give clients the 
opportunity to earn money while improving 
their job seeking and job keeping skills. 
The job sites, meanwhile, benefit from the 
additional help. 

In fiscal 1989, 325 parolees completed 
their work experience participation. Thirty 
day follow ups were done on 197 (60.6 
percent) of them, revealing that 51.7 
percent positively terminated from the 
program. 

The Transitional Employment 
Program's on-the-job training component 
operates a little differently in that it 
reimburses businesses up to half of a 
client's wages for a negotiated period of 
time. In fiscal 1989, corrections wrote over 
150 on-the-job training contracts with 
various businesses around the state. One 
hundred and sixty-four clients terminated 
their participation during that period. 
(Some of those who terminated began their 
participation during the previous fiscal 
year). One hundred and ten (67 percent) 
of the participants were employed within 
thirty days of termination. 

Corrections also has the ability to help 
probationers and parolees get additional 
training. For example, the Training 
Opportunies for Placement Program (or 
TOPP) provides eligible clients scholarship 
assistance to attend local Vocational and 
Technical Adult Education colleges. TOPP 
has helped people who have been out of 
school for long periods of time to return. 

As should be evident, Wisconsin's 
correctional system is much more than 
bricks and mortar. With its various 
treatment programs and with its strong 
community corrections focus, the system 
continues to provide a positive setting for 
clients to change their lives, to become 
productive members of society. 
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INTEGRATING REFUGEES INTO THE WORKPLACE THROUGH WELFARE REFORM INITIATIVES 



DIANE PAVELSKI 
JACK 0' CONN ELL 
JOYCE PHILEN 



Introduction 

Former Secretary of Labor, Ann 
McLaughlin, noted in 1988 that "we are 
rapidly approaching a new century and a 
vastly different labor market from the 
one we know." Today, our remarks will 
focus on one aspect of that "different 
labor market," the Asian Hmong 
population. 

For the U.S. population as a whole, 
worker education, training, and 
retraining will be critical to meeting 
the challenges of a rapidly changing, 
technologically advanced economy. This 
is even more true for the minority 
populations, particularly the immigrants 
who face not only a rapidly changing 
economy but also the integration into a 
society that is culturally and socially 
alien to them. 

Less than 10 years ago, with high 
unemp'' oyment rates, the U.S. was of the 
mind-set that these immigrants were a 
population to be taken care of through 
welfare reform and some special 
initiatives to provide basic English 
speaking skills. The doors were pretty 
well closed for good job opportunities. 

Today, that mentality has reversed 
itself. Today, it is a fact that there 
will be greater employment opportunities 
for this previously "underused" segment 
of the population. And there will be 
pressure to utilize this segment of the 
population to fill the "skill gap" that 
is being created by the slow growth of 
the U.S. work force. 

Our presentation today will center 
on a model that has been created to 
provide a wider array of services to the 
Hmong population with the end goal of a 
skilled job. A model that other 
communities and organizations can use to 
help fill the "skill gap" increasing in 
our country. 

Jack O'Connell and Joyce Philen 
work directly with our Hmong population 
and along with many others, have 
contributed hours of time and creativity 
of mind to implement this comprehensive 
program of services. At this time, I 
would like to call on Jack and Joyce to 
get to the guts of this presentation and 
some actions that may also work for you. 

Hmong Background 

Over 80,000 Laotian Hmong refugees 
have settled in the U.S. since the end 



of the Vietnamese War in 1975. They 
played a key role in the war by fighting 
as members of the CIA secret Army in 
Laos. They fought infiltrating North 
Vietnamese soldiers who entered South 
Vietnam through the Ho Chi Minh trail in 
Laos . 

When the communists took over Laos, 
the Hmong ethnic group, which mainly 
consists of hill tribesmen, was forced 
into prison camps because the Hmong were 
known to be fierce ant i -communist 
fighters. Hmong refugees have escaped 
to Thailand by secretly crossing the Me 
Kong River. The Hmong population in 
Laos has been devastated by the war. 
Nearly one third of the population has 
died, another one third has fled to Thai 
refugee camps, and another third still 
remains in Laos. 

Hmong refugees have settled in 
states such as California, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. Currently, 25,000 Hmong 
live in Wisconsin which has the second 
largest Hmong population in the U.S. and 
is second only to California. They 
bring with them special problems due to 
a lack of education opportunities; 
cultural isolation in the mountains of 
Laos and the devastation of their 
lifestyle because of the Vietnam War. 

Figure I- Flow Chart of Refugee Training 



Flow Chart of Refugee Training 
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ESL Levels 



Table I- ETnploynient Competency Checklist 



Chippewa Valley Technical College 
in Eau Claire has a comprehensive 
English as a Second Language (ESL) 
program enrolling over 200 Hmong 
students each time. 

The Mainstream English Language 
Curriculum (MELT) is a standardized 
competency based program used by 
Chippewa Valley Technical College. It 
is designed specifically for Southeast 
Asian refugees. Seven levels of English 
as a Second Language instruction arc 
available. Students are placed in the 
levels through an in-depth assessment of 
oral, written, and community survival 
skills via the BEST test. 

The Chippewa Valley ESL program has 
groups at the following levels: intake, 
very beginning I and II, beginning I and 
II, intermediate I and II, advanced, 
prevocational, vocational, and 
workplace. 

These classes usually meet three 
hours three to four times per week. The 
ESL program also offers an applied 
English class which meets weekly at 
various levels. Community living skills 
such as budgeting, cooking, parenting, 
and housing are taught based on student 
needs. 

Math and computer literacy classes 
specifically designed for ESL students 
are taught at all levels. Intermediate 
and advanced ESL students are eligible 
to enroll in the Adult Basic Education 
learning center. Prevocational ESL 
students enroll in credit and noncredit 
vocational classes. Tutorial services 
including peer tutoring is also 
available as needed. 

Work skills are integrated into the 
ESL curriculum. Student competencies at 
seven levels of the MELT curriculum are 
assessed in the areas of on-the-job 
social interaction, job seeking skills, 
and an understanding of career 
development. 

ESL students identified as 
mandatory participants in the WEJT JOBS 
Welfare Reform Program are enrolled in 
weekly career classes which teach work 
competencies. A sample of a level 3 
work competency sheet is illustrated 
(see Table I) . 
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Vocational ESL and Career Planning 

Througho-Qt the ESL curriculums, 
from Very Beginning ESL to Advanced, 
emphasis is placed on practical, 
applicable vocational ESL and career 
planning. 

As students progress and are 
tracked for a degree program, they meet 
with a specialized teacher who schedules 
them for specific courses to increase 
their level of "readiness" for further 
training. Initial classes are noncredit 
continuing education classes to expose 
them to a variety of occupations. As 
they progress, general education classes 
are added, where they can attend regular 
ESL classes and "branch out" to credit 
classes. This assures the student 
begins regular credit classes in a 
systematic manner, to ensure their 
success . 



Program Components 

Various components are available to 
assist students in finding the 
educational level or methodology that 
works best for them. Placement into the 
various components is dependent on many 
factors, which are reviewed by staff and 
agreed upon with the student as the most 
appropriate. 

The following is a brief 
description of each component: 
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Long-term Training 

Consists of degree program 
training; one-year diploma or two-year 
associate degree programs. Assistance 
is provided by a specialized ESL teacher 
who meets weekly with each of the Hmong 
students to problem-solve issues, to 
provide tutoring, and to assist with the 
registration /financial assistance 
process. 

Also, when a student is selected 
for the welfare reform program, 
assistance is given in the form of an 
on-site counselor/facilitator to 
intervene on their behalf with accessing 
school and community resources and in 
funding assistance for books and 
tuition . 

Short-term Training 

Consists of short-term training 
classes in high demand areas. 
Enrollment in noncredit continuing 
education classes is encouraged as an 
exploration tool useful for refugees 
with little or no work experience. 
Students gain experience in classroom 
settings but as a no grade, noncredit 
situation. Examples of training areas 
in demand are: keyboarding, welding, 
machine tool, woodworking, beginning 
clothing, and blueprint reading. 

As more referrals are made into the 
welfare reform initiative program, 
additional short-term training sessions 
in nursing assistant training have been 
held. There is a critical shortage of 
trained nursing assistants, and the 8- 
week course offers an avenue to provide 
skilled workers within a short 
turnaround time. As of yet, refugees 
have not entered this area, but it is a 
viable option that is being explored as 
more people progress from ESL to 
training programs. 

Chippewa Valley Technical College 
has initiated a yearly survey to area 
employers to assess their need for 
trained workers of a short-term training 
nature. The survey will assess the 
local labor market's shifts and 
hopefully identify skilled worker 
shortages long before they become 
critical. The welfare program 
referrals, of which a portion is 
comprised of the refugee population, 
will be targeted to meet those training 
programs. The last survey, conducted in 
April 1989, confirmed that 53 percent of 
Chippewa Valley Technical College area 
employers were experiencing some 
difficulty in recruiting workers, but 
the survey did not indicate any clear 
occupations emerging as shortage areas. 
Chippewa Valley Technical College will 
continue the survey annually to assess 
the situation and act quickly with 
training sessions if the need arises. 



JTPA 8% Cross cultural Cleaning Services 

A combination ESL class and 
cleaning service is sponsored at 
Chippewa Valley Technical College under 
JTPA funding. Refugees participate in 8 
hours of weekly ESL instruction in the 
instructor's home, and in addition, 
receive up to 10 hours a week of 
cleaning service instruction in an 
actual home setting. 

As students progress in their 
understanding of English, instruction is 
given on following cleaning supplies 
manufacturer's directions, cleaning 
private residences and commercial 
buildings. Students follow a rigorous 
training program before actually working 
in a private home. They are paired with 
others who are trained and checked 
carefully by their supervisor before 
ever working independently. 

VEA Fire Fighting/ EMT 

A one-year fire fighting and 
emergency medical technician program is 
offered to 15 Hmong refugees. They 
enroll for a semester in each area. In 
addition to classroom preparation, the 
students intern with ambulance services 
and fire departments. Most of the fire 
fighting instruction is taught in a 
local fire station. The major challenge 
of this program is the fact that Hmong 
refugees need to have a very high basic 
skill level in order to enroll. Two 
thirds of the students enrolled have 
already completed other training 
programs such as machine tool operation, 
automechanics, and data processing. 

Work Experience Linked With Training 

Some refugee students attend ESL 
classes while simultaneously working at 
a job, either in the public or private 
sector. Under the new welfare 
initiative reform program, a work 
program began that developed work sites 
in the public sector (schools, 
hospitals, libraries, etc.) where an 
AFDC recipient would work up to 2 8 hours 
a week for 16 consecutive weeks. The 
work is unpaid, in lieu of the already 
existing monthly AFDC payment the 
recipient receives. Support services, 
such as transportation and child care, 
are provided, and '^11 insurance costs 
are covered by the program operator. 
The goal is to provide up-to-date work 
experience and the development of 
current work references. 

Welfare reform program operators in 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, went one step 
further with the work experience 
program. While the Hmong refugees were 
working at their public work sites 
during the summer, they also attended a 
weekly vocational English class at 
Chippewa Valley Technical College. 
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Discussion and exercises centered on 
their experiences while on the job; 
problems encountered were language 
barriers, "fitting in" at the work 
environment, both vocationally and 
socially, short- and long-term goal 
planning, and understanding the world of 
work. 

In addition to Chippewa Valley 
Technical College's weekly vocational 
English class, the students/employees 
attended the work experience program 
operator's weekly Job Club, where 
additional practical information on 
resume writing, interviewing, and other 
job seeking skills training topics were 
covered. 

For roost of the refugees, this was 
their first job in America. The 
positions were entry level in nature 
which reflected their lack of work 
experience. The important value of the 
job was to develop practical work 
experience and utilize the job as a 
stepping stone to future eir.pl oyinent 
possibilities . 

Overall, the refugees were given 
high marks by their work supervisors and 
v/ere assured they would be getting 
favorable references to use in future 
job searches. Plans are underway to 
continue this program on a year-round 
basis (see Table II) . 

Table Il- Work Experience Linked With 
Training - Welfare Reform 
Initiative Project 

Chippewa Valley Technical College 
Eau Claire Department of Human Services 
Western Dairyland Project Employment 

June - September 1989 

Target Group 

Hmong students enrolled in English as a 
Second Language who are in the 
Intermediate and Adva*"w'ed levels. 

Additional Prerequisite Coursework 

Participation in "Introduction to the 
World of Work," welfare initiative 
reform selected students were required 
to attend class to develop a greater 
awareness of work demands, appropriate 
behaviors, and career planning 
strategies. 

Time Frame 

Summer recess from regular ESL. 

Structure 

34-hour week comprised of: 

* 28 hours - working at public work 
site, no pay, in lieu of AFDC payment. 



Work site chosen for interest and 
aptitude areas- All insurance costs 
covered by program operator, no costs 
to the employer. 

* 4 hours - attend job seeking skills 
class with work program operator. 
Emphasis on resume writing, interview- 
ing, job development, etc. 

* 2 hours - attend Chippewa Valley 
Technical College Vocational English 
class. Review past week's progress, 
discuss issues related to English 
comprehension on the job, practical 
applied English exercises used- 

3T total hours for 16- weeks- 
Goals 

Career planning, development of current 
work history, establish work reference, 
increase positive work behaviors and 
work tolerance levels, enhance 
development of English skills by 
practical application with others at 
work sites, assimilation of refugee into 
the workplace (i.e. coffee breaks, 
etc.) . 



Employment Competencie s 

In conjunction wi"th the mainstream 
ESL program, an employment related model 
is used to identify and develop 
employment related competencies » six 
levels are identified, each with clearly 
delineated, higher degrees of 
complexity. The intent is to match 
people to jobs where the competency 
level can be documented as attained. 

The mastery of the skill level is 
shared with job development/placement 
personnel for planning purposes. 

Reinforcement of skill attainment 
is stressed with the refugee to increase 
their perception of the following: l) 
their English is at an acceptable level 
for employment at various levels; 2) 
they need to disclaim the notion they 
cannot get a job until their English is 
better. 

Community Network of Services 

Special emphasis needs to be placed 
on the challenge of introducing ESL 
literacy skills and vocational training 
to a group of people who have had little 
formal education in their home country. 

*^«5y also need to enter the job market 
^ d reduce their welfare dependency on 
AFDC-U. However, due to large family 
sisi^s and a tradition of early 
marriages, it is difficult for Hmong 
refugees to become self-sufficient. The 
new JOBS legislation which introduces 
welfare reform initiatives will help in 
this process by providing more funds for 
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child care, training, ar.d work 
experi^ince opportunities. 

In order to implement the welfare 
reform program, a network of community 
groups and agencies v/orks together to 
provide services such as intake, 
assessment, training, ESL, vocational 
training, work experience, and job 
placement. Community services such as 
assistance with health, housing, 
personal adjustment, and cultural 
adaptation play a crucial role in this 
transition from welfare dependency to 
self-sufficiency. 

Groups in the Eau Claire area which 
are involved in this network of 
community service include (see Table 
III) : 

Table Ill- Community Network of Services 
Department of Human Services 

* Financial Assistance Payments 

* Comprehensive Family Services 

* Employment & Training Case Management 
(WEJT) (JOBS) 

* Supportive Services (child care, 
transportation) 

H mong Mutual Assistance Association 

* Key states Initiative J.B. Development 

* Southeast Asian cultural understanding 

* Referral to Community Programs 

Chippev/a Valley Technical College 

* Assessment/Skill Identification 

* English as a Second Language 

* Skill Training 

* Vocational ESL & Career Planning 

* Basic Skill, Adult Basic Education 

Job Service 

* Motivational Training 

* Job Seeking skill Training 

* Job Placement Assistance 

* Work Supplementation (WEJT) (JOBS) 

Volunteer organizations 

* R.S.V.P. Hmong Tutoring Center 

* Lutheran Social Services (mentoring 
program) 

* Diocese of La Crosse (sponsorship 
program) 

Literacy Volunteer of America 

* Church and Service Clubs 

Private Industry Council/CBO/ s 

* Assessment/Skill Identification 

* Job Seeking Skill Training 

* Job Placement Assistance 

* Community Work Experience 

* Educational Funding 

* Employer Incentives 



University of Wiscons in-Eau Claire 

* Assessment of Special Needs 

* Teacher Preparation 

* Hmong Community Tutoring Center 

Eau Claire School District K-12 

* Transition to Voc. Ed. Program 

* Parent Involvement in Schools 

City of Eau Claire 

* Minority Intern Program 

* Housing Assistance 

* Community Services (i.e. Health, 
Police, Library, etc.) 

Hmong Americans; Joining the VJork Force 

In addition, students are 
introduced to the Hmong language video 
series, "Hmong Americans: Joining the 
Work Force." This series of eight 
Hmong-language video programs and 
accompanying facilitator's guide uses a 
positive approach to a discussion of 
welfare, the work ethic, and the 
initiative needed to succeed in America. 
Extensive consideration is given to the 
major obstacles to Hmong self- 
suf f iciency . 

The programs and accompanying 
materials are designed for use by Hmong 
immigrants, ESL instructors, vocational 
counselors, refugee advocacy groups, 
social service providers, and job 
placement personnel. 

Each session provides a minimum of 
45 to 55 minutes of educational 
programming. Videos run 10 to 20 
minutes in length. And, the 
facilitator's guide includes pre- and 
post-viewing activities, along with 
program summaries and objectives, 
vocabulary, preparation notes for the 
facilitator, and English-language 
scripts . 

Elements of Hmong culture are woven 
into the scripts, with frequent 
comparisons made between Hmong and 
American cultures. Whenever possible, 
emphasis is placed on similarities 
between the cultures in an attempt to 
lessen the refugees' sense of alienation 
while increasing their confidence and 
self-esteem. 

In each program, Hmong viewers have 
a chance to observe Hmongs like 
themselves who are succeeding in the 
struggle to live independently in the 
U.S. Viewers are reminded that 
adaptation is an ongoing aspect of Hmong 
history — not something that is being 
asked just of their generation. The 
series titles include; 

-"Immigrant Expectations, Immigrant 
Experiences, Goal Setting" 
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-"What is Welfare and Where Does it Come 
From?" 

-"Some Welfare Regulations Affecting 
Education and Work" 

-"Reasons to Learn to Live Without 
Welfare" 

-"Learning English" 

-"Job Assessment and Training" 

-"Getting and Keeping a Job" 

-"Child Care" 
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Tape Dubbing Service 

In Wisconsin, to schedule this 
series on your local ITFS NARROWCAST 
Channel or for more information on Tape 
Dubbing Services and the Facilitator's 
Guide, write or call: 

Education Services 

Wisconsin Public Television Network 
3319 West Beltline Highway 
Madison, WI 53713 
(608) 273-5500 

The video series sells for $66; the 
Facilitator's Guide costs $2. 
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INTERCULTUHAL TRAINING FOR THE 21st CENTURY: 
ONE CONSULTANT'S EXPERIENCE 



Selma Myers 



By the year 2000, Blacks, Hirpanics, Asians 
and other minorities will be the majority in 
the California workforce. Nationally, it is 
projected that in the next decade, the 
percentage of Blacks in the U.S. workforce 
will increase by 28%, Hispanics by 75.3% and 
Asians and others by 80.6% (Statistics from 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor) 

Organizations who value and learn to deal 
effectively with the multicultural workforce 
will be in the best position to benefit from 
cultural diversity. 

Through training, an organization's level of 
awareness can be raised to appreciate cultural 
differences in terms of their positive 
contribution. 



Growth in the 
U.S. Minority Workforce 



Millions of 
Employees 




Asian/ Hispanic Black 
Other 
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Ei 2000 



MULTICULTURAL ISSUES IN THE WORKPLACE 

Incorrect assumptions about diverse 
cultures 

Expectations that others will conform 

Biases against the unfamiliar 

Language problems leading to misconrniuni- 
cation and misinterpretation 

Traditional American values in conflict 
with values of other cultures 



THE VALUE OF A MULTICULTURAL WORKFORCE 

Exciting mix of ideas from different 
orientations 

Wider pool of skills from which to draw 
Synergy 

Broader perspectives 

Greater group effectiveness 

Better decision-making 

increased creativity 

More success in international and 
multicultural marketplace 



THE KEYS TO INTERCOLTURAL TRAINING 



INCREASED AWARENESS 

1. Impact of culture 

2. Your organization's cultural baggage 

3. Others' cultural baggage 

4 . Stereotyoinq 

ALTERNATIVE BEHAVIORS 

1. Develop patience 

2. Empathize 

3. Build trust 

4. Find commonalities 

5. Learn about different cultures and 

values 

6. Be non judgmental 
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NEW SKILLS 



1. Test accuracy of inference and 
assumptions 

2. Develop active listening skills 

3. Check for understanding 

4. Recognize different nonverbal behavior 

5. Respect others - see then as 
individuals 



What assumptions about values, motivation, 
perceptions and communication does your 
organization now hold in its cultural baggage 
which may be interfering with its ability to 
effectively deal with other cultures? 

Participative management 

Say what you mean 

Public recognition 

Ambition 

Egalitar ianism 

Individualism 

Mobility 

The assumptions, expectations and biases in 
the American mainstream business community are 
not always reflected in other cultures - 

Authoritarian managment 

Avoidance of conflict 

Self-effacement 

Hierarchal management 

"Don't make waves" approach 

Collectivism 

Stability 



THE BENEFITS OF INTERCULTURAL TRAINING 

Lower turnover 

Reduced miscommunication and 

misinterpretation 
Lowered frustration 

Attraction of the best workers from other 

cultures 
Increased productivity 
Improved morale 
Better performing teams 
More creative problem-solving 
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IiatexrciAltTaxrsa TxradLnxnor = Tlraes tJse of tine 



Amy S. Toltoesirt, E>ln.D-, A.B.D. 



Aosr raci 

It i£ now said ^r.a: jr.iied Statez' 
cuiiness IS -global business {Alneii. 
198 3: E L 1 s 1 ■.. . 1 9 S 7 ; G iy dur.3 1 & Kamrae r . 
1383). This brings c :-oss - cu. t uia . oi 
ir.tercui tural training tc th*? f cief rcr.t 
oi business ir.t s : acti jp.s . Topio's 
discussed duiin« i:.i2 presentation 
include: 1; cr csi: - cul tur al trair.mq 
approaches. 1) an m-depth lock a: 
attribution training, 3: the advantages 
and limitations of attribution training 
using the " Int er cu; tuia 1 Sensitizer" 
training tool, and 4) each participant 
was abie to sample tne inter rui tura 1 
sensitizer, and a discussion of its 
various uses followed. 

Cross-cultural training deals with 
prob'ierr.3 that have becorr^e central to 
today's world: hew can we live and grow 
with others frorr. various cultural back- 
grounds? Despite Its importance, no 
widely accepted procedures or instru- 
ments for mtercul tural training 
techniques have been identified, other 
than the i nt ercul t ura 1 sensitize: 
(Gudykunst Hanir.er, 1982). The inter - 
cultural sensitizer is a cross-cultural 
training tool which is designed to 
increase the likelihood that tLained 
individuals: can niake accurate interpre- 
tations concerning behavior observed m 
individuals from ether cultural groups 
{Albert , 1983 . 

Cross-cultural training encourages 
n.cre open learning. ror our purposes, 
cross cultural training was defined as 
the f crrr.a 1 1 zed . sncrt- range, planned 
programs that prepare people to live, 
work abroad successfully. There is a 
four -part criteria the.: defines tne 
success cf cross-cultural training 
programs :, Btislm. 1938;. These four 
elements are: 1" the individuals feel 
ccmfort at home m the new culture 
(absence cf sickness, etc.,. 2i the 
hosts alsc feel that sarr.'= level of 
corr.fcrt. 3^ task effectiveness 
{.n*.aintenance of pioject, budget, etc.'. 
and 4; the absence cf invisible symptom; 
(a. physical ~ high blood pressure, eye 
problems, ulcers, and b. psychological - 
assessment tests may be ^sed to identify 
individuals that dtt* noic any. iojj than 
they may admi t ; . 



Cross-cultural Trainmc Approaches 

There are many typologies available 
m tne iitc-rature that address training 
approaches and methodologies. The 
categorization chosen for review is 
listed below (Erislm, et al , , 1983; 
Gudykunst -^nd Hammer, 1533; Triandis 
1977]. V. i, ijcussion included the advan- 
tages, :_ '.advantages , and various 
training techniques that can be en-.ployei 
for each approach. 

Cognitive/ Fact "Oriented . This 
approach includes lectures* videos, 
readings, group discussions, a list of 
do's and dont's. This has been proven 
to be a very efficient approach to 
training, but it is possible that it can 
cause memory strain when trainees are 
not accustomed to this information- 
packed style. 

Culture Awareness. This approach 
introduces the complex concept of 
culture to participants BEFORE they 
experience life abroad. This is a study 
of one's own culture, followed by a 
discussion that addresses the complex 
concept of culture. Culture was defined 
as the beliefs, values, attitudes and 
characteristics that underly a group of 
people. There are many exercises 
published m the literature (Intercul- 
tural Press and SAGS Publications) that 
can be used for this approach. An 
advantage of this approach is that it 
brings the issue of culture to the 
forefront, yet there is no research that 
supports whether this approach assists 
trainees in adjusting to the new 
cul ture . 

Behavior MqdiUgatlQn. This 
approach is based in psychology, 
therefore it requires trainers that are 
knowledgeable about the learning 
principles necessary to successfully 
implement the techniques. This approach 
focuses on the other culture, therefore 
the trainers must have a wide knowledge 
base of other cultures. One technique 
that can be used m this approach begins 
with asking participants to analyze the 
rewards and punishments they receive for 
certain behaviorr m theai own clturc^. 
The participants then read materials 
about the target culture or talk to 
individuals from, or who have expei - 
lenced. the tJi'/et culture. Trainees 
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compar- the* target culture's ireward/ 
puni s hrr.er. z s y s t. em w:. z r. "heir cwr* , and 
list the behai'icL's that i ead to positive 
and p^egative reinf orcerr.ent . This 
techr.ique helps trair.ees to narrow down 
their interpretations of situations and 
put the:.:- own actions/behaviors into 
perspective . 

A ttrib'^tion Training. The approach 
helps people to make isomorphic attribu- 
tions. Isomorphic attributions allow 
people to see the same situation from 
another person's point of view; in other 
words, to make inferences about the 
causes of behavior (Albert, 1983). One 
technique for this approach is the 
culture assimi i a ::or , or the intercul - 
^ura* sensitizer instrument (Albert, 
1985; Brislir., et al., 1S86), which 
utilizes the criticai incident method. 
The culture assimilator is a short story 
revolving around a cultural misundei- 
standing. The story i.: followed by 4-5 
possible explanations for the cause of 
the conflict. Each explanation is 
followed by a rationale which gives the 
readers immediate feedback on their 
performance. As with cross-cultural 
training, it is possible to have 
culture-general and/or culture-specific 
assimil ators . 

Experiential . This approach 
introduces the nature of the lifestyle 
in the target culture by imitating that 
culture. A high immersion experiental 
technique may involve recreating the 
culture in a *'mock island" setting where 
the participants are immersed for a 
given time period (usually 2 weeks). 
This level involves a great risk and can 
Y- a very intense experience for the 
p. ticipants. A medium-risk technique 
for this approach may be a field trip; a 
low-risk experience may be a role-play 
situation whei e trainees act out 
specific roles. Researchers contend 
that it IS most beneficial to begin with 
the lower risk techniques (role-plays) 
and move into the ' ' -jher risk 
techniques . 

Interaction. This approach works 
well when combined with the experiential 
approach. Trainees interact with host 
nationals and "old hands" or expatri- 
ates. This approach is generally easy 
to build into training programs, 
however, the nationals or expatriates 
may not be good public speakers or may 
concentrate too heavily on the list of 
"don'ts" for the trainees. 



best approach; these approaches provide 
the most benefit when combined. They 
need to be mixed and ordered according 
to the target audience, training goals, 
monies available, experience of the 
trainer(s), and time allotted. Each 
approach has its pros and cons; when 
these approaches are mixed 
appropriately, they produce the best and 
most favorable results. 

Sensitizer . There are several 
advantages of the Intercul tural 
Sensitizer: 1) exposes trainees to a 
wide range of situations and behaviors, 
2) can be facilitated in a short period 
of time, 3) is cost-effective, 4) can be 
broad, focused, or tailor-made, 5) is a 
very flexible training tool, 6) no 
additional resources are necessary - -it 
is easy to use, 7) can be used over and 
over again, 8) can be combined easily 
with other cross-cultural training 
approaches, 9) has been shown to be 
effective through various research 
studies (Albert, 1983). 

Limitations of the Intercul tural 
Sensitizer . As with all other training 
techniques, there are limitations to the 
Intercul tural Sensitizer: 1) some 
causes of misunderstanding may not be 
covered, 2) what can be taught is 
limited to what can be imparted 
verbally, 3) the trainees may put too 
much empahsis on the more obvious 
aspects of the episodes and not on the 
more important underlying principles, 4) 
may be difficult to convey complex 
interactions to the trainees, 5) for 
behavior and attitude changes, there are 
other approaches that may be more 
effective, 6) as culture is an 
everchanging part of our lives, the 
culture-specific sensitizers require 
constant updating, 7) constructing an 
intercul tural sensitizer is a time- 
consuming, labor-intensive and difficult 
task (Albert, 1983) . 

Venezuelan Intercul tural Sensitizer 

This author has researched, written 
and validated a series of episodes 
towards the creation of a Venezuelan 
Intercul tural Sensitizer, designed 
specifically to assist U.S. business 
professionals in conducting business 
with Venezuelans. The research was 
based on a five-stage design by Albert 
(1983) . 



It is important to point out that 
there is no panacea for effective cross- 
cultural training. Of the approaches 
listed above, they should not be singled 
out and used alone. There is no one 
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For further information on the 
research or cross-cultural training 
program designs, please contact Amy S. 
Tolbert, Ph.D., A.B.D. 600 Cleveland 
Ave. S.W. #5 New Brighton, MN . 55112, 
or call (612) 636-4842. 
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LINKING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT LOANS, JTPA AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN NORTH PHILADELPHIA ENTERPRISE ZONES 



W. M. Christman, III 
Vice President, Research and Planning 
Philadelphia Industrial Development Corporation 



Abstract 

Philadelphia has forged a demonstration 
linking jTPA«-eligible job seekers to 
businesses receiving economic development 
incentives. New collaboration has been 
established with the voc ed department of 
a largely minority group high school located 
nearby two Enterprise 2one$. Further 
linkage with employers and an industrial 
resource center assists in keeping 
curriculum state-of-the-art, and may 
provide new training and employment 
opportunities. 



Economic Context 

The coterminous City and County of 
Philadelphia is the center of an eight- 
county regional labor market which also 
includes Bucks, Chester, Delaware, and 
Montgomery Counties, Pennsylvania; and 
Burlington, Camden, and Gloucester 
Counties, New Jersey. Estimated 
nonagricultural payrolls for the labor 
market totaled 2,182,800 Jobs in July 1989, 
with Philadelphia (779,300 jobs) holding a 
share of 35.7 percent. 

The regional economy is in the sixth 
consecutive year of expanainjg payrolls. 
Philadelphia nas added 41,000 net new jobs 
(+5.5%) during this expansion. While 
payrolls have grown at over twice this rate 
in the suburbs, the years since 1984 still 
stand out as the first period of sustained 
employment growth within the central city 
in over two decades. 

Resident labor force in Philadelphia 
has remained relatively static at the same 
time that establishment employment has 
been expanding. The current Philadelphia 
County resident labor force of 732,000 
workers is characterized by sub-sets 
including 36.6% Black, 4.1% Hispanic. 
49.2% Female, and 6.7% aged l6 to Id 
years. 

This combination of expandinjg 
employment opportunities and (at least in 
the city) a static labor force has produced 
low unemployment rates: 3.4% for the 
labor market and 4.7% for the city in 
March 1989. Setting aside the issue of 
labor force drop-outs, this unemployment 
rate for the city actually was lower than 
the equivalent percentage (5.0%) for the 
U.S. economy. 

Finally, structural change has 
proceeded even further in Philadelphia than 
It has in the U.S. economy, with the 
employment share of the Manufacturing 
Sector standing at 17% in the labor marKet 
and 12% in the city, versus about 20% at 
the national level. These broad sectoral 
numbers^ however, mask the vigor which 
appears in a more- micro analysis of 
manufacturing. In the five counties of 
SoutheasternT*ennsylvania, for example, 
there are 120 sub-industries in which 
employment or the number of 
establishments has expanded in recent 
years. 
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institutional Context 

The Philadelphia Industrial 
Development Corporation (PI DC) was 
organized in 1958 as a non-'profit 
partnership of the Greater Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce and the City of 
Philadelphia. Over the past three decades, 
PIDC has participated in 2,900 
transactions, accounting for $3.4 billion in 
total investment. Activity in 1988 
encompassed 73 projects, $314.0 million in 
total investment, 4,ff47 existing jobs, and 
1,879 projected new jobs. In addition to 
financial services, PIDC has developed a 
network of industrial parks; manages the 
Philadelphia Food Distribution Center; and 
provides project management services for 
major real estate developments such as the 
expansion of Philadelphia International 
Airport, and Penn's Landing on the Central 
Business District waterfront. 

The Private I ndustty Council of 
P hiladelphia (PIC) placed a record niimhpr 
of 5.552 unemployed residents in full-time 
jobs during FYI98^8, the most-recent time 
period for which a complete analysis of 
program participants is available. The 
profile of Philadelphia participants is 
weighted more to groups most in need than 
the national profile of JTPA participants: 
89% Minorities (versus 50% nationally), 
55% Welfare Recipients (versus 43% 
nationally), 55% Females (versus 52% 
nationallyj. and 56% under 22 years old 
(versus 44% nationally). In 1988 the 
National Alliance of Business selected the 
Philadelphia PIC as "PIC of the Year," the 
highest honor which can be achieved by a 
Private Industry Council. 

The Philadelphia High School 
Academies Program was initiated in 1969 
by the Philadelphia Urban Coalition, in 
collaboration with the School District of 
Philadelphia, in order to provide 
disadvantaged, inner-city high school 
students with marketable job skills. The 
Program emphasizes active partnership 
between business and industry, and the 
public schools. Beginning with the first 
Academy at Thomas Edison High School in 
North Philadelphia, it has expanded to six 
Academies operating in eleven high schools, 
vand enrollinjg 1^500 students. 

Functioning as ''schools within 
, schools," the Academies provide vocational 
education and career development by 
relating the study of basic slkills and'^social 
studies to the vocational demands 
associated with a chosen career path. The 
Academies Program is directed by the 
Board of Directors of the Philadelphia High 
School Academies, Inc. Each individual 
Academy is managed by a Board of 
Governors which oversees the day-to-day 
operations of its Academy. From the 
School District, the Academies receive 
academic and vocational instructional staff, 
facilities, equipment and supplies. 



supportive administrative services, and 
students. Business and industry provide 
the Academies with managerial expertise, 
curriculum advice, help in creating work 
opportunities for students, and financial 



support 



The Delaware Vallev Industrial 

was established 



Resource 

in 1988 as a business-to-business economic 
development organization which provides a . 
comprehensive range of programs and 
services that enable small and medium size 
manufacturers in the Delaware Valley to 
strengthen their competitive position 
through increased productivity, efficiency 
and quality. DVIRC is one of a network of 
nine IRCs create.d across the state under a 
recent initiative of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Substantive services were 
provided to 74 establishments throughout 
Southeastern Pennsylvania during the first 
year of operation. 

PIDC/PIC Collaboration 

PIDC's introduction to the skills 
training system came in 1976 with the Area 
Manpower Planning Council, the old 
CETA Prime Sponsor. An externa! 
stimulus to breaking down traditionally 
compartmentalized mindsets among 
different agencies was provided by 
Philadelphia being selected as one of ten 
cities across the United States to 
participate in a Federal Commerce/ 
HUD/Labor "Joint Economic Development" 
demonstration program. In 1978 PIDC 
shifted its institutional relationship to the 
newly-organized Private Industry Council. 

At about the same time during the 
late I970's, PIDC was active jn developing 
a direct loan and grant capacity. Because 
the source of funds was Federal in origin, 
firms using these programs have a 
contractual obligation to submit three 
annual employment reports. In addition to 
information on low and moderate income 
jobs as required by the Federal 
Government, PIDC also took this 
opportunity to begin to track Minority 
Group and Female employment. To cite 
the most-recent year, for example, PIDC 
knows that 41 firms receiving direct 
assistance in 1988 had an aggregate 
employment including 44.870 Minority 
Group and 50.9% Female, both higher than 
the respective labor force benchmarks. 

file objective of PIDC/PIC 
collaboration is to maximize the 
opportunity of disadvantaged groups to 
benefit from employment created by firms 
receiving direct loans and grants, and to 
assist these clients to obtain a qualified 
workforce. 

Towards this end, the commitment 

Rackage sent to a firm after its transaction 
as been approved by the PIDC Board 
includes the requirement that they contact 
the PIC, and give the PIC the right of first 
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refusal in filling the new employment 
requirements created by their PIDC- 
financed expansion. PlDC provides the 
PIC with a copy of this correspondence, so 
that the PIC can follow up if the firms fails 
to contact them. Following a lead time to 
enable the firm to physically carry out the 
financed improvements, PIC staff calls 
upon the firm to provide the appropriate 
job development services. PlDC staff may 
accompany and introduce PIC staff in the 
case of a major client. These efforts have 
produced a bottom line of 2.532 PIC 
placements with PlDC employers during 
the three most-recent fiscal years ending 
June 30. 1989. 

Focus on North Philadelphia 

While PlDC has a charter to develop 
jobs and tax rateables city-wide, and while 
the largest concentrations of industrial park 
acreage are located at the northeast and 
southwest peripheries of the city, the 
inner-city neighborhoods of North 
Philadelphia have emerged as the single 
most-important locus of firm-specific PlDC 
activity. In 1988, for instance, one-third of 
all PlDC transactions were located in North 
Philadelphia or the adjacent River Wards. 

North Philadelphia begins just north 
of the Central Business, District and 
continues about four miles along North 
Broad Street, which roughly bisects a land 
area of approximately 14 square miles. By 
a variety of measures, North Philadelphia 
and the contiguous Kensington 
neighborhood in the River Wards exhibit 
the most serious social and economic 
conditions of any section of the city. 

North Philadelphia neighborhoods 
developed during the 19th century as a 
crazy-quilt of mixed industrial and 
residential land uses. The close proximity 
of places of residence, work, and worship 
constituted a highly functional paradigm of 
social and economic organization, which 
exhibits residual strength today even after 
decades of battering by structural change. 
Despite an area context exhibiting obvious 
physical and social problems, employers 
still cite central location, real estate values, 
and labor force access as site location 
advantages. 

PlDC has over 200 clients with active 
financing located in North Philadelphia, 
weighted approximately 50% to the 
Manufacturing Sector and approximately 
25% to the Wholesale Trade Sector. 

Two of the four Enterprise Zones in 
Philadelphia are located within North 
Philadelphia. The American Street 
Enterprise Zone is home to approximately 
400 firms in a north-south corridor in the 
quadrants east of Broad Street. The 
Hunting Park West Enterprise Zone is 
home to approximately 260 firms in an 
east-west corridor in the quadrants west of 
Broad Street. These two Enterprise Zones 



exhibit markedly different textures. 
American Street is heavily industrial in land 
use, and dominated by small 
establishments. In contrast. Hunting Park 
West is characterized by mixed industrial 
and residential uses, and is anchored by 
several extremely large manufacturing 
plants. 

In fS^37. the City Administration 
directed all departments and agencies to 
commit new resources on a coordinated 
basis to address the problems of North 
Philadelphia. The response of PlDC was 
to budget its new annual allocation of 
Community Development Block Grant 
dollars to North Philadelphia (and a third 
Enterprise Zone located in West 
Philadelphia), and to increase its maximum 
loan participation from $350,000 to 
$500,000 a project for transactions located 
within the target area. Since July 1987, 
PlDC has participated in over 50 
transactions in North Philadelphia, 
involving over $100.0 million in total 
investment, 2,900 existing jobs, and 850 
projected new jobs. 

Can't Anyone Here Plav This Game? 

A new reality dawned early in 1988, as 
without prior warning clients began to call 
their PlDC loan officers to request 
assistance in finding c|ualified workers. 
They were talking union manufacturing; 
jobs, not short order cooks, and not finding 
any takers. Spot labor shortages clearly 
had reached the inner city, and business- 
as-usual (the PIDC/PIC collaboration) 
would have to be augmented. 

Discussing these new circumstances, 
staff at the Philadelphia High School 
Academies suggested that rIDC contact 
Thomas Edison High School, which was 
about to dedicate a new educational plant 
at 2nd and Luzerne Streets in North 
Philadelphia just north of the American 
Street Enterprise Zone. The new facility 
was enabling Edison to expand its voc ed 
curriculum, in over two dozen trade 
laboratories fitted out with state-of-the-art 
machinery and equipment. 

Working with Edison made sense to 
PlDC in terms of the superb resource of 
the new facilities: the target population (a 
student body weighted 65% Hispanic and 
27% Black); the size of the established 
client base of North Philadelphia firms to 
serve as potential employers; and the 1987 
policy direction of the City Administration 
to emphasize North Philadelphia. 

New Adventures in Voc Ed 

An immediate PIDC/Edison strategy 
is to capitalize on the resource of 
graduating: seniors. Because the new 
Edison facility was not fully operational in 
September I9B8, and came on-line only 
piece-by-piece during the academic year. 
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there were not that many graduatfpg voc 
ed seniors in June 1989. However, the 
groundwork for future years has been put 
in place by developing a procedure in which 
PIC staff come into tne school as early as 
April to pre-certify seniors as JTPA- 
eligible. Also, PIDC has begun to promote 
the resource of Edison graduates fn its 
quarterly newsletter, which is sent to all 
clients with active financing. 

After inspecting the new CAD/CAM 
equioment being installed, PIDC requested 
the Delaware Valley Industrial Resource 
Center to advise Edison on machine shop 
curriculum. Metal working is an area of 
special concern to DVIRC, which has 
organized a group of two dozen small 
machine shops, and is looking to explore 
some of the strategies developed abroad 
under the rubric oP'flexible manufacturing 
networks." 

. ^Tl]'^i"'*'3.' contact between Edison 
and DVIRC quickly led to additional 
collaboration. Looking to meet its long- 
term need for qualified workers, the DVlRC 
group is working towards establishing a 
Metalworking Academy at Edison to open 
in September 1990. This would be the first 
metalworking unit within the High School 
Academies network. To meet shorter-term 
rjeeds, the DVIRC group is finalizing a 
demonstration proposal for state and 
foundation funding, involving the training 
of Hispanic women at Edison in this non- 
traditional occupation. 

Back to the Future 

A quick review of abstriacts suggests 
that many Special, Sessions at this National 
Conference are rooted in the supply side. 
Workforce specialists are seeking ways to 
enhance this workforce to meet the 
demands of the 21st century. 

This session, however, provides the 
contrast or relief of a demand-side 
perspective. PIDC, an old-line economic 
developer, has real companies with real 
demands, desperately seeking supply and 
seeking it now. 

Economic developers, especially 
economic developers in older industrial 
cities, have done many things in recent 
decades. We have run site location 
analysis for out-of-town prospects; 
processed tax-exempt transactions when 
we had th^j tool; developed subordinated 
direct lending: and leveraged special 
programs such as Urban Development 
Action G/ants. Throughout all this 
activity, however, we took as given an 
abundant supply of surplus labor. 

But today the profession faces a 
watershed. Surplus labor, - at least 

fualified surplus labor, - has dried up. 
here is a real and growing market tor 
labor market services at precisely the time 
when we face diminished opportunities to 
provide traditional financial incentives. 



Urban practitioners in particular 
should recall the paradigm programs 
established as early as tne 19605 by then- 
rural states such as South Carolina that 
lacked an established base of qualified 
workers. Different cities may forge 
different demonstrations based on differing 
economic and institutional contexts, but it 
is likely that most economic developers will 
be turning back to the future to emphasize 
work force readiness and skills training. 
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MEETING THE WORKFORCE NEEDS FOR 
CHILD/ELDER CARE: A TRAINING MODEL 
FOR WORKERS WITH DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES 



SCOTT MEYER, MSW, Ph.D. and SUSAN L. BABIN, MPA 



Abstract 

The current demographic trends in our 
nation indicate that as our population 
ages, our current workforce will not be 
sufficient to meet the market demands. 
This problem is compounded with our 
current economic demands on the modern 
family. Child and elder care, once 
functions of the family, are rapidly 
becoming institutionalized services due 
to the need for dual wage earner 
families. Therefore, it is imperative 
that we seek to train new untapped labor 
sources in order to meet these growing 
needs. People with developmental 
disabilities are one such population of 
an untapped labor source, with the 
creation of a training program which 
competently prepares people with these 
disabilities for the responsible jobs of 
caring for our nation's children and 
senior citizens, our country shall be 
better able to utilize our current 
population to meet the mounting demands 
for the quality provision of these 
services. Beyond the obvious labor need 
which is met, this model also improves 
the quality of life for people with 
disabilities while simultaneously 
decreasing the taxpayer burden 
(disability benefits) previously thought 
to be the only solution to the 
"problems" of people with disabilities. 



Introduction 

The population of our nation is 
aging at a rapid pace. Currently one 
out of every eleven Americans is over 
65; by the year 2030, one out of five 
Americans will be over 65 (UNH News 
Service, 1988) . This fact has multiple 
effects upon the growing demand for both 
child and elder care services. 

Regarding child care services, 
changes in the average age of marriage 
and child bearing are creating older 
grandparents. Given the fact that the 
majority of child care in our country is 
provided by relatives (Reiss and Lee, 
1988) , this change in demography may 
influence the physical ability of 
grandparents to be a part of this most 
common form of child care. 

The issue of elder care is impacted 
by our aging society in several ways. 
First, the fact that longer life is 
correlated with the likelihood of 
developing some form of chronic illness 
which limits activity capabilities, 
indicates that increasing numbers of 
elderly in our nation will require some 
form of care in their daily activities. 
In 1980, 10.8 million people over 65 had 
some degree of limitation in daily 
activity due to chronic illness. By the 
year 2000, this figure will rise to an 
estimated 16.4 million and by the year 
2050 to an estimate of a staggering 31.8 
million people over age 65. The second 
issue is the young and elderly support 
ratio. In 1900 there were about 7 
people over 65 for every lOO persons 
ages 18 to 64 years. In 1982, that 
ratio wais almost 19 people over 65 per 
100 persons 18 to 64 years old. By the 
year 2000 the ratio is expected to 
increase to 21 per lOO and then surge to 
38 per 100 by the year 2050 (U.S. Senate 
special Committee on Aging, 1984). 

Our rising costs of living have 
changed the role of the woman in the 
American family. By 1982, 53% of all 
married women in the U.S. were either 
working for pay or looking for work; 
this compares to 14% in 1940 and 22% in 
1948 (Reiss and Lee, 1988). The absence 
of the female from the home for economic 
reasons has diminished the ability of 
the American family to provide both 
child and elder care. The elder care 
dynamics are also influenced by the 
relocation demands of corporate America 
which have geographically displaced 
couples from their communities of origin 
where their aging parents remain. 
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One additional point regarding the 
aging population and child and elder 
care is the fact that many people over 
65 who either want to work or who 
financially must work, may not be 
physically able to withstand many of the 
particular rigors and risks of child 
care and elder care. This fact 
continues to highlight the need to 
develop new able-bodied and well trained 
personnel to meet these needs. 

In 1980, 51.7% of all children in 
two parent families had mothers in the 
labor force. By 1990, it is estimated 
that there will be 10.4 million 
preschool children and 19.6 million 
school-age children from 5 to 13 years 
of age who will have mothers in the 
labor force. These facts have strong 
implications for corporate America. 
Many companies which have developed 
forms of employer sponsored child care 
report it having a positive impact on 
areas such as staff recruitment and 
retention, absenteeism reduction, 
morale, public image and productivity 
(Burud et. al. , 1984) . 

Given the problems highlighted by 
the young to older American support 
ratio projections, it is clear that new 
labor sources must be identified in 
order to meet the future demands for 
child and elder care services. This 
paper suggests that workers with 
developmental disabilities have been 
long overlooked as being a viable source 
of labor for this level of responsible 
position in our society (Meyer, 1988). 
With proper training, supervision and 
support services, people with 
developmental disabilities can move 
beyond the roles in the workforce that 
our society has traditionally placed 
them into. 

It is a small percentage of people 
with disabilities who are in our 
workforce. Among disabled people, 41.5% 
of men and 24% of women are in the labor 
force compared to the figures for the 
non-disabled population which are 89% of 
the men and 64% of the women (U.S. 
Census, 1980) . In most cases it is not 
the person's disability that prevents 
employment but, rather, discrimination 
(Dahl, 1982). This issue of 
discrimination makes a strong argument 
in favor of assuring a professional 
training program model in order to add 
credibility to the image of workers with 
disabilities. 



A training program model which is 
affiliated with an institution of higher 
education serves to add the legitimacy 
needed to this undervalued population . 
The next section on the People in 
Partnerships program model will explain 
how to establish the linkage with higher 
education, funding sources, referral 
sources and field based training sites. 

The People In Partnerships Program Model 

Economists have predicted that Rhode 
Island's capacity for economic growth 
and development is extremely limited by 
the severe shortage of workers with 
adequate skills and that gap will 
increase during the I990's. In response 
to this crisis Rhode Island designed 
Workforce 2000, a job training program 
established by the legislature in June, 
1988 at the behest of Governor Edward D. 
DiPrete. The goal of Workforce 2000 is 
to institute creative and effective 
programs that will recruit and train 
thousands of new workers and upgrade 
skills of our present workforce. In 
addition workforce 2000 addressing the 
challenges of a rapidly changing 
technology which is stimulating a need 
for a more educated and skilled 
workforce and addressing opportunities 
for women, handicapped persons, 
minorities, immigrants, older workers 
and underutilized segments of the 
population. Workforce 2000 has an 
annual budget of $4 million dollars 
which comes from a payroll tax paid by 
employers. One innovative project 
funded since 1987 by Workforce 2000 is 
People In Partnerships. 

"People In Partnerships" is an 
exciting statewide collaborative 
training venture between the Community 
college of Rhode Island (CCRI), the 
Department of Mental Health, Retardation 
and Hospitals (MHRH) and various 
businesses in Rhode Island to prepare 
people for interesting as well as 
realistic jobs within our workforce - 
The project is administered by the Rhode 
Island Association for Retarded 
Citizens. 

Training programs have been 
developed in four distinct areas — 
elderly health care, day/child care, 
office receptionist and the building 
trades. Programs consist of 12-15 weeks 
of a combination of classroom work at 
the college and field placements in the 
selected industry. Eligible 
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participants are consumers from agencies 
primarily associated with the Divisions 
of Mental Health, Substance Abuse and 
Retardation and Developmental 
Disabilities. Other referrals are 
accepted if space permits. After 
successful completion of the 12-15 weeks 
of training, participants receive a 
Certificate of Achievement from CCRI to 
market themselves for jobs in Rhode 
Island's workforce. 

Referral & Selection Process 

Applicants are referred to the 
program by vocational rehabilitation 
counselors or case managers from various 
agencies, families, friends or through 
themselves. All applications are pre- 
screened by the Program Director. 
Criteria for selection includes: 

- stable medication use 

- stable residential living 

(6 months-no changes) 

- personal recommendations from 

professionals 

- genuine interest or experience 

working in the trainir.g area 

- ability to successfully complete 

the requirements of the 
training 

Individuals meeting the criteria 
participate in a personal interview with 

the Program Director and Job Coach to 
ascertain their interest in the program 
and to discuss specific training 
requirements. VR Counselors, case 
managers and families generally attend 
the interview with the applicant. The 
Job coach and Program Director select 
finalists after the interview to 
schedule an appointment for them to 
visit the work site of the training 
program of their choice. This gives the 
applicant a good sense of the program 
and the staff an opportunity to directly 
observe the applicant in the workplace. 
The Program Director makes the final 
decision on each applicant for 
participation in the training. 

Program Content 

Summary 

All participants attend a two week 
orientation and social skills training 
program at CCRI from 9AM-2PM. All 
receive identification cards from the 
college and become familiarized with the 
facilities and services of the college. 



The training address the following 
areas: appropriate dress and work 
habits, values, career goal, learning 
styles, socialization skills, personal 
traits and strengths, assertiveness, 
individual expectations, self- 
evaluation, attitudes and interests and 
skills identification. 

For many of the students the 
opportunity to participate in a college 
atmosphere is a significant and exciting 
opportunity. Many of the students with 
severe disabilities have been in 
segregated programs all of their lives. 
To be included in an integrated college 
setting is a tremendous boost to one's 
feelings of self-worth and pride. 
Students generally purchase a number of 
items from the bookstore, i.e., 
sweatshirts, pens, notepads, etc. to 
further identify themselves with the 
college. 

Training materials for orientation 
include a number of films, videos, and 
other visual aids as well as specific 
written materials. After the two week 
orientation has been completed students 
are assigned to their respective job 
sites. The training then consist* of 15 
hours a week of on the job training and 
7-8 hours a week of classroom 
instruction. 

As mentioned earlier People In 
Partnerships offers individuals to 
participate in job training in four 
distinct areas: Building Trades, Office 
Receptionist, Elderly Care, and 
Day/Child Care. For purposes of this 
paper the latter two will be discussed. 

Elderly Care 

Rhode Island is somewhat different 
than the rest of the country in that we 
have a much higher percentage of 
citizens over the age of 65 than the 
national average. Presently we have 
over 100 nursing homes with 10,000 beds, 
over 30 shelter care facilities, over 50 
elderly day care/senior citizen centers, 
and a number of Community 'Action 
Programs or United Way agencies that 
serve elderly persons. Rhode Island has 
15% of our citizens that are over 65 
years of age (over 150,000 people). 

Many people who are over 65 are 
either retired or widowed. Their lives 
are generally quite lonely and sometimes 
depressing. Senior citizen centers 
offer people social and recreational 
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programs, opportunities to meet other 
people, to feel productive and be happy. 
Rhode Island has been developing more 
and more activity centers or elderly day 
care programs in the past few years to 
accommodate our increasing population of 
elderly residents. The current and 
projected labor market for jobs working 
with the elderly is indeed quite 
promising. Families are beginning to 
speak out for the critical need of in- 
home supports for families to care for 
their family member in the community 
verses a skilled nursing setting. The 
Rhode Island legislature is currently 
considering a number of bills relating 
to increased dollars for home health 
care and community programs as a cost 
effective alternative to the high costs 
of nursing homes. 

People In Partnerships (PIP) 
designed a specific training program to 
address this labor shortage as well as 
to provide citizens with disabilities an 
opportunity to pursue a career which 
will offer both a rewarding job 
experience and career development. The 
general program features includes: 

* two-three weeks of classroom 
instruction in issues related to 
aging, family support, ADL, 
nutrition and exercise, first aid, 
various medications, common 
diseases, community resources, 
positive attitudes, etc. 

* ten weeks of on-the-j_ob field 
placements at a senior Day Activity 
Center and Sheltered Care Facility 
(if time permits and interest is 
expressed placements will also be 
available within a skilled nursing 
facility) working directly with 
elderly persons. 

Nickerson Community Center in 
Providence presently collaborates with 
P. I. P. and other agencies on this 
project in both providing instruction to 
students and use of their facility for 
part of the field placements. The 
Center was established in 1883 and 
offers a variety of social services 
including day care, senior citizen 
programs, education, social casework, 
recreational programs and a food closet. 
The center was the first social service 
agency in Rhode Island to offer a Senior 
Citizen Center. Today, the Center has 
more than 800 senior citizen members who 
participate in activities such as day 
trips, art classes, recreational 
programs and health services. For many 



senior citizens, participating in this 
program is the cornerstone of their 
social life and provides the central 
ingredient for a well-balanced diet. 

In addition, St. Joseph's Hospital 
shelter care facility — St. Joseph's 
Living Center — in Providence has also 
made a commitment to providing this 
project with programmatic instruction 
and to also act as a site for field 
placements of students. The center has 
been operational for close to two years 
and provides residential living for over 
40 elderly people and 10 respite beds. 
The program assists people with ADL 
skills such as dressing, showering, 
exercise, arts and crafts, etc. and 
staff function as Living Center 
Companions to the residents. 

Occupations that will be available 
to the graduates will include a variety 
and range of positions such as: 
*Elderly Aides 
*Homemaker Aides 
♦Living Center Companions 
*Nursing Home Aides 
♦Activities Personnel 
*Day Care Assistants 

Pay/Child Care 

Rhode Island licenses over 100 day 
care centers and 90 private care homes 
for children birth to five years of age 
throughout the state. Workforce 2000 
recently completed a study of close to 
900 child care providers in the state. 
The major highlights of the study 
include these findings: 

* The median starting salaries in 
day care last year were $7.03 an 
hour for teachers and $4.84 for 
assistants . 

* Day-care providers who work in 
their homes made an average of 
$4.30 an hour, a nickel more than 
the minimum wage. 

* Fast-food restaurants offer 
starting employees $5 to $5.50 an 
hour attracting many young people 
who find it easier to flip burgers 
than to get down on the floor with 
young children. 

* Staff turnover at day-care centers 
was 32 percent last year; at 
afterschool programs for older 
children, it was 43 percent. On 
the other hand, turnover was just 
17 percent at the federally 
financed Head Start preschool 
program, which pays wages similar 
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to privately run day-care centers 
but offers more benefits. 

People In Partnerships designed a 
training program in day/child care again 
to address a statewide labor shortage 
need and to provide people with 
disabilities an opportunity to 
participate in a job training program 
that will offer them a practical 
experience and credentials (a 
certificate from Community College of 
Rhode Island) at the successful 
completion of the program. 

Initially everyone receives an 
overview of child development competency 
standards by an instructor from CCRI as 
well ^s an orientation to day care 
standards using materials from the Child 
Development Associate National 
Credential ling Program also provided by 
CCRI. 

Students are placed within day care 
centers throughout the state and are 
assisted by a Job Coach as well as the 
day care teacher in the classroom. 
Students initially observe the children 
and their interactions with their 
teachers and then become more involved 
with individualized work with a child or 
small group of children. Students work 
together with teachers to make it 
possible for children to develop special 
friendships as they eat, play, learn and 
encounter new worlds together. The 
focus of everyone is on the development 
of the children and each child is 
encouraged to grow at his/her own pace. 

The afternoon classroom instruction 
covers a variety of child development 
material including presentations from 
consultants in a number of different 
areas such as: 

* Early Childhood Health & Safety (a 
9 hour training program resulting 
in each student receiving a 
certification card after 
successful completion of an exam.) 

* Appropriate Behavior Management 
Techniques 

* Developmental States of Early 
Childhood 

* Creative Dramatics & Telling A 

Good Children's Story 
Abuse & Neglect of Children: What 
to Look for and What to Do 

* Nutrition 

* Healthy Family Relationships 
Occupations graduates are eligible 

for at the completion of the program 
include: 



*Child Care Aide 
*Day Care Aide 
*Bus Aide 

Assessment 

The Rhode Island Coalition of 
Consumer Self -Advocates (CCSA) , an 
organization which includes people with 
mental illness, designed and coordinated 
a "Consumer Satisfaction Questionnaire" 
with all of the participants in the 
program to identify their initial 
expectations as well as their own 
personal feelings of self-worth. The 
survey is conducted again at the end of 
the program to analyze the impact of the 
program. 

Three types of assessment have been 
developed: a weekly progress report for 
consumers, a weekly evaluation on job 
coaches, and a final assessment of 
competencies . 

The weekly progress report for 
consumers is completed by the consumer 
first indicating their feelings on what 
they perceived they did well that week, 
any problem areas or training necessary 
and what they learned both in the 
classroom and at their field placement. 
The instructor from their field site 
also comments on what they did well and 
what they need additional assistance in. 
The job coach also comments on the same 
areas. The consumer and job coach go 
over the completed form and all sign 
off. (Note: This format has been 
helpful in both providing immediate 
feedback to consumers on how they are 
doing as veil as assistance to us in 
tailoring classroom instruction in areas 
they need more training in.) 

The weekly evaluation for job 
coaches was designed by the consumers 
themselves. Job coaches are rated on 
how well they understand each consumer's 
needs, how sensitive they are, their 
level of support, and their style of 
providing both reinforcement and 
constructive criticism to each consumer. 
The consumer explains to the job coach 
their comments and both sign the form. 
( NOTE ; This form is important because 
the match between a consumer and job 
coach is one of the critical elements 
for assisting a consumer in becoming a 
successful employee. The comments are 
helpful in that they sensitize job 
coaches to areas they need to work on 
with consumers and areas they need to 
phase out of. ) 
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The Final Assessment of Competencies 
is extremely important for each 
consumer. The assessment will indicate 
each person's strength's, areas needing 
additional training and an overall 
recommendation . 

It is expected that the majority of 
the consumers will be ready to market 
themselves for jobs in Rhode Island's 
workforce. A small number of people 
will further their training through more 
advanced education or continued field 
placement experience. 

Consumer Changes 

Enhancing personal feelings of self- 
worth and a sense of achievement have 
been the single most important benefits 
of "People In l^artnerships. " Every 
single person has commented on how they 
feel that this program has given them 
hope for a better life with a meaningful 
career. 

Initially the three population 
groups — substance abuse, mental health, 
developmental disabilities — naturally 
segregated themselves from one another. 
Each was somewhat unsure of the other 
two. As time goes on separations 
disappear — all people socialize and 
support one another. A number of people 
have become friends and socialize on the 
weekends. 

People have definitely changed — they 
look and dress better, show more 
assert iveness, communicate more, show 
more initiative, appear more positive 
about themselves, learned new skills and 
feel proud of their accomplishments. 

Another significant benefit has been 
the experience of the direct association 
with CCRI for each of the consumers - 
Attending classes at a college setting 
has been instrumental in increasing 
consumers' personal feelings about 
themselves. Everyone eats lunch in the 
cafeteria, uses the library, socializes 

with other students, attends certain 
presentations by outside speakers 
offered by the college and purchases 
various items from the bookstore, i.e., 
sweatshirts, bags, ashtrays, pencils, 
notepads etc. Feeling like you "fit in" 
with everyone else are new feelings for 
many of the people in the program. 
Everyone is proud to say they attend 
classes at CCRI. 

Perhaps the program benefits can 
best be expressed by these comments from 
a few consumers: 



"If I wasn't in this child care 
program, I'd probably be in a 
factory — a boring factory. Child 
care is for me. I love working with 
children either in a school or 
privately. I'd rather be doing this 
over anything.** 

"If I didn't go through this program 
I would be a nobody, a nothing, a 
waste. I would in be a mental 
institution. It made me feel it is 
reality. Before I came into this 
program I was lost in my own little 
fantasy world. I have to say this 
program gave me hope where there was 
none. Now I feel there is miracles. 
Because I feel like one from this 
Program. " 

"P. I. P. has given me a chance to 
redirect myself, to refocus my goals 
and objectives of life. Before I 
started in P. I. P. I was pretty much 
willing to either sit around doing a 
whole lot of nothing or work at a 
very menial job. Now I've got a 
chance to prove to myself that I can 
be a productive person." 

Job Placement 

Because different sites are utilized 
for each semester students are often in 
a good position to receive job offers 
from the site they are placed in. The 
Program Director and Job Coaches of 
P.I. P. do assist consumers in securing 
jobs — filling out applications, going on 
job interviews and working out 
transportation problems. Staff also 
work with agencies who initially made 
the referral of the individual to P.I. P. 

to assist each person in achieving their 
dream — to get a job in a meaningful area 
and to be compensated accordingly. 

P. I. P. has graduated approximately 
50 students since the training semesters 
began in August 1988. To date close to 
4 0 students have secured jobs, three 
have pursued additional training or 
education and seven are presently 
looking for work. 
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Summary 

Current data and projections 
regarding our aging population combined 
with the changing nature of our family 
structures and the role of women in our 
workforce, indicate that demands for 
child and elder care services will 
drastically increase in future years. 
The support ratio of younger to older 
Americans paints a dismal picture 
regarding who will be able to care for 
our senior citizens in need. Qualified 
licensed childcare services are already 
becoming a scarce commodity for working 
mothers . 

It is exceedingly clear that our 
nation must begin to explore and develop 
untapped labor sources in order to meet 
these needs. The information regarding 
the People in Partnerships program model 
shows that with proper training, 
supervision and support services, people 
with disabilities can be professionally 
educated and placed into child and elder 
care service positions. This model may 
be able to be utilized with other 
untapped labor sources such as displaced 
homemakers, disenfranchised youth, 
welfare mothers, etc. The beauty of the 
model is that is not only meets the 
outstanding needs of our workforce for 
qualified personnel in child and elder 
are; it also moves people with 
disabilities out of the shadows of our 
society and into productive work which 
improves the quality of their lives 
beyond measure. 
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THE MINNESOTA PLURALISM COUNCIL: A MODEL FOR SHARING 



DAVID P. FRAtlZEN 
MANAGER U S WEST 



Abstract 

The Minnesota Pluralism Council exists as two 
entities in the Minneapolis - St. Paul metro- 
politan area. The first of these is conposed 
of a diverse group of U S WEST employees. 
This corporately sponsored group represents a 
variety of departmental organizations. It's 
primary objectives fall in the areas of aware- 
ness/ training ^ special events* and recognition. 
The second entity is conposed of representa- 
tives from 14 large business and governmental 
agencies in the Twin Cities area. It's 
objectives are similar to the U S WEST council 
but also include sharing of positive and 
negative factors which impact diversity/plural- 
ism efforts. 



The Mission Statement for the Minnesota 
Pluralism Council is: Vie, the Minnesota Plural- 
ism Council/ champion behavioral changes needed 
to achieve a pluralistic culture. 

The Minnesota Pluralism Council ' s definition 
of "Pluralism" is: "PLimALISH" is a state of 
mind that embraces a comron belief that all hurr^n 
diversities are to be valued/ recognized/ and 
appreciated. Individual desires and abilities 
are the sole consideration in dofinnKj acco5)3 to 
opportunity. Caring behavior is rewarded and 
considijriit-.ion for differences in individual nei*<3s 
is Che norm. 

The Minnesota Pluralism Council goals are: 

1. Heighten eTiployee awareness. 

1. Through formal education opportu- 
nities . 

2. Special Events front hs. 

3. Measurement. 

4. Impacting U S WEST'S awareness 
programs. 

2. InfJL^ence and ifr<'>act. pluralism across 
the 14 states of U S WEST/ decide what 
stays in Minnesota, nurture two-way 
communication from other states and U S 
WEST counci Is. 

1. Examine o«ir biaseo and prcoudice^. 

2. Representative frocn the MPC atte:id 

U S WEST Pluralism Council meetings. 

3. Definition of authority (calendar/ 
funding / workshops ) . 

4. Assessing inpact of regionalizution. 

5. Appraisal issue. 

3. To promote pJuralinm outside the 
cofrpany. 

1. Special prr'^rf^r^, 

2. Influence CottttJiuL/ ;ice tcarr^r; 
on needs o£ pluralism. 

4. Create effective council to champion 
our mission statement. 

1. Plannirvg functi.ons ( in,-:hj:Jin:j 
follow up on agenda). 

2. Active particifviticn by all mcTtoers. 

3. Timely rxinitor agcaria. 

4. Restructure of committees. 

5. EflJcatc ourselves. 

6. Networking/ team building, 

7. Receive support frc-r. r.^/iagen-jent at 
all levels. 

5. Recognize and reward outstanding indi- 
viduals toe their c:}nt.ribut ion:; toward 
the corporate vision, 

1 . CEO reception, 

2. Volunteor/errployee of the month. 

3. Letter u£ recj^xjni tion st-nL tu Lnc 
erpioyee ar»J su(jervl:ior . 

4. Definfj nt-as-ireti^ent ptoru ai'. 
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Tne mefTfcership of the U S WEST Pluralism 
Council shall consist of representatives from 
each establishment; U S WEST Communications 
and U S WEST/ Inc., Support Groups/ CWA/ EEO/AA 
Consultant, and Pluralism Workshop Facili- 
tators- The Council has the option of adding 
representatives as it deems necessary. 
Consideration should be made for a race/gender 
mix; craft and all levels of management. 

The support groups within U S WEST include 
the following: 

- EAGLE 

- Minnesota Black Managers 

- Pacif ic/Asian-American Network 
-US WEST SOMOS 

-US WEST Veterans 
-US WEST Women 

- Voice of Many Feathers 

- Facilitators Coirmitted to Pluralism 

EAGLE-Efnployee Association of Gays and Lesbians 

eagle's non-political mission is "To 
strengthen the supportive environment within 
U S WEST so the unique issues of Gay and 
Lesbian einployeGS are addressed and resolved 
while furthering the corporate goals and 
VISION." EAGLE aspires to achieve this goal 
through educational events, social activities 
and service to the community, while working 
within a corporate framework which, for the 
past five years/ has protected and supported 
the rights of all employees/ regardless of 
sexual orientation. EAGLE exists as an effort 
to establish Gay and Leabiam people as valuable 
and worthy merrixjrs of the corporation and 
society and to create a working environment of 
mutual respect between ourselves and other 
meirbers of the corporate conimjnity. We will 
seek opportunities for our merrbers to improve 
their careers and their personal lives aind to 
do so with pride in who they are. 

Minnesota Black ?i?nagers 

Minnesota Black Managers is an organ- 
ization of black enployees of U S WEST and its 
subsidiaries residing in Minnesota; including 
retired ir^ef bers of Minnesota Black Managers. 
IhG purpose oC the organization is to: 

- Act as a resource of inforrotion that 
is useful to all black ecployees in 
the achievement of their career goals. 
Tins includes the sharing of racial 
experiences as well as the sharing of 
Corpany policies and practices which 
affect our future. 

- Serve the meipbership and commnity in 
both a professional and social 
capvicity. 

- Provide black high school seniors 
scholarship assistance after graduation 
in an effort to further their education 
at an institution of higher learning. 

SOM03 

iXXlOG translatcr,, "We ace/* 

Wo arc? a reso-jrce organ iiiatijii foi; Lho 

employeej of all of U 5 W?oT C'.KTti-*Jnlciitionj , 

luz, and its L^vbsi'-Jiar.'ics . 



S0MD5 had its beginnings in 1979 when a 
small group of Hispanic managers met to deter- 
mine how they could develop the leadership and 
managerial skills which they would need to meet 
their own career goals as well as contribute 
more effectively to the achievement of U S 
WEST'S corporate goals - 

The purpose of SOMOS is twofold: (1) to 
promote our membership's professional develop- 
ment and (2) to seek the development of ernploy- 
ment opportunities for SOMOS members throughout 
U S WEST Conmuni cat ions and it subsidiaries. 

U S WEST Women 

"Our purpose is to provide career assistance 
and developmental opportunities for all women/ 
to achieve fair and equal representation of all 
wonven in every category and level of the U S WEST 
family, and in doing so, to enhance the value of 
U S WEST and its subsidiaries." 

Benefits of membership include: 

- Network lunches 

- Membership rrieetings 

- Brown bag seminars 

- Community service 

- Committees 

- The VOICE 

Voice of Many Feathers 

Voice of Many Feathers is an American 
Indian support group dedicated to building an 
understanding between cultures, supporting each 
other's efforts to continue education and 
advancernent within the business world/ assisting 
other Indians in education and career development 
and representing American Indian employee 
concerns. Voice of Many Feathers was formed out 
of a need to help bridge the gap between the 
corporate world and the Indian community. 

In 1988 the concept of a multi-company 
pluralism council was explored. As pluralism/ 
diversity issues increasingly received main- 
stream attention, the support for this idea 
grew. 

The Minnesota Pluralism Council is conposed 
of 10 large businesses, 2 Governmental agencies 
and 2 not for profit entities. The following 
issues rnake up the agenda of the somewhat 
loosely organized council. 

- Glas3 ceiling for women - it is hard to 
break into senior management. 

- People of oolor arc required at all 
levels in order for cultural diversity 
to be possible. 

- Retention is a significant issue. 
Determining why people are voluntarily 
leaving will be a major challenge. 

— Selective retention is an i«sue 

because of the irrpact of losing key 
minorities and/or wocwn when large 
investments have been made. 

- Assuring that managefnent is pre; ^red to 
Ffcinag?? diversity. The movement of 
wonwn within the organization is less of 
a problem than minorities. Most rranagers 
feel thar by roving woffriri within the 
business they satisfy ail other afficma-- 
tive action/EEO requirenients. 
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- Diversity encompasses too many issues 
to be effective. There are a multitude 
of differences to l^e considered; i.e./ 
race/ sex/ age, religion, gays, 
straights, Minnesotans, non-Minnesotans / 
etc. 

- Formal EEO compliance vs. pluralism — 
a requirement vs. the right thing to 
do. 

- Bridging awareness training into stra- 
tegic actions. Management feels they 
have received enough information on 
demographics; they now want to trans- 
late that information into specific 
actions. 

- Management/employee behavior change is 
an issue- How do we get there? 

- How did this thing called diversity 
evolve? Some companies are at ground 
zero and need more specific examples 
to begin the process. 

- Training for employees in general is 
required, not just management training. 
The impact is broader for the entire 
employee population because of the 
potential employee relations issues. 

— Enployees are concerned and 
confused regarding how diversity 
might impact them. The general 
question is, "Is this something 
that will pass in time like other 
affirmative action/EEO progran^?" 

— Create levels of understanding 
throughout the population base. 

- Support groups/networks concern 
regarding the diversity issue. There 
is a fear that diversity ray be taking 
away from existing activities. On the 
other hand, other formal support groups 
have responded favorably and there 
doesn't appear to be a conflict- 

- Management succession planning, both 
formal and informal, definitely impacts 
diversity especially if segments of 
the population are not included. 

- Board of Directors - bottom-line 
orientation vs. pluralism and its long- 
term impact. 

— A publication titled "Black Book 
International" identifies talent 
nationwide for Board of Directors 
consideration. 

- Getting people to see that it is not a 
Eocial iss'jG but a business issuG. 

- Missed opportunities because of the 
lack of diversity; standing committees, 
management comnittees, executive 
conmittees, etc. - all should be 
reviewed for possible inclusion. 

- iy^zk of human resources/budget to do 
the work that is required. 

- Mentor prootran^ for all employees, which 
is voluntary, has had a positive irpact. 
Division president has the responsi- 
bility Coi: the success of the prograni. 



- Human Resources personnel is an issue. 
The commitment to pluralism seems to 
be questionable- The key to any 
successful endeavor as relates to 
diversity requires Human Resources 
commitment and support. 

- Pluralism Council direction - A 
question was raised whether or not the 
Council was headed in the right 
direction. It was decided that the 
meetings are meaningful and beneficial/ 
and the exchange of ideas and dialogue 
satisfies what the Council should be 
about. The general consensus was that 
we should continue because we are a 
valuable resource organization to each 
other. 
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CONSTRXTION INDUSTRY PRODUCTIVITY AND WORKFORCE QUAUTY OF UFE: A THEORETICAL RESEARCH MODEL 



by Gilben Browning 
Texas A&M University 



Abstract 



The competetive position of the U.S. construction Industry 
and its productivity have declined, according to the 
Business Roundtable's comprehensive study of 
construction. One reported cause is labor productivity. 
Few empirical studies of labor productivity based upon 
behaviorial constructs have been done in construction. A 
theoretlca! model suggesting a framework for such 
investigation is proposed. The mode! presupposes Industry 
uniqueness as a constraint to the adaptation of findings in 
other Industries. Work outcomes are conceptualized as 
resulting from states of worker competence and levels of 
effort. Worker quality of life is conceived as an outcome 
which covarles with work output as a function of 
competence and effort. Worker recruitment, training, 
performance evaluation, and membership In an employee 
stock ownership plan are suggested as treatment elements 
which shape the power of the variables, competence and 
effort. Difficulty with construction Industry 
interpretations of the term, productivity, are addressed. 



Construction is the Nation's largest private sector 
employer. It is a seminal industry that affects the lives of 
everyone. In recent years the industry's productivity has 
been questioned. The Business Roundtable's comprehensive 
study of construction, the Construction industry Cost- 
Eflactiveness Project (CIGEP), attempted to pinpoint the 
extent of the productivity decline and to single out causes. 
One major cause found was a less productive labor force 
(Business Roundtable, 1987; 1982a; 1982b). 

To comprehend construction's labor force and the 
relationship which exists between management and labor, 
it is necessary that the industry's diverse nature be placed 
in perspective. The CICEP description of the industry Is an 
appropriate characterization: 

. . .(construction) has been a $300 billion a 
year activity Involving close to 1 million 
contractors, over 70 national contractor 
organizations, more than 10,000 local and 
national labor organizations, about 5 million 
workers, and more customers than anybody 
counts. Amid such splintering as these numbers 
assure, It Is arguably more amazing that the 
industry makes the progress that It does rather 
than that progress, or at least change, comes 
with glacial speed. . . .despite the sophlstk:atk)n 
of glantcorporate clients for constructton whoso 
annual bill runs to billions of dollars, too much 
of the Industry remains tethered to the past* 
partly by Inertia and partly by historic 
divisions - management vs. labor, union vs. 
open shop, business vs. government, sometimes 
one union vs. another or one contractor 
association vs. another. ... the bottom line of 
this adverserial dance is a constant state of 
confrontation (Business Roundtable, 1986, p. 
12). 

ASSUMPTIONS AND UMrTATIONS 

The model proposed here presupposes that 
improved productivity for employer companies and 
enhanced quality of life for employees Is largely dependent 
upon the Industry's adoption of management practices 
devek}pod and proven elsewhere. That the Industry has 
been very slow to recognize such practices is well 
established (Business Roundtable. 1987). 

The riKxlel proposes a structure for Investigating 
the effects of hypothesized causal agents on worker 
productivity and worker Quality of Life (QL). There is 
assumption that, without evidence, Industry management 
practfces are riot likely to change al a rate commensurate 
with changes taking place in other ma}or seciors. The 
assumption Is supported by a literature which provides a 
bleak picture of management change In construction, 
except where the adoplion of technology Is concerned 
(Browriing. 198B). Additionally, the model offers no 
consideration for tho special difficullios that likely would 
arise where investigation would Involve a unioriized 
workforce. II Is assumed thai the power of the 
hypothesized causal agents Is dependent upon parent 
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companies being the dispensers of the rewards of work, and 
the managerial agents which determine work structure 
and assignment. Thus, with few exceptions, the model's 
application Is Intended for the study of non-union work 
environments. Application in unionized work settings 
would require significant concessions by unions to permit 
the hypothesized causal agents to operate full force. 

PRODUCTIVITY: A CONCEPTUALIZATION 

What productivity meano is critica! to an assesment 
of its hypothesized cause'. In construction, this all 
important term has come lo mean different things lo 
different people (Business Roundtable, 1982b). Four 
perspectives for measuring productivity are described 
below. Two of these are measures which apply to the 
model. The other two are pfesented lo provide context and 
meaning for those which do apply. 

Productivity is the primary concern of investors, 
owners, and builders, those who risk the capital and effort 
required to build society's desired structures. To these 
groups, productivity is largely a matter of cosf- 
effectiveness, which (like productivity) is a term with 
more than one meaning — owners want products built to 
standards, as cheaply and quickly as possible, while 
builders want lo make a profit. 

Traditionally, labor productivity Is assessed in 
terms of input-output ratios (Ballou, 1985; Business 
Roundtable, 1982b; McNally & Havers, 1967; Fabricant, 
1962). Productivity (or cost-effectiveness) can be 
achieved when output is increased while input is held 
constant; when input is reduced without a proportionate 
decline in output; or when input is increased with a 
proportional increase in rate of output (Browning, 1988). 

Input-output measurement focuses or efficiency 
and accounts for the use of productivity interchangeably 
with profitability or cost-effecUveness, a practice which 
has become somewhat custo.mary in the Industry 
(Browning, 1988). When most jobs are estimated, 
antk^ipated profit is figured as a percentage of total pfoject 
cost. Similarly, during the building process itself, profit 
is viewed as an Increasing or diminishing percentage of 
cost, depending on how cost-effectively the process is 
implemented. Thus, cost-effoctive operatkDns are a major 
determinant of productivity, or profit. However, in this 
context cost-effectiveness is less critical to society in 
general, or to workers themsoh/es. Society does not fail on 
the basis of productk>n costs alone and, In the short term, 
workers are almost certain to get paid even when 
profitability (or cost-etlectlveness) is tow or non-extant. 

Thus, Input-output measurement serves to 
determine one aspect of productivity cost- 
effectiveness, but it offers little to account for 
productivity's bfoac'jr context meanings, such as in terms 
of number of jobs produced, or Quality of Life (QL) for 
workers (Browning, 1988). To get at the complex issues 
inherent in these other meanings, white maintaining 
perspective of the imporlanoe of cost-effoctlveness and 
thus, profitability, requires acknowled^omunt that an 



order of consideration for the various meanings exists. 
This order can be expressed as a hierarchy of 
considerattons which togically foltow one from another. 

PERSPECTIVE 1: Productivity as a Measure of How Well 
the Building Needs of Society Are Met 

The first measure of productivity (or Its increase) 
must assess society's needs for the products of 
construction. Theso have to do with quality and volume. 
The measurement standard derives from the questions, 
-What kinds (of products)?*. "How much ?", "How 
many?", and, "How good?" Cost is vital, but it is 
secondary issue, for without need cost Is irrelevant. In 
this context, productivity refers to housing availability, 
transportation infrastructure, office space, recreational 
facilities, and so on. 

PERSPECTIVE 2: Productivity as a Measure of Profit 

The second productivity measure is profit earned. 
Here, the chief concern for the industry is cost- 
effectiveness and the test involves determining 
affordability - The critical question is, "Can the needs of 
society be met in a cost-effeciive manner?" 
Conceptualized as a variant of cost-effectiveness, profit is 
earned on the basis of how well a company executes the 
building process after the work has been obtained by bid or 
through negotiation. Activity required to execute the 
buiWing process is called project management and includes 
development of a viable project plan, purchase and 
allocation of materials and equipment, and selection, 
training, utilization, and evaluation of a workforce, among 
other vita! aspects (Stuckenbruck, 1985). 

Implicit in the question of affordability, then, is 
profit to be earned. Thus, cost-effectiveness is crucial in 
another context - the survivability of the industry itself 
(in capitalistic economies businesses do not survive 
without earning profit). Therefore, the question here 
really asks, "Can the construction industry operate at a 
level of profitability sufficient to sustain itself while it 
does the work required to meet society's building needs?" 
In this context, then, profit (or cost effectiveness) is one 
of the two outcome measures the model is concerned with 

The actual measurement of profit or cost- 
effectiveness for research purposes Is envisioned to be 
largely a matter of translating data from financial and job 
cost records of companies which would participate in 
specific investigations. As an incentive to companies, 
treatment elements such as those suggested in the training 
component (described elsewhere) wouW be offered. 

PERSPECTIVE 3: Productivity as a Measure of Number and 
Kinds of Jobs Created 

The third measure of productfvily relates to work 
opportunities for citizens, fn U.S. society, the expectation 
is that profitable ventures, which depend upon human 
resources, must provide work opportunities for the 
cilizenry. To a great extent, this expectation is satisded 
by what Is revealed by answers to the first two questtons. 
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Necessarily, work opportunities are defined at the time 
project plans are developed. As this takes place, workforce 
requirements are defined. Critical to the process is the 
relationship between labor costs and other project costs. 
The productivity question, then, is, "How many and what 
kinds of jobs does (or should) constructron provide while 
it administers to society's buikling needs and while it earns 
a profit?" This measure is indirectly related to the second 
outcome variable in the model, worker quality of life, 

PERSPECTIVE 4: Productivity as a measure of Quality of 
Life for Workers 

The order of consideration suggested thus far 
reflects what is valued in capitalistic societies and 
accounts for consistent use of the first three measures as 
strong Indicators of society's general state of prosperity 
(for example, a bellwether irxjex of economic "health" over 
a given time period is number of housing starts) 
Obviously, such a measure Is also an indicator of industry 
viability. There Is, however, another measure of 
productivity which should be given significant weight. 
That measure is worker Quality of Life . 

Unforlunately, as a direct index of construction 
productivity, QL is not used with the frequency or fervor 
other indices are to characterize construction's needs or 
its accomplishments. Two reasons, chiefly, are apparent: 
First, QL Is a difficult concept to deal with - certain 
aspects of QL are intangible and, therefore, are not easily 
measured or explained; hence, the iritangibles are likely to 
be valued differentially (for example, compared with pay, 
which is highly valued by virtually all wage earners, value 
ascribed to,''working in a pleasant environment," or 'being 
assigned, "challenging work tasks," is likely to vary from 
individual to individual). Second, assessing the value of QL 
requires that comparisons be made with other forms of 
work, but such comparisons run the risk of obscuring 
factors which might be the true causal agents of the 
differences factors operative in one form of work, but 
not another, are likely determinants of how worker's 
perceive that job. 

With the exception of wage comparisons, 
construction industry leaders have not been disposed to 
promote QL as a reason for choosing or slicking with 
construction as an occupation (wages are good in 
cons!ructk>n). The problem is that reward contingencies 
other than pay those typical of comparable occupaltons 
" are no! usually available to constructk>n workers, i! is 
as though the construction worker must 'trade off' the 
advantage of receiving more pay for the disadvantage of not 
getting benefits. It is a tradeoff many people seem willing 
to accept, and perhaps more importantly, to welcome, 
especially when they come from minority backgrourxis or 
families which have struggled economically. 

To Sum up. construclion workers generally do nol 
enjoy a secure job tenure over time with a given 
employer, or retirement considerations YMb I hose of thoir 
counterparis in other industries (in the latter case, union 
membership constitules an exception). 

As a measure of productivity, then, the question 
posed in Perspective 3 changes with the addition of a 



quality standard: The question now asks, "How many and 
what kinds of jobs that produce an acceptable QL should 
construction provide?" This is the second outcome 
measure in the model. 

WORKER QUALITY OF UFE: A CONCEPTUALIZATION 

For most individuals, achieving a satisfactory QL is 
an end in itself. How one perceives one's own QL is clearly 
an individual matter. One person may view acquisition of 
wealth as virtually the only means of achieving 
satisfactory QL. Another may feel differently. For all. 
however, accepting the adequacy of one's QL certainly 
depends upon the perception that one's needs are belr^ met. 

This conceptualization follows Maslovian (1954) 
theory, which holds that individuals are motivitated by 
their desire to satisfy needs. Implicit in this view is the 
existence of a need hierarchy where satisfaction of basic 
needs preempts desire to satisfy 'higher order" needs, and 
where, in the context of work (following Herzberg, 
1966), various potential satisfiers exist in the work 
environment. These proceed from satisfiers with potential 
to meet basic needs all the way up the hierarchial ladder to 
those with potential to satisfy concerns which are largely 
esoteric. 

Since work is a means by which needs are satisfied, 
most jobs are expected to provide certain direct rewards 
associated with QL. In general, these direct rewards - 
adequate pay, retirement plans, health and accident 
insurance, and so on - are quite tangible and are a 
primary source for satisfying basic needs. In Herzberg's 
conceptualizatk>n, these tangible outcomes of work are the 
primary sources of the necessary but not sufficient 
conditions whfch must be in evidence to ensure the chance 
that workers might be motivated to optimal efffort. But, 
they do not assure that result. To Increase the probability 
of high level worker performance, work must provide the 
means by which higher order needs are satisfied. 

Jobs provide a setting where individuals develop 
and refine certain knowledge, attitudes and habits which 
constitute a good portk>n of the basis for higher order need 
satisfaction. The rewards ^hat satisfy here extend beyond 
pay and benefits. It is, for example, largely through one's 
work that one earns the respect of significant others. This 
is a powerful ingredient of self-respect, which Is assumed 
to be significantly related to the satisfactbn one feels about 
life In general. Positive self-image, no doubt, is a state of 
mind which strongly influences QL. and likely, is very 
much responsible for motivating an individual to strive for 
respected positton and stature within community, that in 
itself, being yet another element in satisfactory QL. 

In U.S. Society, attributes and behavwrs such as 
"self-sufficiency" and "setting good example for others' 
are highly valued. How one goes aboul one's work 
assignment is a strong Indicator of these esteemed 
attributes and behaviors. Where one enjoys good 
reputalton. that end become a means for sustaining and 
improving a preferred state of QL. The effort to do so 
goneratos what couW be termed a cycle of reinforce vent, 
where pleasure and satisfaction derived from esleem' 
become the motivational press thai stimulates yet more 
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productive effort, which in its turn, generates yet more 
respect. Treatment elements (defined below) which would 
constitute the activities that would actually take place with 
the model's implementation are envisioned as having the 
potential to generate this reinforcement cycle. The 
importance of this is crucial because evidence of the 
cycle's presence confirms the power of the variables (job) 
competence and effort. 

VARIABLES AND TREATMENTS: SUGGESTED MODEL 
EUEMB^JTS 

The model presumes that any given worker's 
potential to do his job well Is dependent upon his or her 
knowledge and skill levels and Job fiabits, on one hand, and 
his or her motivation to work on the other. Knowledge 
skill and job habits, collectively, constitute Job 
competence. Motivation to do work is conceived as the 
factor which accounts for effort. Competence and effort 
constitute the variables which account for worker 
productivity. By increasing competence or effort or both, 
productivity can be increased and QL can be enhanced. 
Under this reasoning, the outcome measures, productivity 
(or cost-effectiveness or profit) and Quality of Life are 
variants of worker competence and effort [Figure 1]. 
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Figiire 2. Treatments 



RQcruJfment: In construction, the prevailing mode 
of hiring craftsmen and workers has foltowed no pattern. 
Characteristically, on non-union jobs, companies hire 
persons who have worked there before, when they can 
locate them. Otherwise, they resort to hiring on the basis 
of word of mouth recommendation and by "ptek-up." 
Typically, little or no screening Is done (Business 
Roundtable, 1983). Justification of recruitment as a 
model element rests with the fact that Industries, other 
than construction, have experienced successes with 
recruiting. Recruiting is seen as a means of ensuring 
minimal levels of competence among new hires. 



Figure 1. Outcor^e Measures 

In the model, competence arxl effort are manipulated 
by the variables, recruitment, training, performance 
evaluation, and ESOP membership. The power of these 
variables, either alone or in combination, is assumed to 
derive from their ruspective treatment elements, 
identified in Figure 2. 

Selection of each treatment element Is justified on 
the basis of one or more of three reasons: 1) there Is 
evidence that the element has been used to improve worVer 
competence, or to induce heightened states of motivatkm In 
work environments other than construction; 2) the 
element, prima facio, is a powerful leaching or training 
medium, or a means by which Individuals can be motivatGd; 
3) there Is evidence that. In constructk^n. the element Is 
pooriy defined or has been Inadequately tried. 

A short dGScriplion of the suggested component 
variables and treatment elomonts, with abbreviated 
discussion of the juslifk^alion for their lnciusk)n follows: 
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Training : Inclusion of the element, training, is 
Justified prima facie. However, it should be noted that 
training programs in construction have been a significant 
concern for leaders. Existing programs tend to b€ limited 
and there appears to be some agreement that results have 
fallen short of expectations (Browning, 1985). A major 
concern is the replacement of skilled people, whose 
numbers continue to decline (National Alliance for 
Busines, 1986). Figure 4 illustrates the suggested 
treatment elements in Training, 
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Performance Evaluation : The evaluation of worker 
performance in construction is largely a subjective 
matter, with supervisors often being forced to pass 
judgment on the basis of short term observation alone and 
usually by word of mouth (Hensey, 1980). Advantages 
which might be gained from objective or comprehensive 
emptoyee evaluations have received little consideration 
from Industry leaders (Browning, 1985). Suggested 
elements which constitute performance evaluation are 
illustrated in Figure 5. 
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Employee Stock Ownership Plans (ESQP's) : In 
construction, ESOP's have been tried with limited success, 
probably because the management phik)sophy and practk^es 
necessary for bringing ESOP's to their potential as 
motivational agents have been neglected, a circumstance 
not unique to construction (Scarborough & Zimmerman, 
1988). For Intrepreneurs, ESOP's are attractive 
primarily because of their tax advantage and their promise 
of increased productivity, the latter being an expectation 
based on the belief that ownership Is an Inherent 
motivator. 

In the case of Increased motivation deriving from 
ESOP membership, expectations have not materialized as 
expected. In separate studies, Rosen. Klein and Young 
(1986) and Qaurrey (1986), found extent of worker 
involvement in decisions to bo the factor which made the 
greatest difference among ESOP workers These findings 
generally support the contentton held by many that the 
shortcomings of ESOP's are the result of management 
failures to institute practices which confirm worker- 
members as legitimate, full-fledged "partners" In their 
respective organizations. 

Indirectly, other reported uses of the ESOP provkle 
further suggestion that empolyee participation has nut 
been a priority. Other reported uses include use as 
emptoyee benefit plans (Ludwig, 1977). as a market for 
departing owners (Lee, 1985). and to "save" ftoundering 
businesses (Rosen, et,aL 1966). It woukl appear that the 
use of ESOP's for their potential as motrvatton buiWers has 
not been a matter of Importance for Intrepreneurs. 

In the model, elements which are suggested as 
treatment components of the ESOP variable are intended to 
ensure that ESOP potential as a motivatk)n buiktor is given 
a fair test. Figure 6 Illustrates suggested elements which 
might constitute the ESOP treatment. 
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A SUMMARY NOTATION 

The model put forth he;e is the partial result of a 
funded interdisciplinary effort to address obvious needs 
pertinent to building a quality workforce in the 
construction industry, it must be emphasized that the 
model provides a suggested framework only. Its intent is to 
stimulate further effort. A major constraint which should 
be anticipated by those interested in such investigation is 
the reticence of construction leaders to participate. The 
efforts of the interdiciplinary team were hampered 
considerably by companies which became disinterested 
after making initial commitments to participation in one 
or more of the separate investigatk)ns undertaken by the 
team over a two year span. This word of cautton is made all 
the more important by the fact that the efforts referred to 
were, in all instances but one, surveys (intended to gather 
preliminary findings with a view toward building a 
research model). Where investigators might want to 
pursue more rigorous forms of inquiry, perhaps like those 
suggested here, they should anticipate difficulty finding 
cooperative companies. 
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OLDER WORKER "RECYCLING": 
ONE KEY TO A QUALITY WORKFORCE 



DR. NOREEN HALE 



Abstract 

Mini-lecture, visuals, and group discussion will 
describe: (1) corporate retraining programs for 
older employees, including the most appropri- 
ate teaching methods; (2) unique characteris- 
tics of mature employees as adult learners; and 
(3) company re-careering activities for retirees 
and pre-retirees. 



Changing demographics suggest the 
evolution of a multicultural, multigeneratirrr^J 
workforce. Creative and informed manage, nent 
of such diversity requires understanding of 
several segments of the labor pool, one of 
which is older workers. The training and educa- 
tion of this group as we!! as commitment to 
their career development are deemed by this 
author to be both advisible and desirable as 
the population ages. 

Demographic and sociological projections 
portend a future with 38 million Americans over 
age 65, a decrease in the percentage of avail- 
able 16-24 year-olds from 30% in 1985 to 16% 
by 2000, high potential costs to companies for 
literacy education for immigrants who might 
assume entry-level jobs, and escalating costs 
in a retirement system that will place a dis- 
proportionate- burden on fewer younger work- 
ers. These predictions, coupled with the fact 
that recent surveys of older workers indicate a 
desire to maintain even part-time employment 
for self-fulfillment and/or economic need, 
support the case for reinvesting in this talent 
bank of mature employees and retirees through 
training, education, and recareering efforts. This 
may be especially crucial for older women 
whose numbers will greatly increase, while, at 
the same time, they are more likely than men 
to be poor; i.e., women are more often without 
adequate Social Security benefits as a result of 
having low income jobs or discontinuity in their 
work history due to raising a family. 

This workshop touches on these demo- 
graphic trends, then moves on to consider the 
following topics: why employers are beginning 
to show Interest in hiring or retaining older 
workers; types of alternative work options 
currently available to them and vanguard 
companies implementing these options; relrain- 
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ing of older workers with an emphasis on what 
effective strategies companies are using; and, 
finally, suggested teaching methods for re- 
careering programs for mature adults. Corpora- 
tions are coming to recognize that reinvesting 
in older workers can have a positive bottom- 
line outcome in terms of reduced turnover, less 
absenteeism, and reduced frequency of tardi- 
ness as well as maintenance of desired pro- 
ductivity levels. There are also less tangible but 
acknowledged "payoffs" such as Western 
Savings and Loan of Arizona found when it 
hired older persons for teller and clerical 
positions: customers who were retirees seemed 
to feel more comfortable relating to^ersons 
close to their own age. Mor^^erf^fosters a 
corporate image of caring about people in the 
community; therefore, doing smart business 
generates a public relations gold mine. 

There are a variety of alternative work 
options that firms are currently utilizing for 
older workers and other segments of their 
employees, especially young women who wish 
both to stay employed and also to raise a 
family. In addition to job banks, e.g. one 
administered by Travelers Insurance; temp 
pools; or permanent part-time arrangements, 
such as the programs of McDonalds Corpora- 
tion and other quick service giants, companies 
may provide job sharing wherein two part-time 
persons share one full-time job. Some com- 
panies such as Corning Glass and Control 
Data expend the time and effort to engage in 
job redesign, using, for example, flextime or 
flexplace arrangements to make more effective 
use of employees. Transition to retirement is 
facilitated through educational programming 
and tuition reimbursement, phased retirement, 
and/or paid leave to learn a new career in the 
not-for-profit sector. Among the companies 
known for such efforts are Polaroid, Varian, 
and Wells Fargo. 

More and more corporations are retraining 
older employees. Examples of such firms are 
Grumman Corporation, AT & T, General Elec- 



tric, Crouse-Hinds, and Pitney-Bowes. Most 
training is on-the-job and hands-on practice 
facilitated by someone experienced with the 
equipment or process to be taught. Among the 
"gerogogical" principles which may be incor- 
porated into such learning are the establish- 
ment of a non-threatening, supportive psycho- 
logical climate; adaptation to vision and hear- 
ing loss, such as full spectrum lighting and 
speaking in a clear, well-modulated voice; 
making sure the physical setting is comfort- 
able; providing the chance for periodic moving 
around to avoid stiffness; allowing the learner, 
whenever possible, to go at her own pace; 
breaking the task into short units of learning to 
allow for mastery, and encouraging reinforce- 
ment opportunity for immediate and regular 
feedback of a constructive nature; using 
mnemonic (memory) techniques to help older 
students organize what is learned in such a 
way that it can easily be recalled when need- 
ed; repetition of key points and periodic sum- 
marization; involvement in their own learning by 
asking for students' input using a discovery 
approach and building on their past experience 
and knowledge when teaching older workers 
something new. 

"Older Worker 'Recycling'" utilizes and 
applies to retiree retraining the concept of 
recareering. Robert Krannich in his book, Re- 
careering in Turbulent Times (1983), describes 
this as 'Ihe process of repeatedly acquiring 
marketable skills and changing careers in 
response to a turbulent job market." It amends 
the 1970s approach to job searching which 
consisted of identifying one's personal selling 
points and marketing oneself with the concepts 
of second and third careers, ongoing retrain- 
ing, and better utilization of communication 
networks. 

The workshop offers a philosophically 
positive model of recareering programming in 
counterpoint to various theoretical models 
which hypothesize a loss-focused, past-center- 
ed, and, in general, negative cast on later life. 
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It is the position of this author that the retiree 
has a constructive future in terms of recareer- 
ing should he or she choose that alternative. 
Participants in the model explore career 
change at ariy stage in life as part of the 
process of life planjjing; it takes them through: 

1. How 1 Got Here : Participants look at 
past successes and skills amassed through 
one of these two mechanisms and share them 
in dyads: a. career success milestones and 
datelines or b. functional, transferable skills 
inventory. 

2. A perspective on Where I Am Now 
would involve session attendees in assessment 
"a" and either "b" or "c" following: a. what is the 
meaning/satisfaction work holds for me at this 
point in time; b. personal qualities/strengths 
listing; c. feelings, thoughts inventory about 
opportunities available in later life, 

3. What ! Want Iq Do, Be directs par- 
ticipants to construct their ideal job. This will 
be accomplished through their completion of a 
visual which will help them piece together 
aspects of thei.r job (e.g., the kinds of people 
one would prefer to work with and for; kinds of 
activities one would perform, etc.). 

4. How to Become What 1 Want lo Be 
consists of two sections: First, using the infor- 
mation in 1. 2 and 3 above, participants will 
look at what gaps in their learning they need to 
fill in order to reach the goal identified in 
number 3; then, they complete an action plan 
set up on 1 week, 1 month, and 6 month 
intervals and based on goal-setting to attain 
the kind of job desired. This segment also 
takes up networking and traditional and non- 
traditional job search strategies. 

Retraining, recareering, and other oppor- 
tunities made available to the elderly make a 
contribution to society, to the individual cor- 
poration and to the individual older worker. A 
benefit to society-at-large is that it does not 
lose a pool of present and future talent; "re- 
cyclinQ" them produces a quality-conscious, 
productive and motivated human resource. 



Companies learn, as have the firms described 
earlier, that mature employees are an asset, 
not a drain. Finally, broadening options for 
older workers is beneficial to the seniors them- 
selves. Studies show that older men, in par- 
ticular, experience an "existential vacuum" 
apparently due to role loss and reduced active 
participation; at the same time, women de- 
monstrate a need to exercise influence and to 
derive meaning from current not past attain- 
ments. Reinvesting in the older worker can be 
a means of addressing these issues for both 
sexes in later life. 
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OLDER WORKERS IN A HIGH-TECH WOr^KPLACE 



GLORIA BITTNER HAY 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN- MADISON 



ABSTRACT 



National population projections tell employers to expect a 
significant decrease in the numbers of young job 
applicants throughout the decade of the 1990s. During the 
same period the numbers of older workers and retirees will 
increase. The demographic trends differ somewhat from 
one geographical area to another, as do the skill levels of 
the potential new members of the work force. Industry 
needs also vary, though all employers say they require 
verbal and mathematical competencies that many young 
applicants cannot offer. Following a decade in which 
early retirement options were made available and 
encouraged, employers in the 90s are likely to ask older 
employees to stay on and master new skills. In areas with 
few acceptable youth applicants, retirees are already being 
asked to return on a flexible schedule. In a culture that has 
previously placed a high value on youth, many employers 
still have reservations about the ability of older workers to 
master new skills. Where new skilled workers arc not 
available, employers have already begun to hire their own 
retirees and other older workers, giving them new training 
and self-selected schedules. They repon remarkable 
results. This paper summarizes interview data from 
human resources personnel who hire and retrain older 
workers. Their successes verify lifelong learning research 
findings about learning potential across the total life span. 



Introduction 

If you are drowning in data about tomorrow's 
dwindling workforce, take heart. The statistics you read 
are to be looked at as only partial information, calling for 
what Amitai Etzioni (1989) calls "humble decision 
making." 

This paper recommends that each reader use 
Etzioni's mixed scanning, in this instance the 
consideration of a broad range of information about 
demography and the work force, together with a focused 
subset of information about your own area's needs, 
projections, and willingness to work with non- 
traditional employees. 

How many employers would like to hire new 
workers who show up when they're expected, have skills 
in English and mathematics, need no health insurance 
coverage or retirement benefits, and are willing to work 
whenever there is a peak demand or special project? This 
paragon is the older worker-possibly your own retiree. 

Demographics 

Figures abound, and no matter whose projections 
you use, the projections tell a story of fewer en try- level 
young people and an increasing abundance of older 
Americans, 

Table I U.S. Population by Age (Thousands) 





18-24 


45-64 


65+ 


1987 


27.336 


45.303 


29,835 


1990* 


26,140 


46,851 


31,559 


1995* 


24.281 


52,622 


33,764 


2000* 


25,231 


61,381 


34.882 



* projected 

From Current Population Rcpons, Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Vol. 71, No. 355. 

The figunis given for national population trends 
ar'* not suitable, in many instances, for specific local work 
foice decisions. Aggregate figures do not necessarily give 
an accurate representation of local population facts and 
local employment needs. Tlie aggregate figures may or 
may not describe the situation educators and employers 
face in a specific geographical area. For example, five 
stales (Califomia. New York, Texas, Florida and Illinois) 
fall outside the norms in regard to the age categories of 
their populace. The same five states also contribute an 
inordinate number of eniry-lcvcl youlh lacking 
cmployabilily skills. At the same time, several midwest 
stales prcxJucc high scIuxjI sludcnls who score well in 
achievement tcsis and who need minimal on-thc job 
iraining lo succeed in business and industry. 
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Popularion trends in Wisconsin follow the pattern 
of the U. S. aggregate projections with one exception: the 
number of Wisconsin residents in the 65-80 category is 
expected to decrease from 1995 to 2000. 

. Table JI Wisconsin Population by Age (Thousands) 





15-24 


45-64 


65+ 


1985 


819 


651 


471 


1990* 


695 


888 


496 


1995* 


659 


976 


502 


2000* 


686 


1140 


488 



* projected 

From Wisconsin Population Projections 1980-2020, 
Wisconsin Department of Administration, 1988 

Individuals nationwide who are over 65 in the 
1990s have attained an education level far exceeding that 
of previous generations. Beginning with the GI Bill after 
World War a substantially higher percentage of men 
and women attended college and followed professional 
careers. As retirees, ihese fortunate thousands possess 
broader backgrounds and higher expectations for extended 
productivity. Their expectations are not vain. Better 
understanding of lifelong learning potential combined with 
advances in health care make extended usefulness a reality 
for many retirees. 

Currently the U. S. has an exceptionally large pool 
of younrer retirees. Corporate downsizing during the 
1980s offered employees the option of early rcdrement. 
At many companies far more people took advantage of this 
offer than management expected. Economist Jane Bryant 
Quinn (1989) says 'Today older workers arc still paid to 
leave. Tomorrow they'll be paid to stay." The 
countertiend is inevitable as the flow of young people into 
the work force declines. For the next several years, 
however, younger retirees will be available to businesses 
who seek their services. 

Emp loyer Attitudes and Percep tions 

While the population is changing, many 
employers' perceptions about older workers are inflexible: 

(1) Retraining older workers is a poor investment 
because they may work only a few years. 

(2) Older workers will have frequent absences because 
of illness. 

(3) Older workers will require higher corporate 
investment in health and liability i:isurancc. 

(4) Older workers will be slower and more reluctant to 
master new technology. 

(5) Older workers will resent younger managers. 

(5) Older workers took advantage of early retirement 
because they want endless leisure. 



Companies having experience with older workers 
offer entirely different perceptions: 

(1) Training older workers is often more economical 
because young employees average only two years 
on their first job. 

(2) Older workers have absentee records virtually 
identical to the work force in general. 

(3) Older workers prefer pan-time work and generally 
have social security and pension-plan health 
insurance. 

(4) Older workers have been found to learn high-tech 
skills quickly and in matter-of-fact manner. 

(5) Retirees know full well and accept that their 
supervisors will be younger. 

(6) Healthy early retirees tend lo enjoy approximately 
six months of leisure, after which they seek out 
new work ventures. 

Employing Older Workers Succfissfully 

Interviews with firms that are already using the 
services of older workers provide enthusiastic responses 
and encouragement toother employers. 

In Connecticut, Combustion Engineering Inc. 
solved the problem of recruiting competent secretarial 
employees by reaching out to their retirees. Three years 
ago Combustion tngineering offered an early retirement 
package to all levels of employees, an option many men 
and women accepted. New contracts and the absence of 
suitable new applicants necessitated their inviting retired 
secretaries to come back to work pan time, flex time or 
full lime. In the interim, new computers and new software 
had been purchased, which meant the secretaries would 
have to be retrained. Combustion Engineering provided 
tutorials in a learning center where an instructor is 
available to answer questions. The returning secretaries 
have been able to master the new technology 
quickly-some in one day in training, others in two! 

The use of their retirees has been so successful that 
Combustion Engineering now hires other older workers 
who arc new to their company. Combustion Engineering's 
Carol Jackson assens that their retrained secretaries are 
competent, dependable, have high self-esteem and 
company Ir/alty, virtually no absenteeism, and organize 
their time well. In one instance three retirees developed a 
creative job-sharing arrangement for a single position. 
Benefits arc a non-issue. 

Combustion Engineering has had similar success in 
employing retired engineers for short-term assignments 
and consulting on special projects. The engineers are 
offered positions in their own discipline and arc 
familiarized with the current project by project cnginecn. 

In Wisconsin, Wausau Insurance Company 
employs retirees in all phases of their corporation up to 40 
hours per month. The time limitation deals with pension 
and social security restrictions on earnings. Retirees work 
in Wausau's training dcpanment, welcoming, orienting, 
and training new employees. "Impressive," is the 
description Wausau Insurance offers regarding their older 
workers' accomplishments. 
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In Conneciicul all major insurance companies now 
actively recruit, train, and exioll the praises of older 
workers. 

Parker Pen Company is increasing their reliance on 
retirees who work pan lime. Now British-owned. Parker 
Pen executives make many flights to and from England. 
They use retirees to drive managers to and from Chicago's 
O'Hare Airport. Parker finds the r'dcr workers 
dependably on time, and they value the older workers* 
exemplar)' safe -driving records. Their retired employees 
arc eager to work occasionally because they can 
supplement their incomes and still reserve iiii)c for their 
leisure pursuits. 

But can older employees master totally new, 
complex skills? Reviewing a retired physical therapist's 
new career gives a positive answer. Upon her retirement 
at 63, Jean Rowland learned to read Braille, studied but 
did not complete a course on transcribing print into 
Braille. Now 77, she has worked for 1 3 years at the 
complex task of thermofomiing-the process by which 
masters arc made for Braille books. She manually 
operates a heal unit with suction to produce the raised dots 
that fonrj Br^iille letters and characters. Over the years she 
has thermoformed novels, textbooks, and she has recently 
completed the first microwave instructions and cookbook 
in Braille. Complicated? Yes. Painstaking? Yes. The 
entire process was learned when she was in her mid-60s. 

Economic Advantages 

All employers inler^'iewed speak of the cost 
savings because their finm do not need to provide health 
and netirement benefits to the retiree workers, who already 
possess these benefits. Each employer spoke of the 
dependability, verbal skills, and positive attitudes of the 
older workers who want employment. Altogether, they 
pronounce their older workers a good investment. 

The financial advantages must be viewed from the 
older worker's vantage point as well as from the 
employer's. Retirees often need or desire to supplement 
their income, and they value the opportunity to do so. 
Even in low-inflation periods, modest price increases arc 
difficult for older people on fixed incomes. 

Prances Leonard (1989) points out that working 
women may have gone in and out of the paid labormarket 
over the years while balancing family resixinsibilitics. 
These women have earned substantially less than men. 
Their retirement income is small, and their longevity lung. 
For these women the opportunity to ciirn money working 
full or part lime is not a diversion. It is » godsend. 



Economic Disadvantages 

During each interview employers Wi.rc asked to 
describe the disadvantages of training. ,.nd employing older 
workers. Each pondcncd this, and none offered a negative 
experience. It is difficult to envision an emplo>Tncnt 
situation that poses no difficulties. Apparently the human 
resources managers view the older worker as close to the 
ideal! 

Evidence in the literature exists to suggest that 
employment in the later years is available 
disproponiomtely to ccnain groups. In S^ngiid 
Qsroniobiy. Ilooynian and Kiyak (1988) point out that 
t)ldvr workers arc i;cncndly concentrated m jobs that 
initially require ct)nsiderable education and a long training 
process (managerial and supervisory positions). Such 
workers may dcfmr ihcm«:Ucs by their work cUi^m and 
may choose to work long, work in a consulting capacity, 
or transfer thoi» skilh ma related field. Dychtwidd (lOSOj 
agrees. He points out that j'ldges, politicians, profciiors, 
musicians, anists, physicians, and cnircprcncuri tend to 
Slay in their rarcers as lojig as they can This relatively 
elitist situation could encourage fierce competition 
between the middle-aged and the old in prestige 
occupations. 

ConclpsiQn 

Dcmo^raphic4*co^'raphic diftcrrnccs dictate ih.u 
certain industries will need to retrain and re^.tructiire their 
work schedules to accommodate !hc older v-orker NJixcd 
scanning of the employment scene is neccssar> . with a 
conccniraiion on local circumstances. The Nonhea'^t \% 
already facing a limited supply of >oung employees v^iih 
basic skills, and it is in the Nonhcast vi.iierc rotraininp and 
arranging work schedule."; for older employee - i"^ a priori t\ 
(Occupations where English usage, grammar .ii; J writing 
skills arc required will be amng the first to look to 
retirees and will be ainong the itisl to acooiniiuxl.Kc 
fiexiblc schedules. This is out oi accord with the tendency 
for older employees to be concciuralt d in the piofcssions. 
for many of these new positions arc secretarial 

AficAVav^ sums up (he change; "Laiei' life is 
rapidly becoming a lime when you do not stop working 
completely, but instead shift gears to part time, seasonal, 
or occasional work, mixed v.uh pri>^.luLtivo and invol'^cJ 
leisure activities/' 
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Opening Eyes, Opening Hearts 



Karin Worth ley 



Abstract 

Opening Evesi. Q.pe_ninq_ Heaci"^: A 
Simulatio n of the Problems of Ethnic ^ 
Cultural Minorttiea In the Qi.flsar-QQni \^ 
<in experiential worKshop designed to 
help par t i ci pantJj develop their 
aensltlvlt/ to the culturaMy- generc\ted 
Icirnino prnblr:r.!^ oi irrjn i gran t / re fugee 
3tudent3. Because many educators ana 
omployera are unaware of the extent to 
which rii f { er <5^nrcG may occur (^rr.on(/ 
cultures in areas of expectations, 
k nnvl ^•firjr' {j;**^^, : y I e , And va1u»*^, ^h^y 
disregard the Importance of these 
elfmfrntn In tne learning environment. 
Tne uor»''nhop locuses attention on the-ne 
factors with a series of exercises that 
encourages pcir 1 1 c ipant s to figure out 
what to do when people don t share the 
same knowledge bape , how ro accomodate 
differences in style in various cultural 
0'. o<»pHi r^ntl to underst: dJ\(J the cole of 
v.jlur assumptions that cultures mike. 



We have all heard atJout the 
changing work force, and the necessity 
of preparing ourselves to work in a 
multicultural environment. Ve are 
learn Inq to open our eyes to 
differences, to recognize that cultures 
are dlv^^rse, even the subcultures within 
the American culture. Tt'schera and 
managers are starting to understand the 
cultures of their students <Tno 
<"mf- r.yeefT . Yes, eyes ^irf bf^glnnlra tc 
npen. but, opening eyes is riot enough. 

Ovef t w^n r f \ ve ye^r ago . Dr , ! na 
Cor I n ne Br own , w i de I y t r a ve 1 l ed 
anthropologist, said, the notion that 
if people uojld juat o^t to kno-' oiic 
another they would be friends and 
everything would be all right Is as 
dangerous as I t Is sentimental. Getting 
to know people In c\ necessary prelude to 
understanding and respect, but such 
knowlef^o** ^lone will n(>t re^^'^lve oui 
cilffe:ences or Insure cur liking people 
whfjge ways are alien to us' Cl<^(^3). 
F'eople from different cultures will 
Inevitaiily have dlfferenceo. aovuc of 
them major. But we can acknowledge 
differences and still rcnpent each 
other. We can oper« our hearts to each 
other. Open Ing hear tti , however, i3 
often a slower process than opening 
eyes . 

This workshop Is an effort to 
lncre.:9e your sensitivity, to open both 
your eyes and your hearts even wider , 
through some Inform-Tl e/erclses, to the 
culturally- generated learning problems 
of IrTiHl grant^ref ugee students and 
emp I oyees . 

First, let s define an Important 
term. Just what are we talking about 
when ue talk about cfulture':* f'orr.ally 
defined, "^culture Is the deposit: of 
knowledge, exper ; encrey , beliefs, valuer, 
attitudes, meanirjgs, h i er r^rrh i es , 
religion, timing, roles, 'jpatlai 
relations, concepts of the universe, and 
material objects and possessions 
acquired by a la:ge group of people in 
the course of generations through 
Individual and group striving (Simovar, 
Porter, i Jain, 198t). ^or many people, 
however, culture is "the strange ^hlrlgg 
other people do." P, Involves eating 
unusu'31 food!! ."^nf: or p'^rtlally 

cotiked Chicken embryos or wearing 
unusjal clothes or no clothei. f'jr rr.ThV 
people U Is the opposite of 'our way". 
Inpl', Wioi that o-jr w^y Ifs, c/f coji^^p. the 
natural' or "right^' way to live. 
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For our purposes. \et us use a very 
nmp e affi:tltkf^l^ a rut f*rfia#» ruMur^ a"5 

the glared assumptions of a group of 
people about how they should live." 
We Dcgln our encu ) tur at I on the day we 
are oorn. whether our birth takes place 
in a hospital room or a field, whether 
Our rr.other carries us In her arms or on 
her back. And, we learn our culture as 
ue grow through childhood and into cur 
aaulthoQd. It becomes thr bcarocK thar 
gives our lives stability. Culture Is 
how we i^xHOw wnat to expect, especially 
In new situations. And, therefore It 
mutJt follow. U Is a great source of 
confuolon anci insecurity for those who 
enter a new culture and attempt to live 
in it succesf3fuMy without the fiame 
sharec assjumpt Ions . For ojr refugee anrt 
Immigrant students particularly, because 
Ihelr contact wUr» mainstream Arnerlcan 
culture is so new or so tangential or so 
f r <^arn*f^tf n i^ftu b* cau«#» of great 
f rust rai i on . 

During the more than eight years 
that 1 have nerved as the 
Readl nc/^Vr 1 1 ing spec I a M St in the 
Acdidemlc Skills Center at the University 
ol Wl scofisln-Stout , my wori< has put me 
In contact with many ethnic rrilnorlty 
students, with many International 
ntudenr'5 and *?3per:M I I y with many 
refugee ar;:ii inrrtlgrant student fj. Tne 
teachec s who serve them best seem to 
understand that their students do not 
necesaarlly «hate the name knowledge 
Da!?e that their mainstream American 
fjtudents do, that irrnl gran t/r e f ugee 
students have learning styles which may 
have bef'n Cit le^\st partially culturally 
induced, and that acknowledging and 
regpectlng their students' deeply held 
values Is of critical Importance. 
So. lf>t s spend aor?M time openW^g our 
eyeo a tlUlc wider to some ot the 
situations In-JTilgrant /refugee students or 
employ Pes might face. 

Tne Mtat set of exerclncD will 
help us look at what tu do './hen people 
dun t share the same kno'^Medge base, the 
second at how to accc/r.odAte differences 
In ntyle In various cultural groop'j. and 
the third at our o*wn awareness of the 
role Of V'ilue asaumpt lona that cultures 
mate. We 11 spend some time after each 
set of exercises to prf-'-ess your 
re^^*:rtlons in the large group. Please 
arrange yourselves In small groups of 
four or f 1 VL' . 

Par t 1 i pan ts will each receive an 
ujtUne jT^aiJ of r^oiitheast Asm. wl'.h 
spaces to insert the names of the 
following cojntrleot B>rfr,a. Th:!n^rr:J. 
?1-.UavfJta, Laos, Kampuchea. et Fr--».rr- , 
C?r I n a , 



2. Kap of Laos . Participants will 
earh rer^fve an outline map of Lacs, 
with i nst ri-ct 1 ons to fill In the names 
of the two major cities indicated by 
dots on the map (Xlang Khoang and 
Vientiane), the mountains and the major 
r I vera. 

3, FolIow lnQ ingtructions . The 
following Instructions will be given to 
the groups! a) arrange yourself In the 
standard 8H order, b) Compare the rice 
planting method discussed In your 
textbook with the rice planting method 
used In your own home town. 

4,,.J tt.omewQrk asslanments . The 
following assignments will be madt? : a) 
tor tomorrow, bring your grandfather to 
class with you. Anyone who doesn't have 
hls/'her grandfather will lose CO points, 
b) Identify who has studied a foreign 
language. That person should tonight 
ca?l the Altport In the capital of the 
country in which that language Is spoken 
and arrange for our class to be met at 
the airport there next week. No one at 
the airport speaks English. 

Learnifia Styl e Ex erciaea 

Participants will Identify whether 
they prefer tn work In groups or 
Individually on problem solving ta^^^. 
Tnose who prefer to work In groups will 
be required to do the following task 
indlyldual ly , £ind those who prefer to 
work individually will be required to do 
It In groups. 

Answer the followlrjg questions. 

1. A large tree limb became heavily 
covered with snow last winter. The 
weight of the snow was so great that the 
limb eventually broke off the tree and 
fell to the g ound. Did the limb break 
bfcauae it wa^ wed*< or because U was 
strong? Explain your ans'/jer . 

2, Explain why you would eat cold 
fruit juice, fresh fruit, boiled eggs, 
cereal with milk anci sugar, or pancakes 
with gyrup for bieakfast, but would 
probably not eat fruit salad, ice cream 
or cake for breawfant? 

3« Is there a difference between 
foot binding in old CMnr^, sttelchlng of 
er.e lips with plugs by the Uoangi . 
elongation o^ the neck by the addition 
of brass rings by tribes tn Burma, 
wearing of a tlgt'^t corset to attain an 
abnormal I Y tiny waist In I'^th Century 
England, implanting artificial silicone 

tissues to Increase the filze of a 

womari s breasts or mjectU^g coUagen 
undej the a'<in to auor.ent the tips in 
2C"th Century America? If you anfr^^et e'J 
"yes." e>:plaln the difference. t£ you 
anrr/ered f(C>,' explaUi why there is no 
t\\ f f erence . 
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PArl lclp*nls wl M receive a sheet 
with the following st aterricn ts . For each 
statexent they will either circle A for 
agree or D for disagree. (Alt 
statements represent value assumptions 
made by those In the mainstream American 
cu ) ture , ) 

A D 1, Facts speak for themselves. 

A D 2. Hunting and fishing are 
leisure time activities. 

A D 3. Vou shouia wor< before you 
plc^y . 

A n 4. A woman show I o not be 

eiTiOarr assed or ashamed If 
she has twins. 

A D 5. ! acn't reg^ilarly v.'ear a 
costume . 

A D 6. Death can be e;<plainea oy 

physical causes, not by evil 
spir I ts. 

A D 7. The proper response to belnq 
given a gl f t Is to 'Jay 
"than< you' ana open the 
present so the giver nan *iee 
your reaponse to the gift, 

A D 8. Vojng people who are 

finished '-'Ith college and 
who h*ve jobB should find a 
place of ^.helr own r,c live 
and not mooc'h off of their 
re I at I ves. 

A D Everyone needs a place where 

s-'he can get away by 
her/himsel f for' a whi le, 

A D 10. The appropriate term for the 

bfot-.her'i of my p'lren^n .:sr,d 
Che brother a- l n- 1 aw of my 
parents l s unci e . 

A D 11. When a cMIci Is being 

scolded Dy ark adjlt, s he 
snc'jld loD< at :he aojlt as 
a ?^lon IhM ?-he Is 
Ms^ en I ng. 

A D 12. A large cut or v.'r)und ir, yo'jr 
bo'Jy wl I i not al low your 
" sp I r I c to escape . " 

A [.) [ \, IP ry reenr^gec) rhUa hrin 

D f f e I ve b-'-dy c .J :■ , I 1 
try to teach her ■ h 
batfie 1 I y and use 
deudcT.^nt 3D p.ir^ > ( ^ et r. ' ^3 
personal hygiene plan. 

A Li I , ?^ ii t u j- e I'^np 1 e settle th(»\t- 
»Jl f f ei- V /e^ hi o jy'- 



A D iS. Politics and religion are 

r r^p \rfK r o vn J n In friend! y 
conversat i on . 

A D 16. Girls deserve the same 

chance to go to college as 
boys do. 

A D 17. Heroes are usually people 
who stand out from tnc 
crowd . 

A D 18. I would like my children to 
become independent, 
se 1 f-re 1 I ant adut tn. 

A D 19. People shojlci oe free to 

ma^^e their own choices In as 
many areas of their lives as 
posslD) e , 

A D 20 . I f someone says Pm not 

relllng the truth, I would 
taU to them to explain that 
I am, 

V'lar. , ther. , cari teacherf? and 
managers do to help Cjpen their own eyes 
and their own hearts wider. First, and 
perhaps most Impor^an^, m*ike Ufy 
assumptions. Lion ' i ass-^me ycur students 
unoerstano everything that is saJd In 
class or your employees ever/thing in 
the •.workplace. h'elj» them t»y wrltltio 
Important things down on the board or by 
glvng thum handouts or written 
I nst ruc t. I oris they c«n follow *n you 
taU. Wai<e up to your ciwn cwltucal 
biases and don t ar^sume that everyone 
else Shares them. Wake up to the 
realization that rr..jch of wha'- yoM assume 
everyone Knows, everyone dr'Pn not k. now. 

Ackiiowledge the aro 1 tr ar 1 r.ess of 
the decisions made by a culture .^bjjut 
how its people shall Mve. R^ailie that 
no Culture has nad^ all "right" 
decisions. Accept diJferences as 
Interesting, not as threatening. 

A'ld, when It inpo:tar*t foi yo.i!: 
stifrtents or your employees tr* ^no^J the 
assumptions of the mlnstreajn culture, 
sh'.'.re "ho'^e as iT.pt I nri^ wifn then:. He 
the person who car te a!7*'.ed dumti 
questions.'' Bectrtr.e a "culture mediator' 
toe therr. Help ps'.r then up wfth others 
who can help ther: , Find then volunteer 
furc. jt worvimit es. Huver tietweefi 
these arbitrary systems for living that 
ue rai \- r,, Itures rerln'i ye- .r 
studentr. or erp layers that they c-»r> 
flexible without toslog therr.se I ves , 



Oe 

iCiSt 



f'WiaMy. cele^^rat'-* di f (e^f enc?'^ 
enrlcMrtU. When t Mved lev >!:-3ec^. I 
no*: Ice J rany. rr in z riappy Li^bles carried 
atrrjn'i MTi th#" t-'j' -'^^ of ^r e'.t i- tt^-t *■) , 
"^•rlr '-jra'-i'-^r. jt^ec 9, or t>ieif older 
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bfothero ana glsters. I aeclaed that 
whe-r. i a rnMfJ, T. rao, would carry 

tnat cnila on Dao^ . Several years 
later when my daughter was dorn, I 
remer\tjerea my decision ana for her flrat 
two years, Laura spent many hours a day 
In a soft cloth tied to my dack . Ve did 
housewoTK, weeded the garden, went 
grocery shopping, cooked meals, mowed 
the lawrr» took walks that way. Today, 
cit alxteeri, nhe Is a confident American 
teenager, with an extremely 
we! ! -deve I oped underotandl ng of other 
people and their behavior. Maybe that 
ha^ iiomtthlng to do with the time we 
spent Dound together- closely tuned in 
to each other . 

Our ritudentn and employees who come 
frofr. other cultures need nurturing In 
orcir-r to rMjct^fcJ In this culture. Yet, 
even aa we nuu.re them, we *hrlch our 
own tivra. We have go much to learn 
trc:r. f'srh other. All we n^ed to no i 
opeu ouc eyes and open out hearts. 
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Abstract 

Tlu' need lor sustained growth of orpan- 
i^iational productivity has captured our 
attention. Achieved only with the 
rr'nlization of hi^h levels of worker 
participation, this issue centt^rs on 
the operational question of "employ - 
mr-nt necurirv." A model for needed 
opL-rci I i oniiJ rcalltv will be prei:onted. 

rNTR()i)tJCTI ON 

A rnanaKfrfit-'ii I focurj on quality 

lu the iHiii decade of foreign competi-' 
tion. The ^^^I'nocide of poor quality 
fTf'orlr. and r;ervicer; tau^rht them exponr.lve 
Ifssoiu;. As a result, many corporations 
nt»w resolve to defend V.V> . marketn 
hv a rfjntlnuoufj "proceas" (not proKram) 
fit f)! ; a 1 i T V 1 mp rovemen I . 

The \\^Hf^■-y^'^ reri.ssicn iu Ixdiind 
u*^;. Hirreni interest rater?, inflation 
and iHn j!r[j I oyfh*'nf hi f af .hr»ffl#' f r 
lovvf'.st level:. knoAfi in recent memory, 
r'han^t'' . In rrirauM arv and fiscal policy 
suf'port reroverv of our halaiu e of 
trade. And mobt important, the "quality 
rfip" 111 l)f 'K i rwi i ii^v ff» e I nsf \\\ som*' 
prod\K ( market 1.. /et r.nf rrit l' aJ 
h'.ssf.m w»- have not learned from fereiKii 
cn.npf litor :. i. the need fcjr t^ttploywcMii 
fjer url ty , 

Quitf- li!<^'rally, how ran ^i: indutf 
v*n: ^:r rs !i» slur^ ti:; the Inef ( !(• l<»nc v 
^'f i^wv wravs iinl''^-'*' '. ffr*r in '^•^' han^'' 
th^ In^ 'ntiv?' and prnte'M inn of nieadv 
t (isphMcifhl " WlMn st llili; ha ic trust , 
ee*n mynt *iki 11 ful man^tjed attmpt 
•3t cfujtlitu improvement wiii fAii ftvM 

^irrple* Ictck of »orA: force invoJvrrtrnt . 
Inph'vment srcurlty Js Ihf* Missing 
Ur.k t<» •Ai^rk for' <• pru'tl* ipatp-ii \t\ 
thf' f 'frah I r I f i[st t ii {-i-'U ;"f nt prf't-es'-. 
' ' Id- 1 "Total QiiBlitr 

;\t thir p'jlnt In our errrctinf: re- 
rrvvery, y^o s^rr.wM >.n^-\i) c f »rtt lnt:eri* v 
piutaiiri^: for the next c t enemic dtjwnturn-- 
and fnr Ih'^ prot t ion c»f our mofit 
valued rn.-f iirr.'e . 

IHUMWMKNTii Tt/TAL QUALITY 

ti,' pri-» "f Tofiil QriMfy ^nVv'-- 

L ' ! ■ . f • r""»Lf;i's" fii>'l hit\.'f 
pM"! davr /■ ''^ir • hann^'i? of ^ 'Trun i a - 
M"f. In lud^- "Mnyinr r-inr-- fr, "^'j^hl- 

f* 'fir r ^riva^ »" rh'« 'far U i i: t" j' 



and then solicit your "Buck-A-Day" 
ideas in token exchange for coff<?e 
mugs and rubber dollars. Statistical 
Process Control (SPC) is the historian 
of manufacturing proce:iL>e:i . Fishbone 
diaKrams control white collar derision 
making . 

Accountability for these many 
form£i of Totril Quality f»xpands we'll 
bf-yond functional walls of the Quality 
Pepartment. And wc undcn^tand clearly 
thfi ingrpdients for activating omployDO 
involvement. 

Or do Hr.*"^ 

A 19H0 study hy the f'arnej?le-Mei Ion 
IfniverHlty founrl 70 percent of the 
"quality of uork U f programs that 
had been opera tinjf at I'^ast five years 
were no lon^^er functioning:. .Several 
rcFifions are cited for thlr. failure. 

• Th'^ program had a sln^;le f::ponsor 

within top mariap^crfu-rj J whose t entire* 
or interest could not sustain 
invf>lvement , 

• Wojkf rs if.M infcrc: t iirn inc reased 

output wa.q not rewarded by finan- 
cial incentives. 



f'<»nf)lcis o( intf arose wheii 

th'.' jjru^iran v^as mti olfr-rrul to 
all groups wlihln the company. 



• ''onmltrtent f J - •undercd when the 

r nnpany'v^, uttfMitirin '^ditfred ff» 
oth^r "hot'' proMrrir;.^ 

Uux th(^ mo.st ifislditius trf rrHs»»ns 
for r/tlUin* Is- ineralnnd in the barfic 
utilhitP's rif nan*if?rcr^r'.n t , Au t h'^r i t ar itiii- 
I'm, mistrust, and ?ep-duwn hl»'rar<'hy 
runs counter to thr. •'quail fv -.f v*..ik 
life'* phliosop?>v Uiar y*rt.»rkerH «-dtc»iild 
htiv* cvTc '..uiitrol^ re.spon'J il l 1 i r V , 
and autnnnny r.ver th«"ir plu' t-; 

that drclfilon b> < f>nr>c>ns'is fdiuuld vr- 
placf rirri?^i<in by cf»r[imand* 

The K^ie iff Hh or^ xni/.ntlon is 
pi^rt ic ipat i t>n by en), 1 n\ ,>f\s . Pd rh^v 
f^'r*ard the ' ••rr.pef > t Ive pesitit^n of 
thn flrr> * I', rhev f^eek s.omp persi>hr»l 
^aih fbar w^»rkrj ac. tnr> \t" Krjf-ihrM! 
in Ci favt/rabl'' "rlienhsth'n is rhf- r-^-- 

\'AnY'r'f: pr-rS" '^p r I f -r, ' ^ r.f ■ ' f- h i p , ' 

an aviai^ suuschr n f r M i ^ 1< •(> w.^n '.'n ! 

bv th»"^ sha' e ] re.^f ,fi:; n. n ? ^ v f-^r I' ist'-n 

IV ti -n- *f! n vifiblr- < »r ^^nrj J t » f »h , 
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like the ingrodicnt? of Tor.nl Qnijillty, 
nrr* bonded logothor by pcoi le.' 

THK ROLB OF KMPIiQYMKHT SECURITY 



Even a mature, participative manage- 
ment philosophy may fail to instill 
trust in it.s work force. The reason 
lies in the lark of provision and plann- 
ing for stable enplovment. "Today's 
layoff is tomorrow' s profit perfonaance'' 
-~ this is our historical response 
to changes in product life cycles and 
fluctuations In market demand. While 
valid in the lihort run, such management 
practice diminishes and decays work 
fort'c involvement in Total Quality 
initiativtJ5; . 

Oa«(! In v;oint: If>rk ftlwpl.l f Inml: j on 

i_4 ^tt?l, .nollc 1 ted by cowpany BUitgeBtion 

iixMiiauu 

h'ithout policy and practice that 
clearly protect employees from ihi 
efficiet)r-y of their o.vn invention, 
recominendat lon£5 for labor savingyj 
will be scarce. 

A prorens of duality improvement 
rr-Jt of'ffl.'^i "total J nv- .1 vernf-n W nr. the 
vimrrr nf per f orniance advan^ f-fnou t . 
"f/<? want t(j tap the expertise of our 
work force.'* And 5;o we Inntall nufj- 
^a-iition bcjxe'j, adv^^rtir^n vol tint a ry 
pa!' tic* 1 pa t ion in quality clrrleFi, and 
nr^^anlze myriad forfflL of other nmall 
problnn^-nolvinR proupf^, 

Inf-entlvrn for invol verr/'nt an* 
e(|Lially diverge ~- fron a pat on the 
back to a percentage of profits y.f^nov- 
ated. Hov»everi even the mof-t elaborait^ 
5-.yf7tem of rrrogni ■ Ion and re'.vHi*d will 
not cloak Hie inevitable fear of "guk^ 
Kcstinj?" oner.elf r.'U of a JiA»« For 
without employment, what good is an 
"eKpeniie-pald trip to lla.(.n1i" (jr f»ven 
"t'^h percent of the annualized savinKii'"' 
r.UKM:eKt lOTi tnstenii-; and Ktaal) ^^rcnip 
uvtivlti^^a are vital elemenf > of n 
Vot&l ity proref.':5, )nit ur/iy ii 

bin ked by a >)a5ili' HKi'eepifjn t for prL'tec- 
M '^ ai;ulii^;l productivity Icipruvemi-n ts; 

» p*.'«;liilly Ibo-ie r pe«/iflf to labtir 
.'av tnt^f; . 

flair y, Vous^h , former vice prf.'bjl- 
rinnf /»f IUH'l; offlc^e prochK-t*^; flivlr-ion, 
'\'<pltiln;^ the role of enipl'jvn^'n r ability 
til produc t 1 V I ? V irrproi 'nrnt q"-! fr»nf A<^«: 

toll KT.plu^ cu'ii t IndrcfJ lub 
'trl?y — i> fh»' Vfiv ffjuruSat itjii 

r.j fii^r> t if-" wh'Mi wn had ' t> lay 

cTf pt")p?r>, f{y\\e\ ever ' OH ' 

V i ^h'^^i fb'«^ hf^V^ n ? n 

h.tf're-t fn trviri^T put ^«>*it r 'V' 



Today, "enipl oyrr^ent fit will" jf^ 
the standard contractual agreement 
by which workers accept employment. 
The American employer can cancel the 
contract — lay off workers — for 
any reason other than capricious dis- 
crirrdnation . Outside this country, 
and in a handful of U.S. corporations, 
the standard is continuous ongoing 
employment — insulation from business 
and product cycles exclusive of "severe 
economic declines" and "acts of God." 

The role of employment security 
is to promote stability in an unstable 
world. It is a basic trust between 
employee and employer that ensures 
the vGfitod interest of both parties. 
Each individual becomes a "stakeholder" 
partloipa tins in the acceleration of 
business at hand. Without employment 
security, the willingness of workers 
to contribute slowTv erririe<;. Althmiph 
in the short run the threat of losing 
one's job may ar^tually increase produc- 
tivity, as a continuing diet (i.e., 
"employment at will") it reinforces 
an organizational malaise by which 
all bUBinesR performance declines. 

Figure 1. 




•^j'loym Wirt 



WHAT vMHmumi: iw.t'mn i in nar, ahd 

Jfr.ployr^nt security In not lifitlmi- 
enplnyment, N'tm* l*^- It a >:uaranM'e 
I bat ft woi'Kfr will continue in a parrlr- 
ular job clatisi f it at ion . !?ath(^r, rriploy- 
tr.ent securitv Is a rnrporafr ^^^rrntr^gy and 
flL-tion plan tc» ennure on^oiiig ^^npluynf^^t 
for a jrf»tM^'t*'d f.;es^rr.»*n t or "cure pr^'ip" 
within It:-^ work for/ f . \r ne'-ki^i fo 
r.itnagf^ layoff aviMan'r for a rax.ir'.ir 
nttnbr»r of f^nplov^'^^M . 

Fn* cr>ripan l<'i- altfid M^r bui>l- 

ti.' mil eeiplcveci?. 'itm njrtural nrlrt tJor; 
and ^Tl'-nt ftf I'ln t" r nr* i. '>rp:irn^e 

'»f iabrM-. M.ntf'vf fiH'' f^'rip/^rary t^r- 
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ployees are other segments almo.st always 
f»KrT»ido<l. Following Mif.f» fx t r I U^hk , 
hov^ever, a core group must be carefully 
differentiated from the present labor 
base. This group represents a lean 
staffing level Justified by historical 
business growth and long-range forecasts. 
An effective employment security policy 
will generally protect 85 percent of 
the full-time "regular" labor base. 
( See Figure 1 . ) 

The company's commitment and the 
5ipecific actions it takes to manatee 
these guarantees must he explicitly 
documented by pulley and procedure. 
A plan for employment security lacked 
in the files of a select few will only 
perpetuate mlstru:;t between work force 
and management. Onv exemplary cui^e 
of policy writing at McDonnell DrMi^:Ja$> 
i: Icf I ronlcs Company (MDKt*), ol. Churle.;, 
Missouri, Includes the organization's 
(>bjf*r t 1 v»'.' fc r f nploym»'n» tu'/ ii r 1 1 v , 
profit Jiharlng (i.e., "gain;;har mr:" > , 
and expansion of Job responsibilities 
(i.e., "Jo)) flexibility") a;- integral 
methods in Its Total Quality proross; 

We at MDKC firmly believe that 
oiir peo))lf' arr- the mor.r Impcrtunt 
longterm assets of the eomppny» 
Kfjd nrr Tully ' (imrfTi I f Ut h pnlW y 
of ernploymeni fitablJlt>. Kmplov ' 
ment St nhl 1 1 ty /Job Flexibility 1'^ 
a fundamental element of prt^clu. i 
ivity Rnd quality Improvement and 
rhereforr^ a natural complem(Mit in 
galnsharlnK tmd long u rm f^Ufrcutj . 
People' at all 1 eve If; of our organ- 
i'/ation have a responsl l>i 1 1 1 y to 
work for stable employment to the 
fullest extent porqslble. A docu- 
mented system of r.eanlngfnl pro- 
cedures will If developed and lmp)f^- 
mnnted to ^nsur^ 5- table fTij* ! ^-v n^-nt 
Hayoff avoidance) for the maglmum 
pusHJbii. nun^ber (»f f»r!>f»lovef"^* , 

PLAKNIWq FOH lajjUiUYMKWT UKCUK_n v 

ST.(»f*rhing ttii' rf»Uf»r (oa'^ter ride- 
uf marhel derand renulr(^^*« planning 
utiead. l\f*n t^n r.c^^^r diUgnnMv pr^— 
p.ir^'d biisin^v'.s for*" >As( mny fail l<' 
prf^rii^t a recf^*ir^ 1 ^>n lo ►ring ov^t Ms 
rA^ket^^. Thus th»' first strat* ^ri^' 
planning fU'*lsion i '- to h'^dr*' tur:tlM-f 
tuslness t yrl*» downsides by devclopiny; 
a f-nnp Irr'^'nt arv mix n( product^^. FustfT-an 
Kf«d*^k's er*lry into uffl^f ropier, t ie. ♦ 
trr>nl< IrnK^'ry . an ! ' "nsurvr batt^r> 

ti'->n r^f a d^'-Hning )iff rych^ for 
t i-iidi t: ioiKii ^h" (.oKrapb I' |. if-'.!'e » . 

Planniru: d I f-"- in bJirarv i-r- :-'ir 
. t^r rr.\iri n\r'' r!r;'':'jr'' a Uir.h ']vf,vr'^ i-F 
rrMnbilJfy. H r.iipr f»'Jt tt it.'pf:- r aTu":" 
inl'jr ba^:e n'-^rdini: ^" irrt^-rn^t "f-'M-f*- 

lirol'j-t liner-. t\:- r.'j- tt ir* p-'^ -l^ h'. 



internal projects are rescheduled to 
minimirf p'-sks bfyon<( \i'hu Htft]rring 
levels. Request - for-quotation activi- 
ties are also integrated with respect 
to manpower peaks and the ability to 
capture follow-on contracts. 

Hewlett-Packard is noted for once 
refusing a large government contract 
on grounds that the flurtuation in 
manpower levels was inconsistent with 
its policy for employment stability. 
Today, the company still reviews ne*A 
contracts to maintain a close alliance 
with products currently being manufac- 
tured. The desired effect is to reduce 
dependence^ on any single customer. 
Today the product portfolio at Hewlett- 
f^ackard Includes only 20 percent govern- 
ment businesj;, 

Market demand is rarely stable, 
howfjver, and internal schedul(?r> alway£> 
include some buildup and corresponding 
♦ brllne in operuil(;ne. Thi'M- fliiM'ia 
tions are covered by a series of buffers 
acting afi "rings of defense" around 
the core group. Such buffers Include 
both intf»r'nai and external resource:; 
tf/ a transient Increase In flemand . 

• MHndHting fiviTtim?' If-vel^-. 

• liorrowing »'mplfiyees frrn; othf-r 
df»partmentf} or divisions 

• Temp or ft ly deplrtlon of flnlshe-d 

goodR invf»ntorie«i 

• lief ralffment from vacati m uskk'^ 

during' peak periods 

KxlqrnnJ MewqurcoH 

• Hiring contruc t and temj^oi-nry 

efnpl(.>yees 

• 'iiibront rat- 1 Ing r.ubafjf emti 1 les 

lind entry-l^vol operations 

• iJeveloping and training a 
part-tirr.e resource group 
ir.^.t studentt', !ioUi.»'*% I ». ♦ ' 
and retirees) in the 
-:nr!'nund 1 ng rrir:,mun 1 1 > 

PI arming Tor epp|f»vrent rw«furlty 
ti. I-; I alive ly r«nny in a period '?f biisl- 
lU'Si, ^erowtn. l^roof of the pudding 
t orre:, in a rf-;'eti£i ! unary perh.^d suf !i 
as \iyr:f lu ?(> and 1980 to A plan 

for emp If ivmcn t stability rnfir:! acknt«w- 
ledgi* thf' pc>si;U'i 1 1 !y Of unavoidable* 
f ei rs! nal lens In a dp» lining busitf^^.:; 
barf. Planning l - inrofnplete wlthf«uL 

In^'^n' ftir t.'Ut -f^l a/ f^r^ nt assi^ - 
tan' e. Ui'" r:Unfcnun'^e of trust bct'.v* r.|i 
nanaifrmrnt and ' c rr rro')p is nnUanc'^d 
v*li*'tj )r"]t/ndan t wi.ikers [ire jtssir. ted 
in l^frc^rtnr nr* rnpUiV^rr , in f/jr^pr, 
' »u f pi f rf^n r arriistanLf in i»ftfn re- 
f m I t V 1 «* . 
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vrrrrif , aiKl on( - omnon Mrultpy iti 
review of make or buq decisicns for 
pO:^riibU' recapture of subfon trac ted 
busineiss. A spconcl frequent approach 
is to retrain and redeploy core group 
members to emerging aroat'. of business, 
DurinR the period 1972 to 1975, IBM 
absorbed two significant declines in 
narket demand by revolving 17,000 em- 
ployife-; into new Jobs, 7000 of these 
in iields thai required complete re- 
training.* Many similar exampl(?s may 
be cited, but few of this magnitude. 
Vf'rhhp:^ it was durinf^ this period that 
the acronym JUM eame to mean "I've 
lU'r-n Moved." 

The piirp(ii;e of planning for labor- 
t.aj.e slabiUtv is to avoid the tradi- 
tional solution to a hiccup In marker 
deir.aiid: laif.jl£a, i:very dr-par I men t , 
divij^ion, and profit center nust. be 
M.i r « nifi f ab J <• tiff W'THTftfi* iohit^ vtximt' 
forecast in^t if the firm as a whole 
in to manag(^ it?- employment fu-curlty 
cornmi lmr»ntr; . I-or most of our industrial 
hifUory we havM arbitrarily tJhifted 
the cocit oi por^r piannliu-: directly 
to the work force. This muf.t ntop 
if we intend to stalrillire thr- rnller 
coa£)ter of rlemand and buy back the 
e^plovf e•^ i4 f f j 1 i a H on , purt i c t pftt t^»n 
luui perception ot "nwnepf h 1 p . " 

A 1083-81 studv on dec M ping qmU - 
My aful prfirl\ift Ivl t V found u ui b ,*r«'a(l 
search (or solurionrj. nf KorLuno'H 
li5;t f)l the f:?f»f> larger t ^'irms, 
73 porcent luid recent) [f approved rcij/or 
(■ompany^wido initiati,/f*!; to improve 
porfoinviiico,^ iCiinked in flescending 
order f»f application In fheiv ref.pectlve 
Mrms, these initiatives are: 



re.su ]t.s are all that count. Moreover, 
» Kiupr'lying rank order of "br^tter 
labor-management relations" causes 
one to wonder. Can we really want 
quality and productivity without also 
wanting to establish work force trust 
and cotmitment? 

In contrast is tne advanced ranking 
of "employee participation.** As- a 
company-wide recuperation effort, the 
study cites "employee participation" 
as having two popular programmatic 
expressions: quality circles and qual- 
ity of work life* Both require a foun- 
dation ol trust between labor and manase- 
ment . 

There is a dichotomous relationship 
bct^vfcn 1) the tradition of cost cut- 
ting and poor labor relations, and 
2) the detiire tor increased perform- 
ance via workfM- participation and 1 low- 
down of decision making. Perhaps manage- 
ment '-nvtou^ly rr'Cf i^n l/e?j the untappr^rj 
potential oi total involvement, yet it 
Is unable tC) comprehend means of suc- 
cessful capture. 

The cilti(!al W»ssou not learned 
ir; the "cycle of business p. t formancf**' 
as taught by our loreic^n con, pe 1 1 tors : 

CYCLE Of lUSMCSSPCFOf^UANCE 
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CMPLOYUf.HT 



UAmtr SHAM 



TOTAL 
IHVCSTMCKT 
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• *'o t redU' t ion 

• l.'ipiovee participation 

• Produr r i \ ity InrMnt ive;J 

• n.rul ;;i'!tthv: uirh pir<ductl\ Itv 

fir ;r: 

• I K' '1 |.n 1 < •• V ' » ■ 

• 'riality ir^provencnt 

• ^ r.' f' t ? * : j'U>vei» t ruini ng 

• Hf 1 f r r lab'ir r:.inngen"nt rf-ltt- 

r i-.ns 



If) r» ;i 



! researc h and rievf'lnp 



nt'^ rranM'»nL't '■'•.<;■:! r^d v f ion" I". 
i irr.t f.in t hr^ lirr. ih*^ r^hr-r-t fnif* 
f'j.UL- t^tnerallv rifirlbir.d rn t f -r m f r 1 np: 
1 nl r I t i v**t '-inrfrr ; ^h^ ^ r ^n 1 1 n>» t fip . 



sSlmply stated, a policy and practice 
of enployfTiehl necurltv gives ttu; im en • 
tlve for total in vol verv:-;*, i and the 
df»si!'*» til udvuh'**.' u runu7i«»r> int»'rf't;t 
In productivity and (fualltv InprovfTiCf) f 
As the ^"n^Mjrer r(iognj-«vcs r;>r'b irpr'..'.'' 
ment , market shft» e inrrr-as»»s iir)d tbr 
groATh of businei^s prons^'tes jtable 
cfr.pU'V neat . 

Kopetgn competitors contlnwr^ fo 
rf»ap Mss fror^ this r»trategv ro 

thf» detrtrent of our balance of trade 
In thf^ international marketplnre. 
As notftl>le examples. Japan, f'ranre, 
and Wr-c-;' fierrany all have estat^lisbeJ 
enplovnent f^''''uri?\ on t» nntloiKil lev»! 
bv labnr pTHcf i<'p and fts^^o^- i ft t *^'! Ih>s 
of rM«wr#'r* »' . And as ^^'/Idenr^* of tt/c 
rause Rrnl efff f link b'^twr^n frplfyrr 
i-.^'furMy nnd Mr nnt-nlr b'^'aini, rf*^i)i\rn 
rive st Hi If^t i<'«^ fc»r th'' P'-'rlod 
t-ihuA ttiBt ear tt of thes'' ^''Tinrrit ^ hart 
IrprT^vpfl pT'. I'M ^ t vf f V ^w^* ff. 
t tr'^ri r;Hdi as \\ff' 
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Wo can Idontify with the "vIcIouf: 
cycio ot productivity" and iin Infla- 
tionary loss of competitive position 

(i.e., inefficient production > 

rising prices >inflation >increased 

ttages > more inflation), and we can 

attempt to combat it by negotiating 
for wage concessions. However, despite 
concessions granted, we must also de- 
velop work-force incentives that make 
production more efficient. Few under- 
stand the cure for poor business per- 
formance as the strategic organizational 
alignment of employment stability, 
participative management and Total 
Quality. 

Yet a few have. Control Data, Shrill 
Oil. Kxxon, PepsiCo, Proctor & Gamble, 
rntf) Iny anfl Hnodyear Tire f^; Rubber 
Company are all rltcd In the business 
prrf::? an expor imenf 1 nf: with "open sys* 
t'^ris," or the removal of the traditional 
i.iiairi of rnfnmunU. T**afn.s m*?el rfgiilarly 
to set process goals, establish proce- 
dure::, and discu.';s production concerns. 
Manugement gives feedback on cost por- 
formanrtc and renews Inrentive mf.-chanisms 
to motivate performance. Devoid of 
traflitional manager ?nt, many of these 
l^iolatcd experiments are logical exten- 
sions of an evolving quality improvement 
prorrrr . 

One forerunner of eight years' 
duration Is the Law ton < Oklahoma facil- 
ity of Oor.dyear Tire fiubber ^'ompanv . 
The Luwton facility prfjduccs radial 
flref. at a cor;t fomjiarable to that 
ol Korean manu f ac tu rer?. , presently 
the most aggre.ssive of foreign ecmpetl-^ 
tor:;. Under the "open system," Law ton 
currently employs 35 percent fewer 
rvanan'Ts than oth"r similar fioodyear 
fnrllKles. Uitput if; tires 
piT day. whereas er^mparablv sized U.S. 
plants produce half that amount. rif-ar 
ly. foreign encroachment on job security 
is no longer the top concern of this 
manu f ac t u rer . 

In this period of eronrtnif rei ov- 
"lA . let us also plan ahead for peric d£. 
tti <'{'t>niimlt rfinl ruf t if)n --b<»t h in gf^nc'ral 
anrl In sperit'l'- produft nuirk'^ts. The 
roller coaster of market demand will 
ri'tiuire swift reactions by a willing: 
vnot'k forr'^. To prt»fit f ren an affilla- 
t lf*n nf trusf with the wc»tk forre, 
'r.fjfi.u^err.en t mus^t be pr*'part^d to reaiTan^*' 
rhf hierarf'hy of rh iirtiftn rakln?:. 
Derision by fonr^rnsu:: :houIU r'*plare 
ric:'if:ion hv rar^rand. 

nrgnntznt I nnal rr i upr»rft r i en gnrr 
r:::ifiy nanr'S . ve I ' Tot a \ ^^Ja L i t v" 
f'rhrn**e«; rh'' he.'tr o( nil rr^merliQl a*' - 
^\(>u^-: process ^f/ntii'l. tor a I invfflvf- 
r.r.T,f, rr»'-pp d»^' lslf'r rr.Tkttir, T^^f»4nt 
'I'tilifv. Jn'eMtlv. , traitiii>k', ' 'is r c 'r"r 



satisfaction, and above all, meeting 
(if rr^rjul remen ts at a t-ouX. representing 
excellent value. Moreover, Total Qual- 
ity implies an ongoing "process," not 
a program bonded merely by the transient 
interest and attention of management 
on its way to the next "hot" problem. 
But even with management standing firmly 
on board, commitment in this quest 
must be captured by establishment of 
a basic trust. Whereas the standard 
was once "a fair day* s work for a fair 
day's pay," increasingly that standard 
is shifting to more lasting guarantees 
between labor and management. Prece- 
dents are historically available outside 
this country, and the track record 
of a few corporations promotes similar 
action from within the !^S. 

The following recommendations 
will help your or^janiza t i on define 
its first steps toward an employment 
.sefurlty commitment: 

• IU'ass(?r.s cfirporaie strategy 
to prepare for a formal 
commitment to and a statement 
of policy for Employment 
Security. Integrate planning? 
at all leveh; to effect such 
policy. 

• Kstalillsh reams to study and 
assess potf;ntial ol Employment 
Security given current long-range 
fnrer^asts. Include tl)e union. 

• Careful analysis of hlfitorlcal 
lurnovr u l liiin f i rm 

will reveal feasibility 
, of formalizing employment 
guaiant'-es alr-eady tacitly 
in effect. , ''Wc never 

lay off rtiAchini'sts with five 
years experience, " ) 

• Prepare for the inevitabnity 
of ecoiiuml< decline, both short 
and long tnrp>. K'stnblif:h "rinf^s 
of defrtis*'" wiihtn »'mpW»ympnt 
tiase . 

• Plan alsLj for e^L^nti. bevoiiil 
your control to bufit-r and prn- 
t'Tt the 'M»rf» group. Establi: h 
ctfHt i ngeri - > fL>i ou t I'l aceir.en t 
assl st ance . 

'fhe aUvii*e of Total C^Tialltv rif- 
tracts an increasin;: nur.be r of i-orr.- 
pani'»i-:, lart.^^^ and jnall. Vet evfir 
the rfea skill full v nanagr'd a!ter.t;t 
at nualitv Inprevrmnivt ran be rtyn). fd hv 
Ml" rirplr- la^'k o| worK-fvrr r invc.4ve 
r'*nr.. ihe gM)»^* mI ni\ rw'gcinl f i '^n 
is part |r Ipa t ion an ! r nirr.i tr^rf t --"fttral 
i nvf rl vf'hf'n ' " - t'V f^rj- 1 ' -v f . A p'^n- v 
an ^.»'a'- 1 if, r.'f [ t- vr.'^n r f;r-.. tj|ir\ 
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is the missing link to worker partlci- 
puticjn in a Total Quality process. 
With these management initiatives as 
organizational partners, we will all 
share the reward — the attainment 
of stable, ongoing, and prosperous 
employment . 
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PROGRAM PUWtOG MEETIS LABOR KAF^ET RKALTTY 
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Abatrsct 

Effective programs are needed to ensure relevant, 
human resource devslopment. Rational prograni 
planning models incorporate labor market 
inforniation and avoid cooinon planning pitfalls. 
In order to improve the overall hiinar resource 
systeas, proactive strategies to incr^-ase the 
availability and utilization of Inbor raurket 
information and other planning, resources 
rau3t be laplenenned . 



Introdttction 

Hunan resource professionals face an 
important challenge. The changing labor market 
requires programs which address the need for 
relevant develop-nont and better utilization of 
labor skills to ensure a more competitive 
econoay. Human resource progroraa that are 
effective in today^s terras will not, and nuny 
feel should not, survive. In Michigan, the 
challenge is coordinating a 3tatewide network 
of g'jrvicrig Ch \t tiicludoM continuing educ^irion, 
Job training, place.nent assistance, financial 
ni t and lUAny othprn. The MlchlH-Tn Opportunity 
Card, a sraart card that stores and allov5 acces"} 
to this network of servlcesi is a najor tool In 
building the Michigan Hunan Investment Systera. 

The following diocusslon provides an 
fverview of basic prograa planning concepts for 
successful application by hunan resource 
professionals nt various levels of 
administrative responsibility. Effective 
planning ilone will not guaranter* the long-terra 
success of huaan resource pro^jranss, but it will 
contribute significantly to improved program 
jy^r for nance. 

BarriT B to R ffactlT C Planniqa 

Nuiaorcius barriet's to successful hunan 
resource prograa planning exist, Sooc of the 
most comsaon include: 

, No rl«5ar understanding of the organization's 

nlsglon md roles 
, Plan do;-.> n^t incorporate changing labor 

rn.irkt?t condition') 
. Key pliyt-rs are cjcluJcd 
. Politically ri^LlvatcJ df^ciqlon making 
, IacM of realistic, measurable goals 
, Funds are overcos^nltt'' 
. Poor nionltoring lUid evaluation 
, Poor document '»r. Ion arid fePiN.ir.k 
. Planninjj la an end unt * it3i«lf 
, nrv)n*»rj^ nrc nr>t allowed to plan 

y,ost if these b.irfL(M'£j can ho ovcrcume or at 
lf?ist ninlni/ed by using a rational planning 
approach. 

An ex^m^»l!iry aoint i i featumd tn Crnckinp. 
thf >r ^1lrkf t : for Hag^m Rm-iiurcr Proar'Ti 
Plmuiiax Andy j'jffl, Lorr.iitie ^ilr'/, atid Paul 
Harrington, "Th^n PirltHMl PlannSng Mo:1f»l lav 
M'lmo Ru-i.ivH't.e Prn^raJis," droplets phmrvfn^ i. 
an "on-gjlng pro:fi3«? with buLlt-ln flexibility 
f<>r > hange/' Chan^r^s In ^b^^r narkrl 
u'ln^Utlons, f'jndlng avri t Inbl H t: y or prograa 
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RATIONAL PLANNING MODEL 



ANALYZE 
ENVIRONMENT 




MONITOR 



SET 
OBJECTIVES 



PROVIDE 
FEEDBACK 




SELECT 
STRATEGIES 



IMPLEMENT 
OPERATE/MANAGE 
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experiences can readily be acconsiodated - The 
five highly interdependtmt i)lannin^ Activities 
are addressed sequentially: 

1. Analyze existing and projected environraent 

2. Establish program goala and objectives 

3. Review and select program strategies 
A, Iaple:iient, operate and nanage progra^ns 
5, Monitor and evaluate programs 

Since feedback fiom ofte planning componeat 
to another is always necessary, the Rational 
Planning Model is "characterized by circular 
relationships rather than a set of activities 
with fixed beginning and ending points." (See 
attached Table I.) 

labor Market iDfooMtioo jlHL) 

The ippllcatlon of fornal and Inforaal 
labor raarket information to each of the five 
rajor T-rivities of the Rational Planning Modol, 
is cfiSontLal. Wriiie labor sarket Infurmation 
needs vary considerably, depending on agency 
niaalun and program st.iff functions, cert^iln 
basic data olefflenta are typically utilized. 
LMI-producera are better posltlnned to assist 
program planners with Lhclr information noeds 
if the planners can clonrly coraiiunicate the 
purpose of the planning activity. Although 
helpfi»l, it lf» not m.'c^'Ss.iry for the planner to 
knorf the naax-s of LMI duta bases or documents. 
Llst^jd bellow, under erjcli ]. Tanning activity, are 
typical purposes fr^r which inforn,^tion is 
needed: 

. To review and nnaly?:^ locnl population/ 
lab)r force conposltion, trends 

. To Idf^ntify groups with relatively high 
unemployncnt 

, To idpntify target population nuployaent 
barriers 

. To assess iva liable labor force reserves 
(pools of workers for new or expanding 

, To aaiiess ea^ilo/aient structure, 
outlook of local Jobs and identify 
patent 1>U tralnlng/placpmcnt nr 
pcono-sir develop '"ient areas 

2. Set Ob j wit jyeH 

, To dete'-inlne ndc^juacy of Rlsslun to 
iab^r nnek^t: rcility and changlnj^ 
pTlorlttes in state and local policies 
relating to pro^rxi;:) 

. To cat.iblish clearly defined, specif i'.. 
«:ojl3 nt*3e33iry for aeleclion .md 

3* Scljjct 5tr«t<AicB 

. To evjimte informirion Ln ordor Lu 
rjnjiurc program nf foctivcncss' 
- select program r.:i:< 

dpvcJ.op currlcul i 
" dnvixlop perfor{!uti-.e st.indnrds 



4. laolwt. Qp^ratg, Haatec 

. To facilitate program participant 
access to labor market/occupational 
information 

. To develop realistic enployability plans 

. To match classrooia instruction with 
skills needed to perform adequately in 
"real world" job settings 

• To reduce unemployment duration; improve 
employability , earnings, job 
satisfaction 

. To target appropriate industry/ 
occupation for job development/placement 

5. Honltoi and EwjiXuate 

. To track target group employraent, 
finemplojincnt, earnings, training 
experience over soaie given post-prograa 
period 

, To estimate actual net contribution of 

program participation 
. To identify factors affecting program 

success or failure, including I^^or 

tuarket conditions and occupational 

employraent developments 

Feedback of evaluation findings is needed: 

. To take necess^-sry corrective action such 
as modifying current program 
objectives, strategies, or operations 

• To plan, design, and administer future 
programs 

Proitctltc Plmanicjt Strate giej 

In addition to the basic prograrn planning 
j'jidclincs previously discussed, there are 
several reconnended action steps for 
'idainistrators and planners: 

. Obtain training to develop a working 
knowledge cf LMI, prograJi planning and 
hunjn resource dcvelop:rK;nt concepts and 
appllftat ions. 

. Assess st uewidc hunnn resource devL?lopT:ent 
and utilization needs and advocate 
iHplersentatlon of a cofliprehensive huna i 
inveaCTient ^itratejy. 

. Networ'r: wi»:[i your counterparti in your state 
and in other states to identify innovations 
in the LMI and Hunan Resource Dt^volopment 
fields. Support ongoing dialogue amon^; 
business, labor , education , and ^ov^rninent 
leaders. 

. Cofonunicnte with najor producers in your 
3tate rc-,arding the strengths and 
weaknesii'js of dita 'ivailabl':? for planning 
purposes. 
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Advocate state and local support for the 
continued develop::;enL of local UtI. Hore 
funding is required for LMI activities, 
e.g. developaaent of local data bases, data 
analysis, and training for data producers 
and users. 

A valuable source of inforniation on current and 
desirable LMI capacity is Labor Market 
Information ; A State Policymaker's Guide ] by 
Paulo Duggan, Northeast-Midwest Institute, The 
Center for Regional Policy. Telephone: (202) 
5A4-520O. 
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Abstract 

PrQjsct AHEAD 

Project AHEAD. ''Adults Headed for Edu- 
cation, Advancement and Development." be- 
gan in 1985 ill response to the Carl Perkins 
Vocational Education Act of 1985. The West- 
ern Missouri Private Industry Council, Inc., 
was the first private industry council in tho 
state of Missouri to initiate coordination of 
funds through the Carl Perkins Act which 
mandated that vocational service:^ be pro- 
vided to increase the successful enrollment of 
single parents, homemakers. and displaced 
homemakers into vocational programs by co- 
ordinating sen/ices with Job training programs 
as designed by the Job Training Partnership 
Act. 

A program to sen/e rural Missouri was 
considered necessary since Regional Centers 
established by the Missouri Departfiient of 
Elementary and Secondary Education were 
outside of the 13 rural counties served by 
Service Delivery ^rea4. Participation in this 
program would likely require lengthy travel to 
regional centers serving larger populations. 

Tho history of coordination linkages v/ith 
the seven vocational-technical schools and 
the junior college within SDA 4 was instru- 
mental in the decision to begin this program 
and has been the catalyst to Us immediate 
and continued success. Project AHEAD has 
assisted over 1000 women since its first work- 
shop in Maroh1986 in learning of career op- 
portunities which were open to them. The 
services received by each individual varied 
depending on the needs of the individual. 

Project AHEAD services are designed to 
eliminate the barriers which may bo keeping 
single parents, homemakers, and displaced 
homemakers from entering the workforce. 
Traditionally, this process begins with making 



a career choice. Career choice involves ex- 
ploration though assessment and counceling. 
Additional barriers include: Low self-esteem, 
the lack of a high school diploma, no available 
funding to receive additional education, and 
the lack of adequate childcare, and transpora- 
tion while training. 

Project AHEAD has always established a 
priority to serve JTPA eligible participantc by 
coordinating educational funds. This program 
has increased the number o( JTPA eligible 
students receiving tuition assistance from Carl 
Perkins funds through the schools by 200% 
since 1985. This coordination has allowed not 
only expanded usage of limited tuition funds, 
but the JTPA assistance for transportation and 
childcare has resulted In a greater utilization 
of Carl Perkins funds. Many women could not 
have participated in the vocational programs 
without assistance in tuition, childcare and 
transportation madr- available through ttie 
Western Missouri Private Industry Council, 
Inc. 

Funding for the operation of Project 
AHEAD has fluctuated throughout its four 
years of operation. In 1985. the program 
began v/ith operational funds through the Sex 
Equity Department of the Department of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education. Additional 
funds for counseling wore provided through 
the Western Missouri Private Industry Council, 
Inc. In 1986. operation funds were pro^'ided 
through WMPIC through vocational schools 
who were receiving recruitment programs 
through AHEAD. 

In 1987 and 1980, Project AHEAD had 
the opportunity to expand its services by re- 
quosting Coordinated Matching Grant funds. 
These funds were ll-A 8% funds made ivail- 
able by tho Department of Job Dcvelopmont 
and Training to the Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Education for coordination 
efforts. This expanded budget allowed for 
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opera\^na\ expenses as wen as ludfon sup- 
port for an additional 40 women and suppor- 
tive services for transportation. 

Due 10 the linkager. of services provided 
to the vocational-technical school and the 
community college by WMPIC and Projecl 
AHEAD, a mobue assessment cenl-jr was 
begun in 1987 to assist in career choice and 
basic skill evaluation for JTPA and Carl Perk- 
ins participants. The Assessment Center has 
proven to be a valuable service throughout the 
rural communiiy. The Center's mobility allows 
testing at plant sites when Ihoy are planning 
m oxpandiiuj llioir operation or when they are 
facing a closing. 

Higlilights (or the program are led by the 
selection of Carol Schibi. a Project AHEAD 
participant who was one of seven across the 
nation to receive the first Outstanding Adult 
Learner award from the American Association 
of Adult and Continuing Education In Wash- 
\nq\on. CiC , March 23. 198/. She wa^ norni 
nated for this recognition for the rnannor in 
v/hich she u^iGd education to overcome the 
economic barriers faced by her family when 
they wore facing a fa/m bankruptcy during Ww 
agriculture crisis. Her strengths include high 
academic and personal standards. Since re - 
ceiving this honor, she has addressed various 
state organizations about her experience, 
which has helped to establish a belter under- 
standing of the Job Training Partnership Act 
programs. 

Recruitment has boon improved in not 
only reaching the single parent, homemakor, 
displaced homemaker population, but also 
high school dropouts, when coordination was 
marJo through agencies providing health serv- 
ices for women. This enabled the program to 
provide educational informalior> to over 1 500 
women. In this process, over 800 women 
were identified who had young children of 
whom 43% were high school dropouts and 
62% were interested in vrjcalional training. 

In identifying this population, Project 
AHEAD has been able to restructure program 
services to include childcare assistance for 
individuals seeking basic and remedial skill 
training. They were also instrumental in coor- 



dinating busing for indivkJuals wishing to study 
for the GEO in order to enter vocational train- 
ing. 

In October 1988. The Western Missoun 
Private Industry Council Inc. and Project 
AHEAD received the Governor's Av/ard from 
the state of Missouri for Outstanding Contribu- 
tions by a Job Training Program for Special 
Populations. 

In Program Year 1987-88, 147 individuals 
received direct services through Project 
AHEAD. These services included: 107 in 
vocational training who received tuition, sup- 
portive services, or employment counseling; 
13 wore enrolled in GED pr(i|)ara1ian; 19 nom 
pleted vocational assessment in preparation 
of entering training, and 0 wore served under 
other JTPA ll-A activities. 

Of the 147 individuals served, 30 were 
high school dropouts and 98% wore economi*^ 
cally disadvantaged, In a closer evaluation, 
Ihtf WMPiC found that many of the individually 
in this profjrarn did not have one barrier to 
employment but had an average of four barri- 
ers which included" being a high school drop 
out, being a teenage parent, having ctiildren 
under the ago of 6. having children under the 
ago of 18. receiving federal assistance, being 
a displaced homemaker or being handi- 
capped. 

1 he mullifacets of the profjram often 
make it difficult to measure its success. By 
job tralr^ing performance standards, of the 56 
individuals terminated from skilled^training 
programs. 30 entered employment with a 54^/o 
positive termination rale. The average wage 
at placement was $5. 15. In this type of pro- 
gram, we hi^B found that even though indi- 
viduals may find a reason not to complete a 
program on their initial attempt, they very 
often return wtien their personal situations 
have stabilized. 

The success of Project AHEAD continues 
to grow from the coordination linkages which 
exist between the social agencies which also 
serve these populations. These agencies we^ 
come the opf>ortunily to provide infonnalion 
for their clients since they are assured thai a 
case managemenl ttpproach will be ottered 
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Ihey go IhrouQh ihe f^mployment sf-:leGltoo 
process. 

Project AHEAD has Gxpandod thoir serv- 
ices in 1989 to better assist those who receive 
tuition by offering special retention counsel- 
ing. ThGir scn/ices will now involve all educa- 
tional linkages with the job training programs 
offered through the WMPIC. 

Project NelwQfKing 

The goal of this program is to dosigri, im- 
plement and evaluate the impact of a networking 
projucl for wornon wiio aio JTPA particlpantj; 
in Service Uelivory Area (SDA) 4, The projoct 
trains participants in ba^ic ';urvival. rarrirM- act 
vancoment and sncwnl skills networking. 

In 1987, the Missouh Council on 
Women's Economic Devolopmonl and Train- 
ing commissioned a study to investigato the 
reality of thQi;oligures for Missouri wornon. 
Gpecifically. the otjjective was to uncover thp 
barriers that Missouri women encounter m 
trying to obtain jobs and/or gain access to jobs 
wtiich provide greater challenge^; and ro 
wards. A second purpose was to examine 
data sources thai rofloot the status of women 

in the labor market. A third objective was to 
review and assess the service!; woffien re- 
ceive (rom existing employ/^ient, training and 
support progrartis in the stale. 

It was dis;covorod that second pro- 
ceeded only by traditional tow wages in tradi- 
tional females was lack of networking skills. 
The survey category of "not knowing the right 
people and knowing the system to get infor- 
mation about jobs." 

Program Design . This project is designed to 
implement networking opportunities for 
women who are JTPA participants in SDA 4. 
to share information and ideas and provide 
support to belter prepare them to use net- 
working skills to achieve their individual career 
goals. Networking focuses on female welfare 
recipients who often aro individuals that ro 
quire additional, individual support to enter the 
workforce. 

Support for these individuals is through 



acJditiOf^al activities inclndod in fhfi program- 
matic delivery of already existing JTPA pro- 
grams which aro operated by the Western 
Missouri Private Industry Council, inc. Those 
programs include the Employment Opportu- 
nity Seminars (Job Seeker), Skill Training 
Programs. On Tho-Job Training and any other 
programs in which women may be enrolled. 
In SDA 4. delivery of the programs is provided 
througli a cooperative effort involving comma 
nity based service providers (sub contractors), 
educational institutions, and other agencies. 
Through an already established network, 
referrals are marJe to assure that all pailici- 
pants and pol intial participants are guided to 
Iho moH\ appropr/aUj '^orvicuf^ 

BrolQcl MnthcidQlL^ay Project Networking 
provider; tlio basis for a systematic approach 
to networking procedurrjs v/Hch a:;riifits 
women v/ith their basic r^urvival r.kills. cnrcor 
dovelopinent, and social i/ilo/aclion. 

The Western Missouri Pnvate l/Klui,!fy 
Council, Inc. operates every available JTPA 
program, an well as special projects vAnch 
target spucilic at-risk and hard to-servo popu-^ 
latlons. The Service Delivery Area is corn 
phrod of 13 rural counties with a prjpulation 
just over 250,000. 

The Western Missouri Pnvato Industry 
Council. Inc. Is determined ttiat more tfiari just 
a skill training program was probably required 
to assist women with th^ transition to work 
and the progression of job and career devel^ 
opmont resulting in the creation of Projoct 
Netv^orking. Funding was sought and re- 
ceived from JTPA ll-A 8% (ends provided to 
the Missouri Council of Womeri's Economic 
Development and Training. The program was 
designed to study whether providing network- 
ing skills instruction to female JTPA partici- 
pants would make a significant difference in 
the entered employment rate, wage at place- 
ment, and on-the-job progression. 

program Q biect ivo:. an d Outcomes 

PrQQram QbicclivG#T The networking 
project will identify and define those network- 
ing skills necessary to achieve successful 
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in a irainif'ig rtitait^d occi#ptition at a hMjher 
wage ar> wull as lo ensuro job roiention f^nd 
longovity at tho work placrr. 

QU-lcaoiU. Nolwofkiog skills lo be 
aohiavod will include basic survival skills, the 
skills nocpsrnry* (o a'^piro (o career advanco 
mont as well as provide social networking 
skills traininr], 

Eia.QlAlPj:ihM^ Tho networking 
project Wilt provide data which will eithf.?f provo 
or dKjpfovo that networking <jktlLs providnd \n 
this lormal aru bentjiicial (o individuals per" 
conal. pfoffissional and uconomic advanc^i- 

QulMmos A controf group of fifly (50) 
J TPA program women panicipants and one 
I'eatftient group of 50 similar women v/ill be 
randomly identified with only tho treatment 
group being givon noiwofking skills instruc- 
tion, 

After corripanson of the termination 
chmac\or\%h( ^^, ii will bo d^t^rfhined whether 
or not netwoikiiig skillii increased Iraifiing 
folaled placomnnl^j. provided tiighor wagn 
rates and produced working longevity. 

PjtJifllitfajQia^^ fho co<:»rdlnfi!or 
of the networking project will research existing 
resource materials and develop and produce 
an instructional module to include a 15-20 
minute videotape about networking linkages 
as the program becanies integrated into regu- 
lar JTf^A program deliveiy 

QulasmU' Tho completed videotape 
and printed Instructional nt^ioriab will bo 
made available to the SDA's in Missouri for 
their use. 

Erfi.a£m01liiK^14. The coordinator 
of the networking project will conduct (wo 
follow-up serninaiii for former Networking 
participants to reinforce tho validity of using 
networking skil'r,. 

OulcomeE^- Participants; will provide in- 
put to the coordinator about how networking 
was beneficial to them as they rmved into 
employment- 
Collection of post-program dala lo us'j 
to build nutworkinc) linkages as the prografn 
becomes integrated into regular JTPA pro- 



qram delivery. 

hmimiilMMi' In order to efioctively 
teach the utiliisation of Nolwc^rking skills, a 
video and workbook was developed. The 
need for an individual to recognize their own 
pro-existing Networking system is very impor- 
lanl The realization of this system and the 
ability to capitali^se on this resuurce is rein- 
forced further during the Networking presenta- 
tion by tin] use of the videu and workbook. 

DiililiiidtUU^ Tliis study consists of 
100 women SfHocted from Skilled Training and 
On^The Job Training participants. (Fifty in 
each group) They were then broken down 
into a Treatment Group and a Control Group. 

Thu trbdlrneni group rec^iives a p'e-test 
to check prior knowledge of Networking. They 
then view the Nutwurking video and complete 
the workbook leaching tfie .strategies of Net- 
working. A Post-test is then administered two 
weeks later. The control group Is only given 
tho Po?;t \n%\ to dAtermine if tharg truly ii; a 
need for this program. 

Pollow^up at 4Jv and 80 day intcjrvals 
will occur as part of the pioj&ci. Treatiiienl 
versus Control participants will be evaluated in 
tho following areas: Wage at placement, or 
advancement during the 45- 80-day follow-up 
period, personal confidence and professional 
development. The final report will be pre- 
pared and submitted Deeembiff 30, 19B9. 

Project Networking provides women 
who are at risk of remaining dependent on 
society, the opportunity to acquire ^ -If es- 
teem, coping skills and betiavioral altitudes 
through counseling and networking activities. 
As individuals develop their solf-wonh, they 
increase their persormi responsibility which 
promotes the likelihood of career success. 
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Abstract 

Aa all carr^jnt d^moKt'^rhlcrj 
Andicrite^, thei American workroroK; is 
changing. Increasing numbers of 
wom«n and rftinurilloft will be 
integml to th<?^ worki^rcff and nr» 
too Mill bti inorfi4«5ing numh^TS rti 
old^r work«rw At this point in 
tJmo. many drier workwiB ntitiJ or 
wirih t(t nfi' ur*f emiyloym«irjl but htfi 
hindered by a lack of knowUidge of 
Alrtttttgibfi aiiU by flocitti^i 
attHudeti. In crder to au^oeiittf ully 
jturtuNj and find a suitable 
PDsitirn, they are In need of 
instruction and supportlvei 
services. Project HEGOURCED 
tirc.videa pnrMclpants with trfrinlng 
in job nearch skills; maintains a 
Job bank of p<vr*ntiai mmvloy^i^: 
matches ^-^.-^tentlftl ^mployera and 
participaritf> ; ftdvcoatea for th'^ 
oldiii' worker; and builds an active 
n^itw^rk of suppv-rt. Irrjluding other 
agitncdes and Iru^ti tutions , to 
provide necessary services to 
participants . 



TrAjert REIiOllKCtl^ assists th*i 
older worker In identifying and 
(^'btaining viable employment on a 
r^guleir full time, pnrl time or 
temporary baslfl. kKGOUhCEu provides 
Lhone (-^ork^irs over the a^e of 55 
with tiie inforwatlr^n and techniques 
necasflftry for a successful Job 
search With dmpijaftis on edu^iation 
and training, innovative programs 
ana indlviduaii^ed approaLhtss are 
av?iU«bie to all registered 
j.'ftrtici I'^uita . Older wr.rkero ar*i 
referred to appropriate employers 
through a Job barik system. 
Continually updated, the job bank, 
r»n employment, r i tjaringhciuwe , is 
particularly helpful to those older 
workera f at eM with OLjtpla' em^nt ; 
for«jed fimrly ret i 4 ew«nt , or those 
f r»r whr-m roti raiment We^s 
tUisatiar«ictory . 

The ( ombhist ion of a ^ lght 
l^h'jr market .md dKimographiu 
indlr^ntions of an inr^reaslngly 
«ging populations makes kKSOUl:rjEG a 
timely program with both Immediate 
and long term impat:t. With its 
incluniva programming all older 
workers are fjllgible. In fact, 
serv ces are provided for those 
worknrf; who wern mired in erionomir 
changes that led to mergers, 
acquisitions and subsequent lay- 
offs ^or premature retirements) in 
record numbers Within the 
Kt:soljHCfe:i:' program structure diverse 
talents are rocognizod and placed 
in the workforce to the advantage 
of both worker and employer. 

Traditionally the older worker 
is recognized for dependability and 
stability. Although these traits 
arfi highly regarded, older workers 
facing unemployment are often 
deficient in nho current skill b 
necessary to find a job. Training 
is needed. Many older workers 
indurate frustration at hearing the 
wnrds "ovflr qualified" and 
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discrimination. CaiL'e**r ftUf/iK>rt is 
nr*f?d^ir|. Grill others faca tha 
^?rievlng prnneHa an they try to 
undorstan 1 tlie ©coiiomic uhanj^oij 
tliit Uicl t... the end 'jf 25 or 
years with a cofflpany, Giiidancv» and 
ji/^f-r FMpp'»rt aro ncieded For thr^«,^1 
retiraeft who nead to supplement 
thf'ir U»?om*?i or for •'horn mental 
^^ti.'j^ulat ion and soci, involvement, 
'ir. (lfit in*^d hy work, i.i /.'rl tical , 
n^^w r.pticrjD must bo eixpAorod. Th*j 
iifjxibility and Bcopo nf )iKCOflJ<r>;:; 
5. l^nM" U- int l.y fiddriiUKftii all th<#B« 
nnoflr. . 

With the r-iglnit of thn 
v/c^rki'crc^o -.nd thei d^Nmo^'ir^iph In 
impact ol th<* *'b«hy bust,'* 
UK\\i^\UV:K\: in fi timfly nnd <^ffMntiv© 
pro^iani whofif> growth in th*i 
cupportivf> «nvlrf.nm#5nt r.f 
coramunity cailc^n imp;^ot8 
posi t i ly tjif ttiH liVHiN Mf - H 
P<'4rM "1 pantr. and thti employmoiit 
rdcturn of Dk* r.tfUo'fi bu^Jne^^fscirt 
and indiuilr Ujfv . 

From itR Inooption, and u»ln^« 
th^ i<^^if5tered pnrt Icipnnts f^-' a 
ijludy group {total numbtjr of 
partlcU'-'tntt} to d^to 664), tho 
diver'j.Uy of tho «roup in tormr, of 
ncf^'fln ^nci abllitiftfl was moot 
tippiiront. Ckillfi rAng<^' ff'otti non- 
Gp^Lifie olf^rtral and acaembly line 
Work to middle and Ui^per manatfumont 
^ind r,klllr,d indu?5lrl^l workor3. 
Rntirr^d prof osr.ionalo , such as 
c)i«micml ♦nigin^serG and accountants, 
coiitinuo to rogiister as 
part ici pantR . 

As h jt|:roup r»]der workfirfj 
rnprnrrjut morn divorsity than any 
other ago i^roup. They may be 
identified in a number of sub- 
fc^roups and include dislocated 
workoriu (both blue and white 
coJlar). rotiroea under 62, 
rotiroGO 62-69, retlroee 70+ and 
women who may be returning aftor an 
absence of many yoare. Although 
tho a^o fover 55) defines them as 
older workers, needs vary groatly. 
A partiripant who retired at bfj a» 
1 r^iRult of a oorpor t« norjfor, may 
have IncomG and family 



college, mortgage payments, similar 
to someone 40 or 4L» yc^rs old. A 
r*^tirf?€7 at 62-64 who ha.s started to 
oolloct Goclal iiiecurity haK a 
roF.tri'^tion planod on oarnod 
incomo. Just as AARP in-ziteB 
rsdvnrtifiorR to undrTOtand ruid 
v^tls'i^t in its marketing approaches 
tho wxtromely diverse group that it 
reprwaents, so too must any one 
involv4^.1 with r*=>^!rui ting and 
placement 'f <'Me!f worktiirs havf* 
this urider^itand j iK« 

Agb ih tho r^nly factor that 
dr?tnrmino5 nilglbiiit.y f-^^r thn 

inclusiveness is in direct contrast 

workar programs wliare erltfirla are 
Uf;>od t(» tilimUiato r«ppiioantE. In 
this region, existing programs 
piao© fltringont economic crltttriri 
ori appl U-ant^n . 

Kacod with tho Ions of a .lob, 
tho elder worker often confrom-a 
rejection gulfujd in tarmn such as 
"over quHlififid' or "lacking 
comi'Uttu literacy. ' The phenom^^nc^n 
ol and acqul£» i tiony oau^^d 

many older wnrkHrB to lo5w» t)iHir 
Jubft; partiijulatlv liard hit wcro 
mid 6nd lower managers. As Bt:jted 
in the dlf.cunGlon on diVMrnlty, f^r 
many oaxly retirement was not a 
choice but an economie hardsiiip. 

Thnro aro m.my reanonr) for the 
old'^r worker to return to tlm 
workplace. The change from a 
manul acturing-brir od econuwy to one 
of s^rvicfl left many oMer wf.rkars 
without jL'bs or transferable 
r.killfi. For older wOL-'kers over 6^, 
retir«mont may not have met their 
expertations . Kconnmic 
constrict ionf>, rjocial isolatic . 
and/or a derrease in mf?ntnl 
stimulation are of^en mentioned as 
reasons for returning to work. 

.QbjQ^tij/jas 

The RFGOlJRrES participant may 
expect the program to be a source 
t>f current Job Information. Tboy 
may avail theirtSelveS of training in 
Job sear^^h technlquec with focus on 
resume itin^j, intervi awing 
techniques and comploting 
applications. As appropriate they 
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oppi,?rl initios and/or training 
fciurfiaa. They fire ftdvised of 
actlviti^»H r«l.atlntf to employmerit 
and arfr ^moouraged to attfind thon*j 
activities TLfl activltieB mny 
ineludci, but are not limited to, 
Job fairs 1 workshopn, informational 
in t *irvi <tjwH and v»e#r hupV'^rt 
nnsnlons . 

A«'lvriCr*\cy for thn o.UWiy worker 
li n on-g(Auu objfit^tive .f 
REGOURCEf^. It 4?^ promotftd In 
a£*so(Uat ion with fluch gruupG an t.ho 
Mfrw Wirnny Tfir.V. F^»r'^o on thn Oldrti' 
Workor, aruii Chamborc of Conimerco 
^^h'l oth^^i' buRlnos.^ and prf'if OBPlonal 
organizaLions . £m|»loy«rft aro 

ednnatlon/n! oxpHrioncuB f?>r and 
with ^-•ldM^ W(jrk*^ffl as a key in th'^ 
continual process ui advocacy, 

IkA'J'OdG 

HEiXiURCEO is tin oi'^^i f^rtt.ry 
proi^ram tinder which participantn 
urn provAdftd with individual and 
grciup activities desiiined to 
^ucnnnfif nl ly find and mfiintain 
un^ubGldU^ind amploymont. All 
ptirticU^ant^ arfi Int&rviftwod in the 
fjf»ni>ixt tf th^ m'»nthly Uiacuaftio/* 
Group moot U»g, If thla l5 
inconvon Icurt for thn partluipnnt airi 
individual interview in arran^tid. A 
staffing follows in which an 
indlvlducillzed approach is 
dlaouGOud for ♦iach participant. 

MoDt ptirLlL-Apantrj are 
encouraff^d to attend tho monthly 
Training oftminars in Job search 
Bkil] ^. Tho Sr^mintir has ©volved 
into it9 priiBef t fr>imat of two half 
day eosGions allowing interim time 
for indopondent roaoarch and work. 
Alth 'Ugli the Prujecl Director 
conducts tho seminar, employers (on 
a rotating bacia) are invited to 
conduct the interviewing portion. 
Thisi gives the participant the 
oprortunity for "mock interviewing* 
and to undQr.5tand the interviewing 
process from the omployor's 
perspective . 

The prograiH ir. baaod on the 
self -directed ,lub search model 
which requires tliat job seekers 
develop Jirid implement their own 
self -marketing plan. Participants 



ikTfi expected to assume 
rftsponsibiiity for their job softrch 

activities. Whfjn a referral is made 
the participaiit is exp^eted to 
arrange for an Interview and follow 
any of tho empl(»yer's procednrefl or 
pr©r«quittlt»s . Whoroac r«LEGOUfcCES 
providt^ft the motivational and 
technical support, jobs ar^ not 
aflnignod. bltimate deciAiona to 
acHf^pt or to reject John remain 
with worker and employer 

rurrfintly UFS^muCKr. 5/. r.tnfffid 
by u full timo project director f\nd 
two part time Ar.slatants. Thn fitaff 
is suppiemented by several 

1 unt »^Mr'»ft n*iW<r t#*d fr^ 'fn tb*» 
regiEti>red part i<:ipHnts . At this 
p^'lnt, the volunteers arf* 
reaponnibitt for updating employer 
contactH. It is part of the 
specific detiign of RPJODURCEG that, 
ot.hor than thf? director i all staff 
members are over the age of A 
cowblnod work hlatory of buaineaa, 
industry and management serve them 
well as they have assumed the rolea 
of puor advlflorr, . Thoy are ablo tfi 
nmpathi.'/e nnr\ adviae from the 
perape'.t I ve of similar age, 
background and life experiences. 

C one lu p ion 

In January 1989 tho Older 
W(rrker Taak Force reported tc* then 
L-ecretary of Labor Ann Mcibaughlin 
that althougli tliere were bcirrl^rs 
to employment for older workorn, 
they were not insurmountable. Many 
in the field / ojicurred ^ind in fact 
liad advocated thia to all who would 
1 1 3ten 

One of the rocommondatiDnrj 
made in the report called for tVie 
creation of new human resource 
strategies. The need exists for 
positive work environments which 
offer opportunities for upward 
mobility regardless of age. In 
addition, pre-retirement planning 
mutst include continued work 
option:^. Tho options may differ 
fr^m previous work DSsignjnents ; 
however, tliey can be an integral 
part of the retirement package. It 
is RU/Efgestod that Work assignments 
change to fit older workers a5# and 
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when i he^c^^p,Ary , »ncr,uragik.iN( 
flexibility I Job shriving and Job 

In building a quality 
workforcf^ more older workers will 
he needod. Man&gors and human 
reBource personnel will want to 
rftoruit, train and retrain raider 
workers and will find that all of 
thofl*? objectlveft can bo met. An 
undorGtanding of the older workers* 
rf)rnpftctlv6s and noadfs and thf? 
Hivfjrslty that ia roprciaantftd 
within the group will lead to morei 
fiLifJoar^nf ui matcheu ojf worker to 
joh. hDrAgmimt& the^l recognise tho 
ntfjCftffilty of flexibility of hourii 
and the hxlstlng institutional 
lni'«idlm»»ntfe t** wnrk fn'^wd by old^r 
workers will, bo the most 
wnccftsnf ul . In ^iddltion, trrilning 
raa&t be encouraged *it all lovals 
within a work climate tliat provldoB 
opportunitiftfl to upgrade akilln and 
flupportB the oonn«ptB nf life long 
learning. 



The tollowlng titles are 
recorwnended to RESOURCES 
pnrticipantfi jnd ar*'* included in 
the prepared matf^riala used in the 
training Seminars. 

Brandt. E. with Corwen L. (1987). 

niiyi^ AUd Jl rgd- Bedford, 

MaBsachuflettfii Mill?; & Ganderaon. 
Hirach, Paul (1987), Pack Your Own 

liJiXiii2iiUl-.fii . Heading* 

Mattaachunetta : Addison-Wealey . 
Myers* A. and Anderson, C'.P 

(1984). iius^QUJ^JJyjil . aiXiy - New 

York: Gummlt Book3. 
rif'r,tt, IK and Drudnny, J,F, (19(i7). 

Jt'pjr_Q.QlL5y t . New York* FlreBidft 

EUitioni L>imon & L^huat«ri Inc. 
"^•heehy, Gail, (1981). Pathfinders. 

New York'. William Morrow. 

Program adminlstratora may 
find the following material of 
interest J 

NatloTial Counrll on Aging. 

. Wr^^XlSAr. Washington, D.C. 

Hew Jert^ny I>«partn«nt of Community 

Affairs, Division on Aging. 

(1986), _JkdlUJ£iflJDJiiJ^ 
^Manatfing Aii Auinu Workforcti; A 
...Q.«Jjie_ for Em ployers. 
United States Department of Labor. 

(1989). lAiiiSijLJiiu::}^^ 

iQX ^^' Kgy Pglic y..^Ia»Ufla, for the 
Future, WQrkfQrc« Qujilit.y. 
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Project STAY: 
Th« Horklorcff 



BchooL Dropouts And 



Leatn Jibouf the brood*?? «pi»l icut*. tor\ 
of * ^Mr r'^igi^ful (70% rJitc) program 
Haitanwd to r*»cnvtrr dropoutJi. This 
projBct, jou ly funtiwd by 
Hilwiukee Public Schools, JTPA, and 
tl.k Call J'riKih* Voofctlon*} 

Educ.t rton Act. involves an 
IndividuaH led . 9«]f-pactd 
cut riculun}< 9p«cil« 1 1 ?,C!d and 
individualized job aasesiment and 
training with extensive counsclincji 
and support, tryout tmpl oymment . 
and imprehensi v« i?!va 1 uat i on . 
referral, and follow-up. 



Project r^TAV ot the Milwaukee 
Public Schools grew out of a 
serious problem. Appr oKirr.at e I y 40 
percent of the atudentc who enter 
high school in Milwauke*? fail to 
dOf^vl^tfr that program. They drop 
out, Turthernore, mote than ha if of 
thi^!>e gtud«nt£i have never had a 
flucc.^isful work experience. 
Consequently, their future m the 
work force in bl eak . 

Milwaukee Public School ^ had 
experimented with a v«it&«ity of 
programs designed to meet the net'di; 
of these students including various 
outpoata attached to the regular 
high schools, th^ Derrrfi^er Center 
outreach program and Ji bu8ine»9 
sskillfl Program. Hone had been an 
integrated comprehenai ve ftttempt to 
deal with these students* lack of 
acadiffniu akillSi their l^ck ot 
successful work experience and 
their poor self -image. Pio'ject 
STAY represents such an attempt. 

This program was pojssible 
because ot the availability of 
funds from a variety of sources. 
It io supported by Joint Training 
and Partnership Act monies, funds 
from the Vocational Education Act 
and support from Milwaukee Public 
Schools. It is a very expensive 
program, retiuiring an initial 
investment of about $100,000 in 
equipment and curriculum materials 
and a staffing ratio of a 
teacher/c jnselor team for every 25 
students . 

Project STAY involves four 
closely integrated components, 
rirst, there io an indi vidua 1 i led . 
self-paced, tiered curriculum. We 
utilise the Comprehensive 
Competencies Program developed by 
U.S. Basics Corporation of 
Washington. D.C. The keys to a 
successful curriculum for a program 
of this nature ate its adaptive 
nature, that is the ease with which 
staff can adap^ it to fit the 
individual needs of each student. 
It is intricately tiered fron, 
grades 1,0 - 12.9, it ir. cr.rnpriGed 
of highly concentrated units and it 
furnishes almost daily feedback to 
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thf iitudent . Although mont 
students take readiro. math, and 
language, they may also study 
science, aocial istudiea and OED 
rreparat on. 

The teachers we utilixe ^re 
upp^/i- eieriL'iitary r»*rflfieci because 
t>)cy rnujit teach a variety of 
r-Mto'^^tr. . SlU'Jcjnti: :jpend it minimui:^ 
of two and one-halt hours per day, 
four days per week on thin academic 
f.kills trainmcj. Again this is 
uhly A r/uidul in*. Two iind one-haU 
hours a day ate suggested by the 
CCP Corporation aw the miriimum 
nec(?saary to gaui a full year in 
each subject, in one acad^^raic year. 
The key in to push the students to 
do as much as they can while 
treating each student ac an 
individual and meeting their needs;. 
This arjidemi'7 work ia supported «t 
Project STAY by a Chapter One 
progiam where students can obtain 
additional academic drill where it 
i% needed, by student or peer 
teaching and volunteer tutors. 

The second component of the 
program is the .iob GklSls/Job 
Refention Class. Starting this 
year, we will be utilizing a new 
apprca'^'h that employs a 
teacher /counsel or team appro rich rue 
day a week £oi two and one^half 
hour.*:. Thf? materials will hfj drawn 
frorr^ the Functional Component of 
the CCP, The Developmental C'uidanco 
Curriculum produced by MPS and 
various other job Lclated 
activities and materials from other 
sources. The purpose of this 
component is to train the j.tudent 
in the practical -skilld and 
attitudes needed to be successfui 
in the job market, to work with 
them on many life skill areas such 
as budgeting, landlords, the law, 
purchases, and government 
regulations, and to assist them in 
recasting their self-image. This 
work can be accomplished either in 
<in j ndividuai ijsed formal or in 
small groups. Once again, given 
the ne^d for competency in the 
aforementioned areas, the program 
nhould be adapted to the needs of 
the individual student. 



Third, almost all students 
also take employment training 
classes. These are taught at M^TC 
or by various employers who have 
the facilities to undertake this 
function. We have forrral and 
is^formal job training agreements 
with the McDonald's Corporation, 
the Wisconsin Gas Company, 
Milwaukee Bifl<;uit Compaixy, Guaidian 
ProtfTtivf .^ervicof), rayc:o Piintirig 
Company, and several nursing homes 
/ufifmg MVh*'rRi Th* piirpnr,*i itt \n 
give the students actual 30b skil'is 
that they can utilise on the 30b to 
enhance their emp 1 oyabi 1 i t y . 

Kv, an adjunct to the above, 
each student undergoes a two a^id 
one -ha If hovir multi -phased jo^b 
assessmant that identifies both 
their job skills and their 
int#reat5. Thi? material i5i 
uj5ed tn advise th-^* student on a 
current job placement and a future 
carsnr. One* of the mot;t importaiit 
ambitions that Project STAY has for 
its student^ is to help them 
develop some short-term and long- 
term goals. I'hese have been 
singularly lacking in most students 
we serve. Th© assessment gives us 
tools with which to work. 

The f our th component of the 
program is Tryout Employment, 
funded of course by JTPA. Our 
counselors assist the student in 
locating jobc , mostly in the spring 
semester. They then support them 
through 150 hours of reimbursed 
employment and a minimum ot 40 
hours ot unreimbursed employment. 
He find that this frequently 
requires taking the student to the 
job at least the first time, and 
frequently the first several times, 
and making at least two contacts 
with the employer and the student 
each week, at least one in person. 
There are in many cases five to ten 
years of bad habits to overcome, as 
well as negative attitudes on the 
part of the employer/ lack ot 
family support and problems 
associated with the streets, peers, 
and self-image. 
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Pro3«ct STAY has been 
reasonably successful with these 
Students, ht l*»5t 70 percent cf 
the students we tegiHttt in the 
program complete the cor^ponents ot 
the program. They earn at least 
two credita per semeatec and 
corTil>lete the tryout employment 
S\iro#sr?f ul I y . Thifl year 107 of the 

fjtudents we took in were 
successful . Anothtt ter^ earnfiJ th^ 
credits but did not completo the 
tryout •mpioym«nt. 

It iu crucial to note thai 
this leve! ot success requirej; 
almont daily interventions to 
overcome almost non*oxi5tent 
families, frequent street problems. 
I r>ny- standing bad habit c and 
abysmal self-images. The absolutely 
•ssttntial eiequisi te to the 
success ot a piogram like Project 
STAY IS a deeply caring and 
committed staff willing to treat 
these stud«nts as human beings, 
willing to berom^* involved in eveiy 
aspect of students' liven whether 
it be iamily, street, health care, 
court or social welfare, and 
willing to adapt the curriculum and 
the program to meet the needs of 
each individual . We art- blessed 
with such a staff at STAY - 

Our teachers and counselors 
make fre<tuent home visits, go to 
couit ot social welfare aacriCics 
with our students and maintain a 
fji.rm but caring f ami 1 y -ori ent ed 
eViVironment at STAY. We do make 
demands on our students and we do 
have expectations but we tailor 
those to each individual. We are 
willing to give students second, 
third/ and fourth chances; we also 
have to cut the strings sometimes 
when a student is jeopardising the 
program as a whole by his or her 
behavior or shows nc interest in 
succeeding . 

After students complete their 
one year at STAY, an intensis^e 
counseling session fsometimes more 
than one if necessary) is 
undertaken with teacher and 
counselor to advis* the student on 
their future plans and goals. The 



assessment profile and all tht 
experiences at STAY are brought to 
bear to help the students make the 
brat choices. 

We have begun a follow-up 
program. Up to this point we have 
only had the students for one year, 
usually an academic year afid a 
sumrr.ec cession. Conse^juent 1 y , we 
n<*ed to know what impact we have 
had on students down the road. '.The 
tol low-up program was begun on an 
informal basis this year. We 
u'jj;i£ed the informal contacts we 
had with students trom the previou/i 
two years. 41 of the students frorr^ 
those years (3S from 1987-1988) 
contacted us. Of those who 
contacted us. 90% were either still 
working, or in school, or both. 

This year we intend to 
undertake a more inteiisive follow- 
up program. In the firot week of 
school our counselors will attempt 
in contact each one of their 
studontr. from the previous year, 
find out what their plans are, and 
encourage them to carry these plans 
out. Me will then check again 
during final ex»in weeks in January 
and June, compile that information* 
and combine it with whatever 
informal contacts we make to get a 
sense of our impact. 

We will also be carrying over 
some of our students from 1988- 
1989. This is an experiment to see 
how a second year works. In the 
past, limitations on JTPA support 
and the somewhat repetitive nature 
of the curriculum militated against 
continuation. We hope we have 
worked out some of those problems. 

There are some concerns or 
questions on which work is being 
done. The one-year limitation was 
one. A second has been the 
repet i tiveness of the curriculum. 
This year we introduced and/or 
worked on a series of options for 
students. Some variety is 
necessary to keep up their 
interest. We introduced a new 
reading, discussion and writiiuj 
program and we maintain and 
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constantly expand a library of 
popular and ol»ssic books. We jire 
developing and expanding a program 
of African-American studies 
materials with which students may 
work. We are alao introducing a 
modified functional component and 
the CCP Social Studies course. 

Another need we have di.«rjcui5fled 
is for more proactive counseling. 
We lose students or have prohl^ma 
With students at fairly pradictabie 
times. For example, when students 
turn 18 or get their first check or 
are on vacations ther* are 
problems. We need to discuss these 
issues and others with students 
before the fact and help them 
develop strategies to avoid 
disaster. It is our hope that the 
new modified guidance anci 
functional component of our program 
will give us a means to deal with 
these issues. 

Lastly, there are some 
students with whom we have not been 
able to work. We must be able to 
find something positive with which 
to work, and we look very hard. 
However, it the student does not 
really want to be «ith us, or Is 
too hoDtilo. or ia unemployable for 
some reason, then we are unable to 
work with them. Additionally, 
between 25 and 30 percent of the 
students we do accept drop out or 
fail to complete the program. 

We cannot substantially 
further alter the character of STAY 
to deal with these groups. We must 
work with those with whom we have 
been and can be successful . Our 
experience suggestc: the need for 
even more adaptable street outreach 
programs for these other young 
people. Programs that go out 
luoking for thf-m ar 1 just try to 
get them involved in Something 
positive. That is not our 
function. We are most successful 
with 17-19 year-olds who arc able 
to make some kind of comr^i tm?»nt , 
however limited and fragile. 
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A historical background shows Ihe me6 for 
technology literacy in tcjdays workforce. 
Technology literacy is defined as the miss- 
ing llrik between basic skills instruction and 
machine-specific training. The thinking 
pyramid model Is proposed as an effective 
method of problem solving In technology 
training. The qualities thai make a person 
technologically litf^raia are enumerated; 
special emphasis is given to an exannlnation 
of problam-solving and teamwork skill:;. 
Finally, there is a summary of a pertinent 
current lebate: is the private sector or the 
public sector responsible for technology 
literacy training? Emphasis is given to the 
Committee on Education and Labor Report 
submitted by Chairman Hawkins to accom- 
pany H.R. 7 and other documents describ- 
ing the dramalic new feaiures of the Carl D, 
Perkins Applied Technology Education 
Amendments of 1989. 

As Director of Marketing for the Advanced 
Center for Technology Training (ACTT), 
Paul Agosta is responsible for the develop- 
ment and implementation of the sales and 
marketing strategies for ACTT's curriculum 
and services. His experience in computer 
sales and public education prepared him 
well for his position; hecametoACTf 
familiar with both the industrial and educa- 
tion markets, and he has helped ACTT 
become a nationally recognized leader in 
technotogy literacy training. His solid lead- 
ership and organizational skills have also 
been an asset. 

Mr. Agosta receiv(vJ his bachelor of science 
degree from Michigan State University and 
his master's degree from Wayne State 
University. He is active In numerous training 
and education trade associations, including 
the American Vocational Association, the 
American Society for Training & Develop- 
ment, and the Oakland University Education 
Specialist Steering Committee. 



My objectives today are to: 

• Define the new basic skills — key 
among them technology literacy 

• increase your understanding of what 
Is entailed in technology literacy 
training that distinguishes it from 
other sorts of literacy training 

♦ Define the role of that training in 
producing an economically competi- 
tive workforce 

♦ Provide an example of an approach 
that works to address the new basic 
skills training with an emphasis on 
technology literacy training 

To understand how a technologically illiter- 
ate workforce Impacts the economy of the 
United States, consider the comments made 
by Dr, Lester Thurow at a recent conference 
of City Managers. "At the end of WorkJ War 
II we were 75% of the Worid GNP. As late 
as 1960 we were 50% of the Worid GNP. 
Today we are just 23% of the world GNP. If 
you think about what is the competitive edge 
that any country has, it's something that's 
under your jurisdiction. The thing about 
which we compete [in the worW] ic. What's 
the quality of the kxaJ workforce in terms of 
education and skills? , . . if you took at the 
education and skills of our workforce, we 
just don1 match up very well.*^ 

In the nineteenth century, during the Indus- 
trial Revolution, the United States experi- 
enced rapid growth and bocam© the leading 
industrialized nation in the worid. The 
availability of an educated workforce proved 
to be an important aspect of that succ-ess. 
Consider the foltowing analysis of American 
incJustry during the 1850$: 

"A fourth reason offered by British ob- 
servers to explain American economic 
efficiency was an educational system 
that had produced widespread literacy 
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and 'adaptive versatility' among Ameri- 
can workers. By contrast a British 
workman trained by long apprentice- 
ship 'in the trade' rather than in schools 
lacked Ihe ductility of mind and the 
readiness of apprehension for a new 
thing' and was ^unwilling to change the 
methods which he has been used to,' 
according to an English manufacturer. '^^ 

Compare this observation with a recent 
statement made by Former U.S. Secretary 
of Labor William Brock: America needs an 
educational system with "much more em- 
phasis on flexible training that allows people 
to adapt to technologies as they constantly 
change around them in the work place." 

This remark has been hailed as innovative 
and visionary but we can see it Is simply 
returning to the educational precepts and 
values that were originally responsible for 
America's industrial development. What is 
required of America's educational system 
today? 

I frequently hear discussion as to the pur- 
pose of education. Should education re- 
spond to business pressures and prepare 
students for specific jobs or should educa- 
tion prepare students for the future in which 
they will live? Alan Bloom in The Closing of 
the American M/nd observes how "A highly 
trained computer specialist need not have 
had any more learning about morals, politics 
or religion than the most ignorant of per- 
sons." Those believing education should 
provide a more liberal arts background 
should take note of the recent statements 
made by industry leaders. It appears the 
ultimate goal of educators and industry's 
perceived need in its entry-level wori<force 
are merging. David Kearns, Chairman and 
CEO, Xerox Corporation stated, "Indeed, the 
last thing Xerox and other high-tech compa- 
nies need is vocational education. We need 
employees who are broadly and deeply 



educated, men and women who are 'liber- 
ally' educated.''^ 

I am concemed that Keams* statement 
regarding vocational education is an 
example of a polarization which Is occurring 
In the education field. Compare Kearns' 
comment with one made by Charles H. 
Buzzell, Executive Director of the American 
Vocational Association, "Reading the 
popular press, it is easy to come away with 
the feeling that traditional vocational 
education programs are no longer 
appropriate at any level. . . . What absolute 
nonsense! Contrary to what some would 
say, employers large and small expect us to 
prepare students to arrive on the job ready 
to be productive."* I believe both gentlemen 
are correct. We need a vocational educa- 
tion system which delivers the new basic 
skills Industry needs, but in an applied tech- 
nological setting, and we need the general 
education system to adopt creative instruc- 
tion in applied math, physics, and science. 

The New Definition of Literacy 

We must put into perspective the "wide- 
spread literacy** which the British observers 
identified in the United States during the 
1850s. At that time, the commonly under- 
stood definition of basic literacy was being 
able to read and sign your own name. That 
notion was followed by a definition of simple 
literacy which included being able to read 
and comprehend short sentences. Brock's 
suggestion that we graduate workers who 
can adapt to technologies as they change 
around them in the wori<pIace requires a 
much higher level of literacy than was found 
in the "adaptive versatility" of the American 
workers In the 1850s. This level of literacy 
is referred to as functional literacy. 

Functional literacy includes the basic 
academic skills as well as knowledge in the 
areas of personal and interpersonal skills, 
communication, comprehension, quantifica- 
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tion, critical thinking, and technology literacy 
skills, in addition one must be able to apply 
those strategies that permit individuals to 
adapt information and skills for use in 
unfamiliar as well as familiar situations and 
contexts. 

In the past, this combination of skills was 
seen as representing two distinct levels of 
skills — basic and higher-order Today both 
skills are necessary. Together they will be 
referred to as the new basic skills, skills 
required for jobs we traditionally considered 
lower-level. 

Our experience with today's American 
workforce suggests that effective technologi- 
cal training must have three components: 
basic skills Xra:in\nQ (reading comprehension 
and math skills), machine-specific training, 
and training to bridge the gap between 
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them. This intermediary training is 
technology literacy (front-end training). 



Analysts have identified the lack of both 
basic and technology literacy training as a 
major problem in successfully implementing 
automated manufacturing. Roger Smith, 
chairman and chief executive officer of the 
General Motors Corporation, admitted that 
GM has to implement more ''upfront educa- 
tion and training of our workforce before 
high technology is Introduced."^ A two- 
year federal study commissioned by the 
National Academy of Engineering and re- 
leased on June 17, 1987, also identified the 
lack of technology training programs. 

The comprehensive objective of technology 
literacy training is to produce workers who 
do not have to be "retooled" as technology 
changes. Such an outcome provides 
greater use of existing human resources. 



and also brings the most effective return on 
expenditures for training resources. 

To achieve this objective, we need a new 
way of thinking about learning. Because 
technology will continually change the 
worker's job, the wori<er will have to master 
new information and skills continually as 
well. Our concept of training must also 
move beyond that of training woricers in 
single, static skills to one of preparing work- 
ers to function in complex, ever-changing 
environments. 

The skills we are talking about here are 
generic and transferable: in a word, they are 
employability skills. We can identify four 
distinct kinds: 

Traditional basic skills 
Problem-solving skills 
Teamworic skills 
Technology Literacy 

Traditional Basic Skilis 

Historically, ^^roviderc of machine-specific 
training failed to identify the critical enabling 
skills needed to understand their training. 
For this reason, as training for automated 
equipment was introduced in this country 
during the last decade, the basic skills 
problem surfaced. Many adults in the 
workforce today do not have the necessary 
math, reading, and study skills needed to 
cope with the training for this new 
technology. 

ACTT training begins with a criterion-refer- 
enced diagnostic assessment procedure 
that determines whether entering trainees 
have the necessary math, reading, and 
study skills to understand and work with the 
curriculum. In addition, a second assess- 
ment procedure assists ACTT in evaluating 
each trainee's technology literacy and readi- 
ness to undergo machine-specific training. 
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AC7T has incorporated a diagnostic assess- 
ment procedure to assist in identifying 
trainees' areas of need and guide them 
toward targeted remediation. This step Is 
most important for guaranteeing successful 
mastery of the technology literacy curricu- 
lum. This allowed us to design the diagnos- 
tic procedure that provides trainees with 
inventory assessments of their math and 
reading comprehension skills as »*hey relate 
to the technology literacy curriculum. A few 
of the specific math skills we assess include: 
Adding and subtracting three-digit numbers. 
Identifying polygons, and understanding the 
X.Y coordinates. 

We believe specific math and reading skills 
should be remediated as needed, at the 
time when the subject matter is introduced 
in the technology curriculum. This approach 
differs from separate or up-front skills train- 
ing. Although there is on-going discussion 
In the educational community about this 
integrated approach to remediation, ACTT 
has had very positive outcomes in its JTPA- 
funded high school dropout programs. The 
ACTT approach neutralizes potential sensi- 
tivity a learner may have toward remedia- 
tion, and doesn't withhold the motivating 
opportunity to work directly with the technol- 
ogy workstation. 

Trainees who lack specific reading or math 
skills that will be required to master the 
training modules are referred to appropnate 
instructional materials for targeted remedia- 
tion. Trainees will also be trained in Indi- 
vidualized Self-paced Instruction techniques 
to ensure their acquisition of the basic skills 
necessary for success In the technology 
literacy program. 

Problem-solving Skills 

The ability to process information using 
abstract problem-solving skills (what Piaget 
defined as the fourth level of thinking^) is 



critical for workers in a high-tech workplace. 
In a study performed at the Center for 
Reemployment Services (CRS) in Char- 
leston, South Carolina, researchers con- 
cluded, "Concrete thinking patterns 
. . . can make a person unemployable and 
eventually unable to survive In a high-tech 
world that increasingly calls for abstract 
thinking skills. 

"Educators have assumed that people 
advance frc.n concrete to abstract thinking 
by their early teens, but several psychologi- 
cal researchers have recently concluded 
that between 50 percent and 70 percent of 
adults have not achieved fourth-level 
thought."'' ACTTs technology literacy 
training is based on a classical educational 
model of how human beings reason called 
the "thinking pyramid." This model pro- 
duced a design for technology training that 
goes beyond skills and procedures to pre- 
pare workers to respond to changes in their 
working world. 




The thinking pyramid epitomizes problem 
solving. We move up, down, or around the 
levels of thinking shown on the faces of the 
pyramid, with the back faces representing 
different, but related, topics. In problem 
solving we move upward from concrete data 
to work out procedures, form theories, and 
draw abstract conclusions. We move back 
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down to more concrete thinking when we 
consolidate information, apply it to a prob- 
lem, and test our solution. When we teach 
people these analytic skills along with, and 
applied to, technical information, they learn 
to solve existing, as well as new, problemc 
by using their own internal problem-solving 
resources. 

Educators are frequently criticized today for 
teaching just facts. Ironically, a primary 
objective of our front-end training is to 
graduate workers who can learn from facts 
and apply those facts to new processes or 
machines. By graduating workers who are 
comfortable with moving up and down this 
learning pyramid, you are graduating work- 
ers who can digest facts and require signifi- 
cantly less on-the-job training each time new 
machines or processes are introduced. 
Motorola Director of Training William Wig- 
genhorn explained why it cost more to teach 
Statistical Process Control to American 
workers than it cost to teach the same 
process to Japanese workers. "The Japa- 
nese simply hand their employees a book. 
American workers must first learn to read."^ 

ACTT has experienced significant success 
in developing these abstract problem-solv- 
ing skills through a modular, hands-on, 
systems approach to teaching technology 
literacy. Trainees begin to develop problem- 
solving skills two-dimensionally using the 
LOGO programming language on the com- 
puter. This language provides immediate 
concrete results (movement on the screen) 
from abstract instructions. Too often in our 
educational experience we have been led to 
believe that there is a right answer and a 
wrong answer to a problem. Lauren 
Resnick, in her definition of higher order 
thinking skills included ~ "Yielding multiple 
solutions.*** Seymour Papert discovered in 
the early seventies that LOGO overcame 
this "got It" or "got it wrong" barrier by 
teaching students to ask the question: is it 



fixable?'° LOGO also permits the mastery 
of several skills simultaneously through 
parallel or incidental learning. These skills 
Include: basic math, geometry, problem- 
solving, as well as computer programming 
concepts. 

The advanced portions of the curriculum 
build on this Logo programming foundation 
by incorporating hands-on assignments with 
elements of technology (robots, sensors, 
stepper motors, servo motors, pneumatics, 
and logic control) to further develop the 
basic and higher order thinking skills. In 
each assignment within the curriculum, 
some part of the hands-on workstation is 
used to master the objectives of the module. 
In essence we utilize an exciting "carrot" 
which holds the trainees' interest and tie the 
conceptual to the concrete. LOGO is the 
"carrot" in the eariy phases of the material, 
while the robot or sensors become the 
"cerrot" in the more advanced phases of the 
material. 

Teamwork Skills 

Michigan Governor James J. Blanchard 
convened an Employability Skills Task 
Force in November, 1987, and charged it 
with identifying the generic skills and behav- 
iors employers believed to be Important 
across a broad range of business, service, 
and industrial sector jobs. The task force 
identified the following skills profile for team- 
work skills : 

Teamwork Skills 
(Those skills needed to work with others on a job) 
MtCHiGAN Employers Want a Person Who Can: 

• Identify with the goals, norms, values, 
customs, and culture of the group. 

• Communicate with all members of a 
group. 

• Show sensitivity to the thoughts and 
opinions of others in a group. 
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• Use a team approach to identify prob- 
lems and devise solutions to get a job 
done. 

• Show sensitivity to the needs of women, 
and ethnic and racial minorities. 

• Be loyal to a group. 

These required teamwork skills impose 
significant changes on the methodology of 
training in the classroom. For example, we 
encourage two people to a workstation in 
the beginning modules of our curriculum. 
During the more advanced projects we 
encourage three people to a workstation. 
Time is spent during ourtrain-the-trainer 
program to instnjct trainers on building 
groups, rotating the participants of each 
group during the course of the program, and 
dealing with problems that surface between 
members of the group. After all, is it reason- 
able to continue to insist that trainees work 
one~on-one at computer terminals or inter- 
active video systems when the real worki 
wants workers with strong communication 
and teamwork skills? 

An example of the results from learning in 
groups surfaced during a JTPA-funded 
summer youth program at Washtenaw 
Community College, located in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The program consisted of ten 
economically disadvantaged youth between 
the ages of fifteen and eighteen exposed to 
our curriculum and methodology. Four of 
the participants were runaways from Detroit 
staying in halfway houses in Washtenaw 
County. When asked what's the most 
important thing you've learned from the 
program, apart from the technical content?, 
one student responded, **Teamwork . . . 
Sometimes we disagree on how to solve a 
problem, so we try it both ways. We've 
learned that getting the right end result Is 
more important than someone's pride get- 
ting in the way of cooperation."^^ 

Technology Literacy 



As I stated at the beginning of this presenta- 
tion, one of my objectives today is to 
heighten your understanding of technology 
literacy training. I wouW now like to focus 
on the middle box of our three-box model, 
technology literacy training. 

Michael Dyrenfurth of the University of 
Missouri jokingly defines a technologically 
iUitfiiala person as one whose video tape 
recorder is still blinking 12:00 PM. But what 
does it mean to be technologically literate ? 
First of all, let me clarify an important point. 
Being computer literate alone is not sutii- 
cient reason to be considered technologi- 
cally literate. Too often in this country we 
teach our students a few lines of basic 
programming, a spreadsheet, and/or a word 
processor, and sit back and marvel at how 
technologically literate our students have 
become, or we use the computer as a tool In 
the learning process, or computer aided 
instnjction (CAI) as it is called. While this 
may aid in the learning process it is not 
necessarily adding to the technology literacy 
level of the student. Let's not confuse 
instructional technology with technology 
instruction. Computer literacy is a part — 
but a small part — of technology literacy. 

As defined by the Engineering Concepts 
Curriculum Project at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, a technologically literate 
person: 

• Can use the decision-making process 
etiectively. 

• Can make valid predictions from mod- 
els. 

• Can use models to simulate real situ- 
ations. 

• Can use optimization techniques in 
making real workj decisions as well as 
in classroom situations. 

• Can demonstrate how feedback is 
used to control social, political, eco- 
nomic, ecological, biological, mechani- 
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cal, and technological systems. 

• Can predict from models when a sys- 
tem might become unstable. 

• Can communicate with machines so 
that he or she uses the machine effec- 
tively. 

• Is familiar enough with logic and logic 
circuits to understand that complex 
computers are made from simple 
circuits. 

• Is willing to use the tools of technology 
to attempt solutions to real problems. 

• Probes for causal relationships be- 
tween science, technology and society. 

• Questions the possible effects of tech- 
nological "improvements- on the envi- 
ronment. 

• Weighs the relative merits and risks of 
new products and processes. 

• Recognizes the development of criteria 
and stating of constraints as subjective 
activities. 

• Recognizes that technology will create 
entirely new possibilities for society. 
As a result the world will be a different 
place to live in the future, and that only 
knowledge of both technology and 
humanity can insure that it will be a 
better place to live in.^^ 

The preceding characteristics provide an 
excellent listing of many of the skills re- 
quired of a technologically literate person. 
Understanding the explanation of the four 
generic employabllity skills. I would like to 
suggest a guideline for technology instruc- 
tion. 

• Supporting Subjects — physics, 
mathematics (equations, geometry, 
algebra, and binary numbers), and 
systems. 

• Electronics — basic logic elements, 
electronic components, circuits, 
analog and digital sensing devices. 



• Computers — Operating system, 
programming, memory-mapped input/ 
output. 

• Robotics — robot programming, drive 
systems (servo motors, stepper 
motors, pneumatics, and hydraulics), 
coordinate systems, end-effectors, 
machine vision, computer control. 

• Applications — integration of automa- 
tion, applications criteria, artificial 
intelligence. 

• Social and Economic Issues — 
historical survey, impact of technol- 
ogy (on wori< environment, individu- 
als, and society), microeconomics, 
and macroeconomics. 

Guide on the Side Rather Than a Sage on 
the Staga 

One of ACTT's functions is to train trainers, 
rather than to provide training directly. The 
methods an instructor uses can facilitate the 
technology literacy learning process dra- 
matically. We like to say that the trainer we 
graduate acts like "a guide on the side 
rather than a sage on the stage - 

instructors rrust be comfortable in situations 
where trainees have more control over the 
learning process. Instnjctors cannot be 
threatened with classrooms where the 
trainees may have more first-hand knowl- 
edge of the content than the instructor. 

Remember, Einstein was removed from • 
school because he continued to ask ques- 
tions that his teachers could not answer. 
We can be thankful that Einstein's mother 
encouraged him to continue asking those 
questions. The same is true for the technol- 
ogy literacy instructor. It is imperative that 
instructors encourage students to go beyond 
the restraints of formal curricula. Instructors 
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who can encourage trainees to release their 
intuitlveness will find the learning process 
proceeds further and faster than imagined. 

Public or Private Funding 

The final issue to discuss Is the funding 
source for technology literacy programs. Is 
this kind of training an extension of one's 
basic skills and therefore the responsibility 
of the traditional education system? Oris 
this training job related and therefore the 
responsibility of the employer to provide? 

Education Training 
Public Sactor Prlvata Sactor 
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The three-box model described earlier 
shows easy solutions for the left and right 
boxes. Most people are in agreement that 
the box on the left is called "education" and 
the public sector of the economy is respon- 
sible for its funding. The box on the right is 
called draining" and the private sector (em- 
ployer) is responsible for its funding. The 
box In the middle is not as easy to describe. 
To some it Is personal enhancement and to 
others it is job-reiated. 

The skills included in the characteristics of a 
technologically literate person are skills 
which should be mastered upon graduation 
from high school. However, as long as we 
are dealing with a current workforce which is 
deficient in these skills* some form of joint 
partnership must be developed by industry, 
government, and the individual, to provide 
this training. 

We can see the importance of a technologi- 
caily literate workforce on the American 
competitiveness. It is up to all of us to 
explore new ways with which to achieve our 
goal of a technology literate America. Only 
through cooperation among the various 
segments of the public and private sectors 
can we tnjly succeed in the monumental 
endeavor. 



^ Excerpt from The Zero-Sum Solution, delivered 
at the 73rd Annual Conterence. Intemationai City 
Management Association. Montreal. Canada. 
October 25-28. 1987, Lester 0. Thurow, Profes- 
sor and Dean. Sloan School ot Business Admini- 
stration. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

2 McPherson, James M. , Battle Cry of Freedom . 
Tha Civil War Pra (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1968). pp. 18-19. 

' Keams. DavW T. & Doyle. Denis P.. Winning The 
Brain Race (San Frandsco: institute for Contem- 
porary Studies. 1988). p. 4. 

* Buzzell. Charles H.. "JotJ-spedfic Skills: A 
Renewed Commitment.' Vocational Education 
Journal. August, 1988. p. 8. 

* 'GM to Char>ge Development Of Technology." 
The Wall Street Journal. July 28. 1986. 

« Papert. Seymour. Mind Storms (New Vori<: Basic 
Books. Inc.. Publishers. 1980). pp. 156-164. 

^ Cameron, Carotee. "'Logo Leads Adults to 
Fourth-level Thought." Education Cftmptrter 
NfittS. February 25. 1987. pp. 5-6. 

* Perry. Nancy J.. "The Education Crisis: What 
Business Can Do." £Qilunfi> July 4. 1988. p. 72. 

* Resnlck. Lauren B.. 1987 PresWential Address. 
"Learning m School and Out." Educational 
Researcher. December. 1987. 

Papert. Seynx>ur. Mind Storm<; (New Vom: Basic 
Books, Inc.. Publishers. 1980). p. 23. 

"ACTT a Big Success with JTPA Summer Youth 
Program." ACTT Now Newslfttter. October. 1988. 
p.1. 

Uao, T.. & Plel. E. (1970). Toward technotogical 
literacy. Enoineerinq Concepts Curricutum 
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URBAN MINORITIES AS NATURAL RESOURCE PROFESSIONALS 
THE BLM/WAYNE COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE MODEL 



BY: LARRY HAMILTON 
SANDY AUSTIN 
BARBARA HOLLWAY 



Abstract 

As part of its program to increase minority and 
women employment opportunities, the Bureau 
of Land Management (BLM), Department of 
Interior, participated in a program with Wayne 
County Community College (WCCC), Detroit, 
Michigan, to develop and instruct classes in 
natural resource management. Eight BLM 
instructors designed and taught two courses at 
WCCC during the winter and fall semesters of 
1 989: (1 ) Public Policy and Federal Land Use 
Management and (2) Environmental 
Conservation on Federal Lands, WCCC students 
completing this curriculum with a 2.5 or better 
grade average can transfer directly to the 
University of Michigan's Natural Resource 
Baccalaureate Degree program. Initial student 
andfaculty feedback has been extremely positive, 
but the program will need to be evaluated 
thoroughly after 3 to 4 years to determine if it 
continues to meet BLM objectives. Many other 
colleges and universities with high minority 
enrollments have expressed interest in the 
program, which will serve as a model for similar 
efforts. 



Introduction/Background 

Executive Order 12320, signed by President 
Reagan on September 15, 1981 , and Executive 
Order 12677, signed by President Bush on April 
28, 1989, direct federal agencies to increase 
opportunities for historically Black colleges and 
universities (HBCUs) to participate in federally 
sponsored programs. These Presidential orders 
also require federal agencies to prepare annual 
plans for assisting HBCUs. 

In October 1988, few Black men or women 
were employed by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (BLM) in range conservation, general 
biological science, or forestry occupations. To 
help remedy this situation, BLM's Affirmative 
Employment Program (AEP) Plan recognizes 
the need to reach out to minorities by assigning 
more BLM employees (under the Intergovern- 
mental Personnel Act) to teaching positions at 
historically Black colleges and universities and 
other institutions with high minority enrollments. 
The AEP also instructs BLM to continue using 
its Cooperative Education Program to increase 
the number of minorities and women in profes- 
sional occupations. 

Recognizing the current under-representa- 
tion of minorities in all natural resource fields 
in our organization and the lack of qualified mi- 
nority candidates, BLM began a program to in- 
crease representation of Black professionals. In 
1987, representatives from the BLM Washing- 
ton, D.C. Headquarters Office attended a 
"Historically Black Colleges and Universities" 
conference in Birmingham, Alabama. In atten- 
dance were presidents and administrators of 2- 
year colleges, meeting to devise strategies for 
integrating students from 2-year programs into 
4-year programs. 

Encouraged by the conference, BLM joined 
a cooperative effort with Wayne County Com- 
munity College's (WCCC, Detroit, Michigan) 
newly developed Natural Resource Associate 
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Degree program. BLM agreed to design instruc- 
tion for two 3-credit hour natural resource 
courses— 101 - Public Policy and Federal Land 
Use Management and 201 - Environmental 
Conservation on Federal Lands— an6 to provide 
instructors who would begin teaching classes 
during the winter semester of 1989. Further- 
more, under an articulation agreement with the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, WCCC 
students with grade point averages of at least 
2.5 in two natural resource courses could transfer 
directly to the University of Michigan's Natural 
Resource Baccalaureate Degree program. 

Program Peveiopment 

BLM recruited employees to teach at WCCC 
through an internal memorandum to all field 
offices. The University of Michigan and WCCC 
required those participating in the program and 
qualifying as adjunct faculty have at least a 
master's degree, and BLM required that partici- 
pants be full-time employees. 

In July 1988, eight BLM employees were 
selected to serve on the original instructor team. 
The following October, the team attended the 
Phoenix ""raining Center's Instructor Seminar, 
a 1-week course teaching how to design and 
instruct lessons using participative methods. 
After this training, the team met with WCCC staff 
members to determine course objectives, outline 
the eight units for Course 101, and prepare 
action plans for the remaining tasks. Course 
outlines were submitted to WCCC for course 
accreditation, and team members completed 
designing the instruction at their home offices. 
Each of the eight team members was respon- 
sible for designing and presenting lessons 
covering a 2-week session of the 16-week 
semester. The team signed Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act (IPA) agreements to become 
WCCC adjunct faculty beginning in the winter 
of 1989. 

In early January 1989, the BLM instructors 
met with staff from WCCC and University of 
Michigan, attending an orientation session and 
a reception in their honor. Also during this 
meeting, the instructors prepared course 
objectives and an initial outline for Course 201 » 



to be offered in the fall of 1989. 

BLM instructors planned their travel to and 
from Detroit for the winter semester, and an 
apartment was leased for the semester at Tro!- 
ley Plaza, about 1 mile from campus, allowing 
instructors to stay in a central location and have 
the benefit of each other's notes and comments 
about students. BLM instructors also kept a 
running record of each student's test scores. 

The team devised a system of computing 
grades in which instructors designed and con- 
ducted a 1 00-point test at the end of each of 
the seven 2-week sessions. Students were per- 
mitted to drop the lowest of the seven scores, 
and the final semester grade consisted of the 
average of the remaining six scores. 

Two sections of the 3-hour Course 1 01 , Public 
Policy and Federal Land Use Management.v^ere 
offered during the winter semester. Each instruc- 
tor taught a daytime and an evening class during 
their 2-week session. In addition, one instructor 
led an option al Saturday field trip to Pelee National 
Park in Canada to identify birds and examine 
the use of different habitat types. Twenty-five 
students completed the course. Both students 
and instructors evaluated each 2-week session. 

During the summer 1989, five WCCC stu- 
dents volunteered to work for 2 weeks at BLM 
field offices. BLM paid $200 each for their trans- 
portation from Detroit to the site (one to Oregon, 
four to Wyoming), where they lived in BLM 
housing. The Wyoming volunteers spent 2 days 
at the annual meeting of the Wildlife Society in 
Teton Park, Wyoming, learning about fire ecology 
in Yellowstone National Park. For the remainder 
of the 2 weeks the Wyoming volunteers moni- 
tored riparian zones and conducted stream 
channel morphology studies. The volunteers 
found their experience to be valuable, and some 
expressed an interest in making natural resource 
management a career. Course 201, Environ- 
mental Conservation on Federal Lands, was 
designed by the same adjunct faculty team as 
Course 101 and is being taught in the fall 1989 
semester along with Course 101. The teaching 
of two sessions each of Courses 101 and 201 
in Fall 1 989 has resulted in an excessively heavy 
schedule for the instnjctors. Every class is being 
taught on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and instruc- 
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tors are having to teach from 1 0 in the morning 
to 10 at night with little break time. This burnout 
problem can be avoided by the early planning 
of a reasonable schedule. The winter session 
has a much better schedule. 

Since BLM planned to phase out and replace 
the original instructors, a second memo solic- 
iting instructors was sent to BLM field offices in 
April 1989. Over 30 applicants responded. As 
other institutions express interest in such 
cooperative efforts, more BLM employees will 
need to be trained as instructors. 

BLM's original intent was to remain active in 
the program with WCCC until 1 992, when WCCC 
would hire a natural resource professor to teach 
the curriculum. BLM would then retain owner- 
ship of the course materials, authorizing WCCC 
to use the lesson plans to teach the courses. 
BLM, however, expects to remain involved 
through the Cooperative Education program and 
recruitment of University of Michigan graduates. 

For this effort to be successful, the Cooperative 
Education Program (Co-op Ed) must be 
emphasized and implemented. The Bureau's 
Co-op Ed Program hires students intermittently 
as paid employees when they are not attending 
college. This program lets BLM provide a 
productive work experience and allows the 
student an opportunity to preview the Bureau 
as a potential employer. Under this program, 
students are screened at their colleges, 
interviewed for designated positions, and if 
selected sign an agreement with BLM. Although 
BLM is not required to employ the student after 
graduation and completion of the Co-op Ed 
program and the student is not obligated to work 
for BLM, the intent of cooperative education is 
to have the student work for the Bureau. 

The Volunteer program also helps students 
decide whether to work for BLM. Although 
volunteers are not paid salaries, BLM can 
reimburse them for travel and living expenses. 
Because the Volunteer program does not require 
an agreement with the college, BLM can 
accommodate many more students without a 
commitment at such an early stage in the 
student's experience. The listing in Figure I 
compares the differences between the Co-op Ed 
and Volunteer programs. 



RfiRiiltR and Observations 

The following are results of and obsen/ations 
from the first year of the BLM-WCCC natural 
resource program. 

0 Comments from students and instructors 
on Course 101 were extremely favorable. 
Recommendations for revising individual 
sessions will be incorporated before the 
course is offered again. 

0 Although WCCC and the University of 
Michigan gave tremendous support for the 
program, the program needs a written 
document listing specific tasks and 
responsibilities for all involved. An 
agreement to provide administrative 
support, including grading procedures, and 
logistical needs would have eased the 
load on BLM instructors. 

0 Externally, the publicity for the program 
included a news release, a televised press 
conference and participation in a televised 
round table discussion. To increase visi- 
bility of the program within BLM, we plan 
to publish newsletter articles and produce 
a short news story for the BLM Video 
Magazine. 

o The adjunct faculty would like to add a lab 
to Course 101 beginning in fall of 1990. 
One credit hour would be added to the 
course, and 4 hours would be added to 
each 2-week session. Lab exercises could 
include field trips, tours, indoor lab exer- 
cises, and visits to museums or Univer- 
sity of Michigan graduate projects. 

o The BLM Washington D.C. Office asked 
the Phoenix Training Center to formally 
produce the lesson plans developed by 
the adjunct faculty. Final lesson plans need 
to be prepared to help new instructors en- 
tering the program. In addition to submit- 
ting lesson plans and outlines, BLM 
instructors are audio taping their presen- 
tations during the fall 1989 semester. 
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FIGURg ! Differences between the Volunteer 
and Cooperative Edjcation programs 



CQQperative Education 



Volunteer 



Agreement needed between BLM and institution. 
Student and BLM sign contract. 

Students apply and are appointed competitively. 

Limited number of positions in BLM. 

Student must pay first-time travel to worksites 

Salary paid (usually starts at about $5.S0/hour). 

Neither student nor BLM is obligated to continue 
agreement, but placing student in permanent, 
full-time position is goal of program. 

May apply work experience for college credit. 

Formal performance evaluation system. 

Obligates a position. 



No formal agreement needed. 

Student and BLM sign volunteer services 
agreement. 

Students apply and are appointed non- 
competitively. 

Unlimited opportunities for volunteers than for 
co-op ed students. 

BLM can reimburse travel and accommodations 
(housing & food). 

No wages can be paid. 

Neither student nor BLM is obligated to continue 
agreement; placing volunteer in a full-time, paid 
position is nioi goal of program 

May apply work experience for college credit. 

Formal performance evaluation system. 

Does not obligate a position. 



These tapes will give Training Center 
education specialists another tool to help 
document classes taught if information is 
missing from the original lesson plans. 

0 BLM's interna) budgeting process for this 
project needed some revision. Although 
we had the support of local field managers, 
a separate budget account managed at 
the headquarters level would increase 
effectiveness. An estimated $200,000 will 
be spent through fiscal year 1990— from 
the initial idea to course design, 
implementation at WCCC, and production 
of final curriculum. The projected yearly 
costs; for the program in the future are 
approximately $75,000. 



0 Florida A&M and other institutions have 
expressed interest in this program. BLM 
intends to continue to establish this or 
similar programs at other institutions with 
high minority enrollment. 

0 Most of the current adjunct faculty will 
continue to teach at WCCC during the fall 
of 1989 and probably the winter of 1990. 
If an additional agreement is made with 
another Institution for the winter semes- 
ter, eight new faculty positions will need 
to be filled. Instructors will be selected on 
the basis of each individual's experience 
in the subject matter being taught. 
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o BLM anticipates recruiting women and 
minority candidates for additional adjunct 
faculty positions. The existing requirement 
of a master's degree to be eligible to 
instruct may be a barrier to recruiting 
qualified women and minority instructors. 
We would recommend that work experi- 
ence be substituted for the graduate de- 
gree requirement. 

0 BLM plans to evaluate this program after 
a 3 to 4 year period to reconsider costs 
and benefits. Students who take these 
courses will need to be tracked to deter- 
mine if they eamed a degree in natural 
resources from the University of Michigan 
and obtained a job with BLM or other 
agency in natural resource management. 
The evaluation will determine if the pro- 
gram continues to meet BLM objectives? 

Summary and Future Direction 

PBLM will continue to pursue the goal of in- 
creasing the number of minorities and women 



in professional occupations in its ranks until it 
achieves parity in the workforce. The experience 
with WCCC and the University of Michigan will 
serve as a model for other efforts to establish 
programs for recruiting minorities and women 
into the natural resource fields and eventual 
employment in BLM. Although historic demo- 
graphic data shows that managing natural re- 
sources typically has not attracted a large 
percentage of women and minorities, a major 
means of rectifying the past is to establish 
working agreements with colleges and univer- 
sities. These agreements will give students an 
opportunity to consider a career in natural re- 
source management during their first or second 
year of college. The continuation of the program 
and future direction will depend on the number 
of students who eventually elect to pursue a 
career in BLM. Our experience with WCCC re- 
inforces the fact that urban students are not 
aware of the career opportunities in the natu- 
ral resource fields. To attract minorities to these 
fields will require an ongoing educational effort 
throughout the United States. 
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PROVIDING TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN AND MINORITIES: AN OHIO PARTNERSHIP 



DANNY L. EVANS AND GARY D, GULKER 



Abstract 

Shawnee State University, a small university 
in rural, south-central Ohio, joined together 
with a government agency and a large private 
corporation to develop and implement a 
women and minority training program which 
would prepare participants for technical entry 
level positions. The program, "Technical 
Operator Training for Women and Minorities", 
was designed to assist the corporation in 
accomplishing its affirmative action 
employment goals. The purposes of the 
training program were threefold: (1) to 
expand recruitment sources of women and 
minority applicants in technical operations 
positions, (2) to stimulate minority interest in 
careers where there was low participation, 
and (3) to encourage the interest of women in 
careers which have been traditionally 
considered "male oriented" career fields. 
The goal of the program was to provide 
participants with a four-course series ( Electro 
Concepts, Basic Algebra, Fundamentals of 
Physics, and Fundamentals of Chemistry) 
required for "Chemical Operators" 
certification. Pre-assessment of the 
applicants utilizing ASSET, an academic 
assessment instrument designed by ACT, 
was done to identify strengths and help serve 
as a screening tool for candidates. Participant 
training consisted of regular college 
coursework (two courses per quarter) 
supplemented by a mutually supportive 
atmosphere-a "soft touch" approach which 
included the development of study skills, 
individualized instruction, small group tutoring 
services, and career counseling. The training 
was designed to provide maximum instruction 
while maintaining the individual contact so 
essential in working with the disadvantaged 
population. Participants renewed old skills 
and became acquainted with new ones as 
they developed general technical knowledge 
and became more competitive in today's 
technological job market 



3ackground 

The south-central area of Ohio is 
basically rural-small towns separated by hilly 
woodlands and farmland. As part of 
Appalachia, the region is characterized by: 
high unemployment rates, a high incidence of 
poverty, a deep family orientation, and a 
strong work ethic . 

According to the 1980 Census report 
and the most recent estimates of the Ohio 
Employment Services, Portsmouth, the 
largest city in the region has a population of 
about 26,000. The three-county region 
(Lawrence, Pike, and Scioto) population total 
is approximately 1 70,000. The minority 
population of 4650, mostly Black, represents 
only about 3 percent of the total. The labor 
force totals 62,1 00 workers of which 1 2 
percent are unemployed. Of the 1550 
minorities in the labor force, 215 (or about 
14%) are unemployed. Consequently, 
although unemployment rates are higher for 
minorities, such small numbers from which to 
recruit have created problems for businesses 
and industries trying to meet affirmative action 
goals. 

Shawnee State University in 
Portsmouth, was created by an act of the 
Ohio Legislature in 1 986. With roots as a 
regional campus of another Ohio university, 
as a technical college, and as a community 
college, Shawnee State has evidenced a 
strong commitment to community service. 

By helping to define the purposes and 
objectives of life-long (earning and community 
sen/ice, the institution, through the Office .of 
Continuing Education, assumes the 
leadership role in the educational and 
economic revitalization of region. Programs 
are designed for kindergarteners and senior 
citizens, dislocated workers and business 
managers, and high school dropouts and 
college graduates. Moreover, continuing 
education and community service is a 
cooperative venture which relies upon public 
interest and participation from individuals, 
organizations, schools, businesses, and 
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industries, to reach its fullest potential. 

To accomplish the University mission of 
providing opportunities for continuing 
personal and professional development, the 
following goals were developed: 

1. To identify continuing education 
needs of individual, organizations, and 
community groups within the service region. 

2. To endeavor to respond to 
developing community and regional needs 
with educational services and programs. 

3. To provide variety in programming 
formats utilizing the resources of the 
university. 

4. To increase the accessibility of 
education services to all persons of the 
community and the region throughout their 
lifetimes. 

The staff of the Office of Continuing 
Education and the Center for Business and 
Industry devotes much time in developing 
cooperative partnerships with government 
agencies and business and corporate clients. 
These relationship building efforts or 
networking linkages provide open avenues of 
discussion which lead to collaborative training 
efforts. This presentation focuses on the 
cooperative endeavors of the university, a 
government agency, and a private 
corporation as they identify training needs and 
develop a program to meet those needs. 

Program Description 

A representative of a large corporate 
client of the University contacted the Office of 
Continuing Education with a modest request: 
assist us in the development of a training 
program which will target women and 
minorities. Because of this expressed need, a 
joint meeting was quickly planned. 
Appropriate representative from both 
organizations, as well as, local JTPA officials 
were invited to participate in the preliminary 
discussions. 

The initial meeting focused on three 
major areas: (1 ) the Affirmative Action goals 
of the company were defined in terms of 
specific employee needs, (2) the appropriate 
training program to meet minimum 
qualifications for job entry was outlined and 
expanded, and (3) a strategy for recruitment 
of targeted population groups was established 
and a mechanism to finance participants was 
put into place. 



Since workers entering this job 
classification were already required to 
complete a four-course series at Shawnee 
State University, the client company would 
require the same series of the new trainees. 
This "technical operator" training had been 
previously offered to a number of current 
employees, employees on lay-off status, and 
other persons interested in working for the 
company. Previous classes over Ihe past nine- 
month period had netted over 300 total 
student participants. However, few minority 
students had been attracted. 

The University's experience with these 
four classes indicated that most of the 
participants were adults.over the age of 25, 
who had been away from the educational 
setting for a number of years. Consequently, 
many of them had a difficult time with the 
coursework. While the failure rate was not 
exceptionally high, a number of complaints 
were noted as to the academic rigors of the 
work. However, the fact was that two of the 
four courses were developmental or "pre- 
college preparatory in nature and the other 
two were basic freshman courses. 

All three partners agreed that to produce 
a successful program for women and minority 
participants would require some alterations in 
training methods. Therefore, the University 
proposed several changes in the curriculum 
delivery without changing the content. First, 
pre-assessment testing of the candidates 
would be necessary to identify those with the 
greatest potential to complete the coursework. 
Second, to further ensure their success, 
participants would be provided with additional 
support in the way of individualized instruction 
and small group tutoring. Finally, individual 
counseling and guidance services would be 
added to increase career awareness and 
potential for career growth. 

The Scioto County JTPA service 
provider proceeded to identify possible 
students from their pool of eligible candidates. 
These trainees would be provided the training 
at no personal expense; JTPA would pay 
associated costs. Potential candidates who 
did not meet JTPA guidelines were also 
presented with the training opportunity. 
However, these persons would be required to 
pay the accompanying tuition and fees. 
Because of low number of minorities in 
Portsmouth and Scioto County, neighboring 
counties were contacted about participating in 
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the program. After the initial screenings 30 
student candidates were identified and an 
assessment was accomplished through the 
ASSET testing program. 

The ASSET program, developed by 
ACT, is a guidance-oriented assessment 
program combining measures of academic 
skills with educational planning information. 
With measures of appropriate advising, 
assessment results can be related to the 
content of available courses to facilitate 
educational planning by the individual student. 

The following uses of the ASSET 
assessment results are suggested: 

1. ACADEMIC PUNNING AND 
ADVISING. The ASSET program can be used 
to aid students in identifying their educational 
backgrounds, plans, needs, and skills; 
communicating this information to the 
institution's advising staff; and choosing 
educational paths (including programs/majors 
and specific courses) appropriate to their skills 
and objectives. 

2. COURSE AND SELECTION AND 
PLACEMENT. The ASSET program can be 
used to help institutions and students in 
making informed decisions regarding course 
selection. 

3. CAREER EXPLORATION AND 
PLANNING. The ASSET test battery can be 
viewed as a first step in a career counseling 
services which can be enhanced through 
completion of other career exploration 
activities. As a follow-up to the test 
administration, the counselor can discuss the 
results with the student in order to identify, 
assess, and explore relevant career options. 

Basic Skills Test 

The ASSET WRITING SKILLS TEST is a 
36-item, 25 minute test that measures the 
student's understanding of the conventions of 
punctuation, grammar, sentence structure, 
strategy, organization, and style of standard 
written English. Spelling, vocabulary, and rote 
recall of rules of grammar are not tested. The 
test consists of three prose passages, each of 
which is accompanied by a sequence of 12 
multiple-choice test items. A range of 
passage types is used to provide a variety of 
rhetorical situations. Items that measure 
usage and mechanics offer alternative 
responses, including "no change," to 
underlined positions of test. The student must 
decide which alternative employs the 
conventional practice in usage mechanics that 



conforms to the sense of the context. 

The READING SKILLS TEST is a 24- 
item, 25 minute test that measures reading 
comprehension as a product of skill referring 
and reasoning. The test items require 
students to derive meaning from several texts 
by (1) referring to what is explicitly stated and 
determining the meaning of words through 
context and (2) reasoning to determine 
implicit meanings and to draw conclusions, 
comparisons, and generalizations. The test 
consists of three prose passages of about 375 
words each that are representative of the level 
and kinds of writing commonly encountered in 
college freshman curricula. Passages on 
topics in prose fiction, business, and the social 
studies are included. Each passage is 
accompanied by a set of eight multiple-choice 
test items. 

The ASSET NUMERICAL SKILLS test is 
a 32-item, 25-minute test designed to assess 
basic numerical skills in the performance of 
operations with whole numbers, decimals, 
and fractions, and basic problem-solving skills 
involving arithmetic. 

The elementary algebra portion is 
designed to assess skills commonly acquired 
in the first high school algebra course. The 
content areas tested include evaluation of 
algebraic expressions, simplification of 
algebraic expressions, exponents, rational 
ex'pressions, and solution of linear equations. 

At the conclusion of testing all scores 
percentile rankings and national mean scores 
were reviewed by the University and the client 
company. Eighteen (18) JTPA eligible and 
four (4) non-JTPA students were selected to 
participate in the training program. 

The client company provided a team to 
interview the selected candidates for training. 
Following the interview these candidates were 
immediately placed into a priority hiring 
process, contingent upon the satisfactory 
completion of training, a satisfactory check of 
references, the satisfactory completion of a 
physical examination (including a drug and 
alcohol screening) at the plant hospital and, 
because the client company is doing 
government contract work, a satisfactory 
check for a full securi^y clearance. The "0" 
clearance usually takes twelve to fourteen 
months to complete. 

The goal of the program was to have 
students successfully complete the four- 
course ( electro concepts, basic algebra, 
fundamentals of physics, and fundamentals of 
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chemistry) series required by the client 
company for "chemical operators" certification 
with a grade of "C" or better. 

The four courses consisted of regular 
college coursework, supplemented by a 
mutually supportive atmosphere. The "soft 
touch" approach included development of 
study skills, individualized instruction, and 
small group tutoring services. Classes were 
conducted over a two-quarter period, Spring 
and Summer 1989. Two courses per quarter 
were offered. Students attended classes two 
days per week and spent a third day in 
supplemental support services with a tutor. 
Since some participants were already 
employed and others had children, classes 
were held in the evening to better 
accommodate their schedules. Students 
spent two hours In each class session, two 
sessions per evening. 

The four basic areas of study required 
by the client company for operator-training 
certification are outlined below. 

ELECTRO-MECHANICAL CONCEPTS 
is a survey in the basic concepts of electricity 
and electronics, Basic DC circuits are studied 
as the concepts of Ohm's law, resistance, 
capcitance, inductance, power, and energy 
are introduced. AC circuits involving 
reactance, impedence, phasors, and power 
factors are studied. A superficial study of 
elementary solid state electronics is offered (4 
credit hours). 

BASIC ALGEBRA is for students with a 
sound background in arithmetic but little or no 
background in algebra. It includes operations 
with integers, numbers, properties, scientific 
notation, solving and graphing linear 
equations and inequalities, operations with 
polynomials, laws of exponents, and laws of 
radicals (4 credit hours). 

FUNDAMENTAL PHYSICS is designed 
for those students with an inadequate 
background in physics or higher math. 
Several physics topics and the mathematical 
methods to study these topics are covered. 
Topics include the metric system, unit 
conversion, and vector analysis of forces in 
motion. An introduction to laboratory 
procedures and report writing is included (4 
credit hours). 



FUNDAMENTAL CHEMISTRY is 
designed for those students with an 
inadequate background in chemistry. Topics 
and material presented are intended to 
increase the students familiarity with terms 
and chemical process (4 credit hours). 

Conclusions 

In the final analysis the program was 
deemed a success. Although only 10 of the 22 
students who began coursework have 
completed it with a grade of "C" or better in all 
of the four courses, several others have 
completed at least one or two courses. These 
students will be given an opportunity to finish 
the other courses at a later time. 

Completers were split in their reasons 
given for success. About 50% felt that the 
tutoring was the main reason for completion of 
the four courses. The remaining others felt 
that instructor interest and individual attention 
was most valuable. 

All ten completers are in the final 
processes of being hired by the client 
company. The client company has been very 
^ pleased with the results of the program and 
has already indicated an interest in continuing 
on with a second minority training class. 

Before another program gets underway, 
many problems must be dealt with more 
completely. The University is in the process of 
gathering information from each of the 
program players (client company, JTPA 
representative, students, instructors, and 
tutors). The findings will permit a redesign of 
the program to better meet the needs of the 
students and assure a higher completion rate. 
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A MODEL PROGRAM 



KAREN RICHARDSON 



Abstract 



The Public Works Academy in St. 
Petersburg, Pinellas County, Florida, is a 
model program resulting from tremendous 
cooperation and linkages of resources. 

The background and history can be 
categorized into four phases: 

1) Identifying a Need 

2) Identifying Resources 

3) Linkages and cooperation 

4) Establishment of the Public Works 
Academy 

Identifying A Need 

The City of St. Petersburg recognized 
the increasing complexity of the tasks being 
performed in the Public Works Departments 
of the City. Licensing requirements of the 
State of Florida exist for many jobs and 
licensing for additional jobs is in the offing. 

The General Maintenance Department 
of the City found it necessary to continually 
do more training of its public works 
employees in order to havo a workforce 
capable of understanding and performing 
tasks involving computerized procedures and 
costly and sophisticated equipment. 

Identifying Resources 

Since training is not the City's primary 
function, the Pinellas County Schools 
Technical Education Centers and the Florida 
Bureau of Apprenticeship Training were 
contacted for assistance. After a process of 
clarification and organization, apprenticeship 
programs were established for specific 
activities. The school utilized its training 



resources in conjunction with the City 
providing technical information and pieces of 
equipment, when necessary, for hand-on 
training. General Maintenance employees 
were provided the opportunity and incentive 
to participate in these apprenticeship 
programs. With this program underway, 
attention was directed to recruiting new 
employees with more skills and abilities. 

Linkages and Cooperation 

Being aware of the workforce trends 
and projections for the 1990's, the training 
needs, the mixed composition of available 
workers, the City and school began 
discussions about the need for and feasibility 
of a training program for people not already 
employed in public service to acquaint them 
with the skills and abilities necessary for 
successful careers in this field. 

At this point, 28 representatives from 
City and County governments, a utility 
contractors association and Pinellas County 
Schools were pulled together to discuss the 
perceived need. There was agreement that it 
would be beneficial to explore the feasibility 
of a cooperative approach to attracting 
potential job applicants, and providing them 
with orientation to the functions of public 
works and basic information which would 
enhance their employability. 

A Board of Trustees was established 
with seven representatives. Th^ composition 
of the Board was designed to represent two 
large cities, two small cities, a county 
government, a utility contractors association, 
and the American Public Works Association. 

The Pinellas County Schools Technical 
Education Centers was willing and able to be 
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the course provider. Through this process 
the school is able to assess applicants' 
reading and math skills, and provide 
remediation when necessary. 

Upon agreement of the Board of 
Trustees and the Pinellas County Schools, 
the concept of a Public Works Academy 
evolved. The Board of Trustees authorized 
and appointed a Technical Advisory 
Committee to work with representatives of the 
school system to develop a realistic and 
comprehensive curriculum. A subcommittee 
was established for each major functional 
area incorporated in public works. Each 
committee had operational people from the 
various cities, counties, and contractors 
associations, to ensure content which was up 
to date, accurate and applicable to each 
discipline. Topics covered were: Technical 
Design and Drafting; Equipment 
Maintenance; Parks, Buildings and Grounds; 
Traffic Operations; Wastewater Collection; 
Wastewater Treatment; Water Distribution; 
Water Treatment; Streets and Storm 
Drainage; Equipment Operation; Solid Waste 
Collection and Disposal; Management/ 
Employee Responsibilities. 

Establishme nt of Public Works Academy 

Through the combined efforts of many 
people, a curriculum was established and the 
Public Works Academy has become a reality. 
The first class of Public Works Cadets was 
begun October 10, 1989. The future looks 
bright and with continued cooperation, the 
Public Works Academy can attract high 
school graduates, workers in job transitions, 
women looking for non-traditional jobs, 
minorities and any person looking to begin a 
new career. 



The moral to this story is that much can 
be done to address work place training 
needs if we are willing to cooperate and 
combine resources for the good of our 
communities. 
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THE GENERAL MOTORS 530 PROJECT MODEL 



BY 

JIM ARMSTRCNG 
f^IKE MARCKS 
JANE SVENNEVIG 



Abstract 

One of the nation's largest retraining efforts 
took place in tne Spring of 1989 at tne Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, General Motors Assembly Plant 
and Blackhawk Technical College. Faced with 
the task of helping workers design and learn 
their own jobs on the assembly line to produce 
the new 530 Medium Duty Truck, GM and the United 
Auto Workers developed partnerships with the 
State of Wisconsin and Blackh^ 'k Technical 
College. By the end of the six month training 
period, nearly 1400 workers had successfully 
completed a combination of classroom and hands- 
on training designed to accomplish the following 
mission: "The GMT-530 Truck, the highest qual- 
ity, world class vehicle, will be build with a 
goal of zero defects, in an efficient, cost 
effective manner, by the people of the Janes- 
ville organization." 
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Ill . Cond uct«d training 

A. Adapted aetting to workar'a nasds 
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2. End of treining perticipant evaluations 

s. overall per claaa af fectiveneee— likert 
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1 . instructor 

2 . content 

3 • matariele 

b. Effectiveness of orientation, welcose 
preeentations, facilitiaa of BTC caapus 

c. Commsnts— whst was liked, whst needed 
improvement 
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GM and UAH personnsl 



Wftat needed Xaprovmeat 

*The total acope of what the College could do needed 
to be communicated earlier on. A Treining Lieieon 
baa now been hired by the College to eerve the needa 
of GM exclusivsly. This position is joint funded by GM 
end ths Collegs. 

'Designated Collegs instructors needed to be oriented et 
GM aa part of the ectual treining eet-up. Thie could 
heve resultsd in s highsr degree of instructor 
"Integrity" with workers. 

*Ths trsining dsy nesded to be s co«bir«tion cf liLuiia-cfft 
at ths job sits end clessroom, perhapa a half day of 
eech to get maximum benefit of epplicetion of concepta 
to practice. In eddition, treining needs to occur ee 
does ss possible to the ectual job atart-up. 

*Even though the College campue environssnt vss rstsd 
wsll on evaluationa after workera had completed the 
on-c«mpus week, the firat daya threatened workere in 
epita of college efforts to sccomodate trieir neede. 
There wee e perception that training held on caapua wee 
theoreticel while training held et the work eite wet 
prectical even though on occaaion identical materiel 
wee covered. 

*&tretegiee for helping the reluctant learner ere 
needed in the areaa like ;^aalc akllla, handling atreee. 
coping with change, and learning to laem. 

^Horkere need to be helped to view on going treining 
ee e normal pert of their job. Treining will occur in 
the plent end at treining centere ae a frequent part of 
the work future. 
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The Hole of Education and Human Resource Information Systems in Curtailing Perceptual and 
Organizational Barriers to Waaen's Training and Organizational Advancement 



Kathryn J. Ready 
Department of Business Administration 
University of Wisoonsin-Eau Claire 



Abstract 

Womens' perceptions about their own 
career potential may be a roadblock for 
their advancement. Four-hundred and 
seventeen college junior and senior 
business students were asked their 
projected starting salary and their 
projectp-d salary once they had reached 
the height of their career. Using this 
data, I argue that educators and 
organizations need to be aware of the 
differences in male/female salary 
expectations and promote career 
development practices within the 
organization. To most efficiently 
accomplish this objective, human 
resource information systems can be 
incorporated to best utilize available 
resources . 



During the last two years, studies 
such as workforce 2000 (Hudson 
Institute, 1987) and Building a Quality 
Workforce (Departments of Labor, 
Education and Commerce, 1988) have 
documented projected shifts in the labor 
market. Specifically, the Hudson 
Institute claims that women will 
comprise about three fifths of the new 
entrants into the labor force between 
1985 and 2000. Yet women continue to 
comprise relatively few top positions in 
firms. 

Research has focused on external 
causes as explanations for women's 
inability to advance as quickly as men 
in organizations. Considerable 
attention has been given to 
discriminatory practices directed 
against women in organizations (Heilman 
& Guzzo, 1978), difficulties due to sex 
stereotyping (Broverroan, Vogel, 
Broverman, Clarkson and Rosenkrantz, 
1972) and gender characteristics 
required for effective performance as 
managers (Donnell & Hall, 1980). 
Attitude theory and research (Fishbein 
and Ajzen, 1975) suggest that male 
managers with negative attitudes are 
predisposed to act on these attitudes 
when dealing with women in firms. Such 
actions may be particularly detrimental 
to women managers with respect to 
advances in salary and position. 

This paper examines individual 
differences as an explanation for 
women's inability to advance in 
organizations, specifically, I examine 
differences in male/ female wage 
expectations. I survey college men and 
women about their starting salary and 
their projected salary once they had 
reached the height of their career. 
Using this data, I argue that educators 
and organizations need to be aware of 
the differences in male/ female salary 
expectations and seek to promote career 
development practices within the 
organization. To most efficiently 
accomplish this objective, human 
resource information systems can be 
incorporated to best utilize available 
resources. 

1. Current Salary Differences 

Wage differentials do exist between 
men and women. For all women in year 
round full-time employment, by 
occupation of longest job held, median 
earnings in 1987 were $16,909 compared 
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with $26,008 for men. Women earned 65% 
nf Tnpns' salary. Women in executive, 
administrative, and managerial 
occupations, however earned only 57% of 
what men in these occupations earned as 
shown in Table 1. Women in professional 
specialty positions fared somewhat 
better earning 68% of what men earned in 
these positions, while women in sales 
earned only 51% of what men earned in 
jpomparable positions. One explanation 
for this difference has been the greater 
tendency of women to stop working for a 
period during their careers and the 
tendency of women to be segregated in 
jobs in lower paying industries 
(Strober, 1982) . More women are 
aspiring to managerial careers, but many 
of those who have taken advantage of 
these opportunities in the past decade 
are now facing difficult choices 
involving trade-offs between career and 
family and, in some cases, this results 
in lower aspirations and expectations of 
women. 



Mtdfan Eirning* by Occupitfon of Longest Job Held and Sex 
for Ytar Round FuU-Tfiiif Employtet, 1987 



Executive, 
Adminf ttratWe, 
■nd Hanagtrfal 

Professional 
SptclaUty 

Sales 



Hedfan 
Earnings 

Kale Femele 



$36,155 $21,574 

36,09S 24,565 
27,880 14,277 



Katio: Uonen to Hen 

Median Number 
Earnings Regresented 



.61 

,68 
.51 



.57 

.73 
.58 



Source: U.S. Bureau of The Census, Current Populatio 
Rtports Statistical Abstract 1989, p. 407. 



2. College Male/Female Perceptions of 
Salary Differences 



To evaluate perceived wage 
differentials among tomorrow's 
workforce — today's college students— I 
surveyed 417 college junior and senior 
business students enrolled in 
organizational behavior classes during 
1988 and 1989. Students were asked 
their estimated first year starting 
salary and their projected salary once 
they had reached the height of their 
career. 

Table 2 shows that college women 
estimate their first year salary to be 
$22,805 compared with college men's 
projected first year salary of $24,785. 

At the height of their careers, women 
estimate they will earn $66,836 compared 
with $99,341 for men. In other words, 
women estimate that they will earn 92% 
of what men earn on their first job and 



only 67% of what men expect to earn at 
the height of their careers. 

Table 2 

Salary Expectations at Onset of Career and at 
Career Height toy Sex 

(Sample Size in Parentheses, T Values of 
Difference in Means in Brackets) 



Salary Mean High Salary 



Overall 



Female 



Male 



$23,725.38 
(411) 

22,805.15*** 
(220) 

24,785.34** 
(191) 
[-3.87] 



$81,686.55 
(394) 

66,836.45*** 
(214) 

99,341.67*** 
(180) 
[5.39] 



***p < ,00 

•4hese findings are ocxisistent with Major 
and Konar 1984) , altivDi^ women are r^rting 
ocnparatively higher salaries. Major and Konar 
surveyed 83 students enrolled in a manageatvent 
internship program during 1980 and found that 
the mean sedary for women was 85% of the mean 
salary reported by men during the first workirx? 
year. At the peak of their careers, wonen 
expected to make only 60% of what iwen pr^icted. 
Strober (1982) finds that the gender gap in 
salary aspirations widened (women expected only 
43% of male earnings) as the result of four 
years of work experience. 

Table 3 shows that one half of the 
women expect starting salaries to be in 
the $20,000 to $24,999 range whereas 
only 42% of men fall into this category. 
Almost one third of the men expect to 
earn from $25,000 to $27,499 their first 
year of work. Over 50% of both men and 
women expect to earn $50,000 to $89,999 
at the peak of their career. However, 
over one third of the men expect to earn 
over $100,000 whereas only 14% of the 
women fall into this category as shown 
in Table 4. 
Table 3 

t^ercentage of Hales and Females Beportijxf Salary 
E>g)ectations at Onset of Career by Wage Category 









Perrales^ 


Males^ 


Overall 




< 


20,000 


14.8% 


5.7% 


10.6% 


20,000 




22,499 


34.1% 


24.7% 


29.7% 


22,500 




24,999 


15.7% 


18.0% 


16.8% 


25,000 




27,499 


21.5% 


29.4% 


25.2% 


27,500 




29,999 


3.6% 


12.4% 


7.7% 




> 


30,000 


10.3% 


9.8% 


10.1% 



^n = 223; ^n « 194 
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Table 4 



Table 5 



Percentage of Males ard Feimales Reporting Salary 
Expec±ations at Height of Career by Wage 
Category 











Females^ 


Males° 


•j^tal 






< 


30,000 


18.7% 


12.2% 


10-0% 


30, 


000 




49,999 


28.5% 


23.9% 


21.1% 


50, 


000 




69,999 


38.3% 


25.6% 


31.7% 


70, 


000 




89,999 


14.5% 


25.6% 


19.5% 


90, 


000 




99,999 


2.8% 


5.0% 


3.8% 


100 


000 




199,999 


11.2% 


22.8% 


16.5% 






> 200,000 


2.8% 


10.6% 


6.4% 



^n=214; ^n=180 



When I examine mean salaries by 
position as shown in Table 5, I find 
that women in management expect to earn 
significantly less than men in 
management. Women expect to earn 
$22,338 at the start of their career 
compared with $24,694 for men. Female 
managers at the peak of their career 
expect salaries of $66,950 compared with 
salaries of $96,470 for male managers. 
Women in accounting and banking expected 
to earn more than men at the start of 
their careers, however this trend 
reverses at career height. 

Women perceive that they will earn 
less tnan men at the beginning of their 
career ^and this gap will widen over 
time. In part, this belief is 
reinforced by the realities of pay 
differences that have occurred 
historically. Using expectancy theory 
to explain this relationship, women can 
value or place valence on a position 
(outcome) very highly, but because of 
their perceptions of the male-dominated 
corporate world (few women hold high 
ranking positions) , their 
instrumentality between perfoirmance and 
outcome is quite low (although still 
positive) . Stated simply, women may 
believe that high grades may lead to a 
good starting job, but also feel that 
promotions to higher levels in the 
organization are unlikely or, at the 
very least, problematic. Noting the 
small number of women at the top, the 
likelihood of women advancing to these 
positions appears relatively low. This 
results in women setting goals lower 
than that of men with comparable 
education and experience. In short, 
women's inability to advance becomes a 
self-fulfilling prophecy whereby lower 
expectations will yield higher 
satisfaction levels. 



^qIg£y^|jig^.^gliQD^*^ Onse t of Ca reer. ■nd_gt_Keiflht_of 
Ca reer bv Posi tio n 

(Sample Size in Parentheses and T Values in Brackets) 

Male Mean Female Mean Male High Female Hig h 
Banking $22,^52763 124,394.74 $66,736.84 $60,972.22 



(19) (19) (19) (18) 
CI. 35] t-.91] 

Sales 24,645.83 24,200.00 91,645.83 97,357.14 

(24) (15) (24) (14) 

I-.18) t.29] 

Accounting 24,218.75 25.190.48 123,125.00 74,404.76 

(16) (21) (16) (21) 

t.693 C-1.593 

Manager 24,694.44** 22,338.71** 96,470.59* 66,950.00* 

(18) (31) (17) (30) 

r-2.42j [-1.833 

Systems 26,600.00 25,727.27 130,575.00 75,727.27 

(20) (11) <20) (11) 
(-.623 r-1.30j 

Personnel 30,000.00 22.000.00 80,000.00 68,361.11 

(1) (18) (1J (18) 
**p < .05; *p < .1 



These results are a reason for 
concern due to the anticipated change in 
the labor force. In 1987, 56% (53.7 
million) of all females were employed. 
By the year 2000, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates indicate that 65.6 
million or 61.5% of all women will be in 
the labor force. Women will represent 
47.5% of the workforce. These figures 
do not, however, point out the 
increasing numbers of women that are 
college students today that will be 
potential labor force participants in 
the year 2000. According to Bureau of 
Labor statistics estimates, by the year 
2000, 82.3% of women in the 25-34 year 
age bracket and 84.2% of women in the 
35-44 year bracket will be working - 

3. The Educator^ s Role and the Need for 
Career Development in Human Resource 
Information systems 

I find that women's expectations of 
their career potential which can be 
measured in part by salary expectations 
are less than that of men's 
expectations. Women demand less from 
themselves and from their employers. 
Women's perceptions of their future 
worth in terms of "value added" to the 
firm acts as an impediment in developing 
a quality workforce. This problem needs 
to be addressed on two fronts. First, 
as educators we need to foster 
discussions about student career 
expectations and how perceptions can act 
as a barrier to advancement. If we 
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demand more from ourselves and our 
employers and are not complacent with 
existing inequities, then change is 
inevitable. If, however, we adopt the 
external locus of control approach and 
blai our lack of advancement and career 
growLii on our employer and societal 
inequities, then we have bought into a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Second, recognizing women's 
tendency to self-select lower 
achievement levels, an organization can 
gain by promoting career development 
practices. Integrated career 
development programs permit 
identification of employees current 
skills and also the training and skill 
development necessary to promote optimal 
employee contributions. Recognition of 
these factors can be accomplished most 
efficiently by the adoption of an 
integrated human resource information 
system (HRIS) . 

In a recent survey of 792 human 
resource professionals concerning their 
attitudes toward career planning 
administered at ASPA's 39th annual 
conference, a noticeable difference was 
found among male and female respondents. 
Women were more inclined to be more 
interested in career counseling and to 
focus more on education as a means of 
career development than their male 
counterparts (Ixjuchheim and Lord, 1983) . 
Women indicated a desire for career 
planning programs, a necessary component 
of a HRIS. 

The HRIS will aid in employee 
career development and should include 
information for individuals about 
themselves such as objective performance 
appraisal data, career goals, interests, 
and skills. Information about the 
organization including job openings, job 
requirements, present and future jobs, 
and salaries should also be available to 
employees. Employees would also benefit 
by developmental resources the company 
offers (training programs, seminars, 
tuition reimbursement plans) as well as 
historical information such as job 
trends, and past growth trends. 

Management would gain by 
incorporating promotional and pay 
policies, information on who is leaving 
the organization and why they are 
leaving into a HRIS. Employees ages, 
training programs, education interests, 
goals, historical information on each 
person's career inside and outside the 
company and assessments of employee 
potential is also necessary. All 
individuals should be evaluated in terms 
of their career goals and aided by the 
organization in moving along their 
desired track. 

Non-computerized developmental 
concerns may include workshops, 
counseling by outside professionals, and 
the establishment of formal mentoring 



systems. The purpose here is not to 
provide an exhaustive list on what 
career development plans should entail, 
rather it is to provide practitioners 
with a starting point in computerizing 
employee records which can then be 
utilized by the employees t.iemselves, 
managers, human resource professionals, 
and immediate and future supervisors. 
An integrated HRIS will include all end 
users in the developmental stages in 
terms of how this information will be 
used and who will have access to it. 

Career development permits a 
realistic understanding and appreciation 
of what the company can offer 
individuals and allows employees to 
ascertain how their goals fit in with 
those of their employer. Employees who 
have thought about what they want from 
their career and who have been given a 
chance to express those aspirations are 
less likely to leave. 

Due to increased competition in 
part as a result of mergers and 
acquisitions, retaining a satisfied, 
committed workforce is a vital concern 
to managers. Career planning by 
employees can be a motivating factor for 
today's changing work force. Because 
individuals view the process of career 
development differently, a human 
resource information system can 
encompass different end users , Recent 
evidence has suggested that many 
individuals view their careers as 
ideally consisting of a series of steps 
up an organizational ladder - the linear 
career concept. Others view their 
careers as a lifelong commitment to a 
job or field - the steady state concept. 
Still others see their career as a 
series of infrequent but major shifts to 
new occupations or functional domains - 
the spiral concept. Finally, there are 
those who view their career as a series 
of frequent moves between jobs that are 
unrelated - the transitory concept 
(Glinow et al., 1983, Olson, 1979, 
Prince, 1979) . An integrated HRIS can 
supply the necessary information to all 
employees - those seeking advancement in 
their present field and those desiring 
transfers as a means of advancement. 

4. Conclusion 

Womens' perceptions about their own 
career potential may be a roadblock for 
their advancement it may be that women 
do not aspire to jher levels in 
organizations becuse they have 
incorporated traditional stereotypes 
into their self -concepts. Educators by 
pointing out these misperceptions can 
foster discussions of the necessity for 
internal locus of control in career 
decisions for men and women. 
Organizations can most effectively 
develop a growing female workforce by 
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incorporating career development 
practices in their human resource 
information system. 

References will be furnished upon 
request. 
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Abstract 

An innovative supervisory development 
program for industrial maintenance is in 
place in plants of Wheeling-Pittsburgh 
Steel, a Fortune 500 company, because of the 
cooperative efforts of the colleges and the 
company. An analysis of company training 
needs indicated hat the two-year colleges 
were the appr^ ..wCe training vendors. 
Belmont Technical College and Jefferson 
Technical College teamed up to design a 
mechanical supervisor curriculum and 
electrical supervisor curriculum. With the 
use of a standardized testing program 
(ASSET), the colleges assessed the existing 
basic skills of about 200 supervisors. A 
spreadsheet tracking program was established 
and employee training performance was 
measured by the use of pretests and post 
tests. In addition to classroom training, 
training was conducted in plant as much as 
possible. The success of this development 
program will ensure the implementation of 
long range supervisory development training. 



Corporate Needs vs. Wants - The Analysis 
The first step of the analysis involved 
clearly identifying employees* needs for 
skills required for the nineties. The pilot 
group chosen to implement this multi-skilled 
development training was the mechanical and 
electrical supervisory personnel in 6 of the 
corporation plants located in the Ohio 
Valley Area. Initially criteria were estab- 
lished describing performance expectations 
and data gathered on expectations. The 
formula used to review: Desired performance 
- current performaiice = training need or 
want. From this evaluation, the decision 
was made to implement or not implement the 
program. Following are the components 
considered: 

(1) Performance Expectations: 
identify and describe expectations of 
employees; establish performance standards 
for all identified participating positions. 

(2) Gather Data On Expectations: 
identify where the program is to be 
implemented; how to determine if the 
participants have met expectations; how to 
document results and the number of employees 
affected by these expectations. 

(3) Desired Performance - current per- 
formance = training need or want. In order 
to utilize this formula, it is necessary to 
describe desired performance and current 
performance and then to develop the 
appropriate action plan to address the 
training need. 

(4) Analysis of Expected Results: 
Determine individual and corporate benefits 
in meeting identified expectations and where 
benefits might be expressed in dollars. 
Upon completing identification of these 
benefits, determine their significance and 
whether to begin the program. Results of 
this program must be measurable and adaptive 
to program growth. 

(5) Decision: If the decision is to 
implement the program, then the question is 
who, what, when, where, how, and will it 
take place internally or externally? 



Development From The Educational Perspective 

In October of 1988, Jim Bronchik, 
General Manager of Corporate Personnel at 
Wheeling Pittsburgh Steel Corporation, 
approached the educational institutions in 
the area of Belmont Technical College and 
Jefferson Technical College. The 
geographical placement of these institutions 
in relation to the corporation's plant 
locations show an obvious basis for cocibined 
effort on the part of these institutions to 
provide training for the corporation's 
employees. Meetings were held with various 
upper level personnel in these institutions. 
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The corporation's needs were discussed, and 
it was 'ntermined within each educational 
ins ci cut ion that coiapffraDie dfep^arrmenco 
vould develop and track the program which 
would involve approximately two hundred 
supervisors; eighty in the electrical area 
and one hundred twenty in the mechanical 
area. In order to track these individuals, 
a spreadsheet format was utilized. It 
included basic information such as class 
dates and attendance records* as well as 
test and quiz scures for each student. 
These individuals were to be 
di agnos t ic al ly tested, evaluated, and 
individual skills assessment programs 
developed to prepare them for entry into the 
appropriate training programs; mechanical or 
electrical. Each of the programs would 
consist of approximately 260 hours and would 
have appropriate instructional modules. 
Resources from each educational 
institution were contributed, as well as 
from Wheeling Pittsburgh Steel Corporation, 
various primary equipment vendors, etc., a,id 
initial course outlines were developed. 
The total program would include basic math 
as a foundation and a maximum of hands- 
on training in order to develop trouble- 
shooting skills. The program would provide 
the required knowledge for the student to 
supervise others who might have more hands- 
on experience and to familiarize him in the 
various skill areas* providing a speaking 
and working knowledge in the areas of 
supervision. The hours of instruction were 
set as 11:30 a.m. - 2.30 p.m. and 3:30 p.m. 
- 6:30 p.m. each day, two days per week., 
with a one to two week break between 
modules. The three hour day would be in 
addition to the employee's full-time 
workload on the job. The hours were 
selected as being able to handle both the 
day shift and the midnight shift. Much of 
the course work involved in the 
program is of a technical nature, as 
evidenced by the subject topics of study. 
Fundamentally, the goal of the training 
emphasizes the development of the 
knowledgeable worker - front line leaders 
who have developed their ability to manage 
people . 

In the wake of the growing demand for 
workforce training and retraining, the 
continuing education of the individual has 
become increasingly important. In its 
recent report, "Building Communities; A 
Vision For A New Century" (1988), the 
commission on the Future of community 
Colleges stated, "For many workers, learning 
will be lifelong. It is unrealistic to 
think that young adults can be trained in 
skills th2t will serve a lifetime." 

This plan has been developed in 
response to an expressed need; in this case 
by Wheeling Pittsburgh Steel Corporation for 
the mechanical and electrical supervisory 
personnel, and has bp.en edited and refined 



to meet this need. 

The population of students involved in 
this program varies tremendously in personal 
as well as educational background. Their 
ages range from 22 to 63 years, and their 
various educational histories involve a few 
who never received a traditional diploma to 
those who have degrees in engineering in 
their own fields of expertise. 
Collectively, the decision was made to 
utilize the ASSET test for screening and 
placement of the students. This is a 
diagnostic skills assessment tool which had 
previously been used for this purpose by 
both Jefferson Technical College and Belmont 
Technical College. 

Orientation And Testing 

ASSET is published by the American 
College Testing program. Designed for use 
by two-year-level colleges, the purpose of 
ASSET is to help determine the individ-ual * s 
present strengths and weaknesses in four 
basic skill areas. Demographic information 
drawn from ASSET indicates that the average 
first-year student at Belmont Technical 
College may be defined as "nontradit ional"; 
the average student was nearly 31 years of 
age in 1988. The regular student 

population hae many similarities to the 
population which was tested for Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh Steel. ASSET was administered by 
BTC staff to groups of from 4 to 20 
employees of Wheeling-Pittsburgh Steel as 
company conference rooms at six plant 
locations in Eastern Ohio and the Northern 
Panhandle of West Virginia. Company 
personnel provided an orientation to the 
MSDP program and assisted employees in 
completion of Participation Information 
Forms prior to the beginning of each testing 
session* Academic skill levels measured by 
ASSET are: 

LU (Language Usage) 

RS (Reading Skills) 

NS (Numerical Skills) 

EA (Elementary Algebra) 
The elementary Algebra and Numerical 
Skills scores were used to determine if an 
individual was ready to enter the basic math 
course; Elementary Algebra scores alone were 
used to identify eligible to test out of the 
first-level math course. Language Usage and 
Reading Skills scores were considered in 
selecting individuals for referral to either 
remediation or adult basic education- 
First, each individual's test scores were 
compared to predetermined cutoff scores. 

First, each individual's test scores 
were compared to predetermined cutoff 
scores. Cutoff scores for the four skill 
areas were the same as used for our regular 
student population. These score were: 
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Language Usage - 39 

Reading Skills - 2A 

Numerical Skills - 20 

Elementary Algebra - 13 

In analyzing employee scores, employees were 
categorized in one of four ways: (1) 
Lacking skills necessary to enter 
the training program. (2) Possessing the 
skills necessary to enter the training 
program, but is weak in mathematics. (3) 
Possessing the skills necessary to enter the 
training program. (4) Possessing the skills 
necessary to enter the training program and 
having tested out of the first- level math 
course. 

A review of Participant Information 
Forms completed by individuals falling in 
the 1st category revealed that each had 
reported having received no high school 
diploma. These individuals were consulted; 
it was mutually determined pursuit of a GED 
would be advisable prior to entering the 
training program. 

Those employees falling inCo the second 
category were placed in a review-level math 
course. Those falling into the third 
category entered the regular math course. 

It should be mentioned that the 
difference between the "review-level" and 
"regular" math courses was not in content, 
but in classroom time. 

Those individuals who scored at or 
above the cutoff score of 13 in Elementary 
Algebra (fourth category) were credited as 
having tested-out of the regular first-level 
math class. 

The cutoff scores selected represent 
levels of performance seen by our faculty 
and administration as equivalent to those 
required for successful entry-level 
perfonnance in degree-track courses at the 
two-year college level. Application of 
these scores to the Wheeling-Pittsburgh 
Steel Corporation population is warranted 
due to the similarities between the project 
population and our regular student 
population. Average scores bear this out: 

SKILL AREA CUTOFF BTC WHEELING-."! aTSBURG 



LU 
RS 
NS 
EA 



39 
24 
20 
13 



AA.18 
28.67 
19.77 
9.89 



43.71 
26,18 
24.17 
10.27 



The perspective taken was that each 
participant in the training program would be 
expected to perform successfully at this 
level. With the exception of Elementary 
Algebra, each average score of the Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh employee group exceeded the 
cutoff score. The EA cutoff had been set at 
a high level for all populations tested to 
insure that those individuals entering 
programs requiring algebra h«ve a strong 



background at entry to degree-crack courses. 
Scores for the Wheeling-Pittsburgh group 
also exceeded those of our regular 
population in all areas except LU. This may 
be because the regular college population 
has had grammar courses more recently and/or 
because the Wheeling-Pittsburgh population 
does not function in a universe requiring 
that type of communication on a regular 
daily basis. 

The testing component, then, served a 
number of purposes. The ASSET battery also 
confirmed the accuracy of the information on 
the Participant Information Forms. It 
provided the company with a corporate-wide 
skills database of its maintenance 
supervisors which can be used for future 
development of its employees. Finally, 
ASSET 'dentified those individuals not 
needing the math class, resulting in savings 
of corporate training dollars. 

Curriculum Outline 

The next basic question to be answered 
was »»What Will Ba Included In The 
Curriculum?" The combined efforts of 
individual college f:raining personnel and 
corporate training \)erEonnel produced the 
accepted course of study for the Mechanical 
and Electrical supervisors. The allowance 
of more time for Group III to complete the 
math course provided beneficial and all 
participants now had more similar basic math 
backgrounds . 

Upon completion of the math course by 
Groups II & III, all participants were give 
the same Mechanical Blueprint Reading 
course which consisted of two (2) three (3) 
hour sessions per week for four (4) weeks. 
This equates to 24 total class hours. 

The completion of these courses 
provided the basic background to now 
separate the Mechanical and Electrical 
supervisors to follow the prescribed 
curriculum. (See Figure 1) 

A major task was the development of the 
courses in the curriculum. Considerable time 
was spent with appropriate plant personnel 
and the instructional/administrative staffs 
of Jefferson and Belmont Technical Colleges. 
Text materials were selected and course 
outlines were developed with weekly quizzes, 
along with pre and post tests. The pre and 
post test would be a tool for measurement of 
progress made by individuals as well as the 
group . 

In addition to the qualification test, 
participants were required to take and 
satisfactorily pass all quizzes before 
continuing with subsequent classes. 

Detailed course outlines were developed 
to insure proper coverage of topics selected 
as well as to provide institutional 
consistency. Guidelines were established to 
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assist communications, provide clarity 
and maintain standardization between insti- 
tutions. 

Testing policies, attendance policies 
and procedures were set and included in the 
guidelines. 

Corporate Concerns And Lonfe Range Plans 

Prior implementing this program, the 
corporation had to decide if participation 
was to be mandatory or voluntary. The type 
of compensation, and if training, would take 
place during working hours. Other concerns 
were the identification of potential abuses 
and competition among plants. And finally, 
it was imperative that a clear understanding 
of confidentiality was established to 
encourage employee acceptance of perfof^mance 
appraisals . 

Corporate long range plans must address 
the evaluation of the current program to 
include decision on continuation, modifica- 
tion and possible expansion. 



FIGURE 1 - CURR ICULU M OUTLINE 



ORIENTAriON/TEgriNG 



ASSET (Description) 




GROUP I 



GROUP II 



MATH SOORES 13 & ABOVE 
6 HRS/WK-4 WEEKS 
(2-3 HR SESSIONS) 



MAm SCORES 12 & BELOW 
9 HRS/WK-5 WEEKS 
(3-3 HR SESSIONS) 



BLUEPRIhTT READING 
6 HRSA^K - 4 WEEKS 
(2 - 3 HR SESSIONS) 



MECHANICAL CURRICULIM 
HYDRAULICS 
WEI^DING/FABRICATION 
PNEUMATICS 
LUBRICATION 
BEARINGS/GEARS 
ALIGNMENT 
PUMPS & SEALS 
BASIC PIPEFITTIN3 
RIGGI^JG 



HOURS 
40 
40 
12 
40 
12 
36 
16 
16 
8 



ELECTRICAL CURRICULUM HaJRS 

BASIC DC/AC 40 

D.C. MOTORS 10 

A.C. MOTORS 18 

TRANSFORMERS 18 

ELECTRICAL PRINT READIN3 24 

CRANE CONTROLS 16 

TROUBLESHOOTING CRANES 8 
KMER TRANSMISSION/ALIG^WENTS 24 

BASIC ELECTRCraCS 24 

PROGRAMMABLE OONTROLLERS 36 



PRE-TEffT & POST-TEST 
80% TO PASS 
FOR TESTING OUT 



(CROSS TRAINING BEGINS) 
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The Sandwich Generation 



■ 



Margaret L. Arnold 



He apologized for not being prepared- 
He explained it was a busy morning. My 
wife had to stay upstairs with her 
mother who had a bad night. I had to 
make the luncheon for the twins and the 
baby was crying because she was hungry. 

This picture is repeated in many homes 
these days . Where daughters feel heavy 
obligations there are often extremes. 
An exhausted fifty-year-old was taken 
to the hospital because of exhaustion. 
She had been caring for her 70 year 
old mother who had Parkinson's Disease 
and a 90 year old grandmother who had 
an advanced case of osteoporosis. 

It is the forty-year-old who wants 
to be in the work force in order to 
give financial assistance to her teen 
age children who finds herself saddled 
with parents or parents-in-law who 
cannot care for themselves and simply 
do not have the means to be in a nursing 
home. This not even to mention those 
with Alzheimer's who require special 
attention and care. 

The role of the care taker and the 
caregiver shifts at different ages 
for different people. It comes lor 
women at a time when they are apt to 
have physical concerns and when husbands 
are disillusioned and weary from their 
providers role. It is part of the 
mid life crisis which seems to come 
earlier and earlier into our lives. 
Women are frustrated , depressed and 
filled with worry for they are torn 
between being a good mother and a good 
daughter . 

The pattern is going to magnify and 
increase as all of us live longer. 

So what are the answers? 

First of all is the need to cope with 
stress to develop a pattern of behavior 
and be aware that superwoman does not 
exist. One must reconcile to the fact 
that if you decide to go into the work 
force, then either good home assistance 
or some nursing home is the answer. 
One needs to balance the dollars and 
cents and weigh the cost in money and 
in anxiety. 



Nursing home care has its special 
problems - travel to and from as well 
as the expense. One must rationalize 
and decide the course of action to 
eliminate guilt and fears as well as 
how to handle them. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of wellness and the need 
for special attention to health needs 
- nutrition and exercise for the midlife 
woman. She cannot function emotionally 
and physically unless her health needs 
are met and are ready to combat fears 
and stress. 



That midlife woman needs support - 
support from children, parents, extended 
family and most of all from h6r husband. 
The couple can feel truly under siege 
at times. Interrupted sleep, food 
preparation and general upkeep of the 
home are dcimands she realizes but from 
which she needs relief. It can be 
a formal or informal system. 

A neighbor taking a parent for an after- 
noon ride in the country can "spell 
relief." A sister inviting the family 
for a meal means a change of pace. 
A twelve-year-old playing checkers 
with grandpa to help him forget his 
aches and pains. 

Help from the community in a continuum 
of care can come by way of homemaker 
services. Older people like to feel 
independent and in their own home as 
long as possible. 

Someone who comes daily can be the 
answer if at all possible. Meals on 
wheels make the difference for some. 
Good day care is not available in many 
areas but for those in cities or towns 
it allows the senior citizen to have 
a life during the day and allows the 
family to function independently. 
It even means daughters can be part 
of the work force. It assists in 
supplying medical needs and provides 
an important meal. 

For the midlife person "at a distance" 
a surrogate is the answer. Usually, 
a nurse who visits her clients either 
daily or weekly to make certain they 
are taking medicine and eating nutri- 
tionally balanced meals. Reporting 
to the family, is a w ay to keep in 
touch and allow independence. 
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BEST COPY AVMME 



In cases where the need for care is 
beyond family abilityr it falls upon 
the midlife couple to convince the 
elder that a nursing home will provide 
the best care. This is never easy. 
It is difficult to accept an institu- 
tional existence when our life patterns 
have been based upon having our own 
possessions in our own home* 

When do vou visit a nursing home to 
make decisions when comparison shopping? 

The same one does the financial and 
legal planning for crisis periods the 
better. 

The latter years can truly be the best 
years of your life. You have not only 
the love but the support of family, 
but neither they or you want to be 
a burden. This means many changes 
and shifts in activity* It often means 
a change of attitude toward each other* 

It often means new techniques in caring. 
It often means family conferences to 
make certain that you use strengths 
to combat weakness. 

The care taker /caregiver reversal has 
never been part of the educational 
process. But as with the changes in 
population growth, it must be given 
a priority to save emotional as well 
as physical balance within the family. 
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SELF-MANAGING WORK TEAMS FOR IMPROVED QUALITY 
AND INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 



Phyllis Pirner 
Wayne Rydberg 



Self-Managing Work Teams For Improved Qual- 
ity And Increased Productivity 

These teams contribute to increased quality 
and productivity as employee skills and abilities 
are identified and they are empowered to use 
them in the team/work setting. Learn about the 
concept and the essential skills needed by such 
teams, based upon a successful model at AAL, 
a large corporation. 



Introduction 

Aid Association for Lutherans (AAL) is a 
Fraternal Benefit Society located in Appleton, 
Wisconsin, Over the past few years, AAL has 
made major organizational and structural «^ 
changes orchestrated under the umbrella of 
"Transformation." As a result, AAL now has a 
new vision, a new look and new emphases. 
Much of the change was precipitated by a 
corporate desire for improved product quality, 
increased productivity, and the need to serve 
customers more efficiently and effectively. 

Under transformation, AAL moved from a 
hierarchial organization to a flexible, versatile, 
flat organization. As part of this transformation 
of AAL's culture, structure and workstyle, two 
major service departments created self- 
m ..laging work teams. These teams developed 
in an environment preceded by 80 years of 
history and tradition based on a hierarchy and 
were designed to help employees in their new 
environment. The change to self-management 
is a "brown ^:eld" (existing organization) rather 
than a "green field" (new site) experience. 

Training Environment 

The training for self-managing work teams 
was designed for 600 employees (including 
managers) with varying levels of willingness 
and ability to develop the skills for self- 
management within an 1 8-month training 
period. 

Teams were formed with one manager's 
span of control consisting of eight to 40 em- 
ployees. Twenty six managers organized and 
trained approximately 65 teams with eight to 
10 members per team. 

Training Purpose and Vision 

Through intensive training, AAL is creating 
high performing, self- managing work teams 
which provide quality service and the greatest 
level of satisfaction to employees and cus- 
tomers alike. The goal is to empower teams to 
manage their work flow and environment 
which would, in turn, provide a rapid and 
flexible response to AAL customers. 

A self-managing team has two related 
functions: 
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1 . Team members are responsible for them- 
selves and teammates. 

2, Each team would eventually take on all of 
the managmcnt skills presently exercised 
by the team manager. 

Our efforts were designed to increase the 
team's willingness and ability to sustain a 
collaborative workstyle and carry out manage- 
ment functions with decreasing manager 
support. We envisioned the development of 
mature teams capable of diagnosing their 
needs, being flexible in their responses and 
choosing effective and satisfying responses to 
changing situations. 

Training Design Features 

Service team managers were positioned as 
team trainers. Prior to beginning the self- 
managed training, managers and team mem- 
bers completed basic classes which provided 
them with an orientation to AAL, a sensitivity 
to the needs of the fields sales staff and the 
concept of improved customer service. 

Training Blocks — Self Directed and Team 
Directed 

The self-directed training block included 24 
hours of training divided into six sessions. It 
was designed to develop increased assertive- 
ness and cooperation through skill building in 
self-assessment, active listening, feedback, 
conflict management and collaboration. Com- 
petency in these skills increases interpersonal 
effectiveness by establishing, strengthening 
and maintaining credibility, trust and confi- 
dence with other individuals. 

The team-directed training block included 
30 hours of training divided into five sessions. 
The block was designed to develop increased 
ability in providing support and direction 
through skill building in team development 
states, team leadership skills, team norming 
skills, team management skills and team 
collaboration. Competency enhances participa- 
tion in team actions and decisions in order to 
establish, monitor and meet group goals. 

Creative Training Features 

The development of training materials was 
charged to a development team consisting of 
human resource development staff and repre- 
sentatives of the user teams. The charge was 
to develop the materials and to train the 
trainers. 



All training materials use a process of 
progressive validation or developmental valida- 
tion. Progressive validation applies specifically 
to the training done with the self-directed 
skills. Validation begins with self-validation 
(I can do it!) then progresses to teammate 
validation (You can do it!) and progresses to 
team validation (We can do itl). 

The team-directed training uses a process 
of developmental validation. In developmental 
validation, the focus is between the manager 
(Can you do this with less management sup- 
port?) and the team (We can do itl). Develop- 
mental validation gives the manager and the 
team a means to move to self-management. 

Each training session normally has two 
meetings — about one week apart. The first 
session is to teach the skills. The week be- 
tween sessions is for employees to practice the 
skill and the second meeting is for review and 
validation. 

An added feature in the skill-teaching 
session was directed to the manager to help 
him or her work effectively with the team. This 
consultant skill building helped mangers to 
cope and to successfully modify their manage- 
ment role. The development team was con- 
cerned that as the teams grew into 
self-management, the manager would be faced 
with not being needed by the team in the 
traditional management sense. 

Discoveries 

The training in the self-directed block has 
been completed and the development of the 
team-directed block is currently nearing com- 
pletion. As a result of our efforts, we learned 
the following: 

* Management support is essential on an on- 
going basis. 

* Using managers as trainers resulted in a 
mixed quality of ftaining. Eventually moving 
to team selected trainers has resulted in high 
quality training. 

* Team skill training must be coordinated with 
functional training. 

* Customer involvement in the development of 
the training plan and materials is helpful. 

* Consultant skill building for managers re- 
duces manager tension and role confusion. 

* The development of the training is a dynamic 
experience. The development team needs to 
be flexible and adaptable as new needs are 
uncovered. The development team paralleled 
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developmental team stages(forming, storm- 
ing, norming, performing.) 

* Self-management takes time and commit- 
ment from everyone involved. 

* Coordination with related efforts (compensa- 
tion and performance appraisal modifica- 
tions) is essential. 

* Public exposure of the effort enhanced team 
member trust in the effort. 
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NEW YORK STATE SKILLED WORKER EMERITUS PROGRAM 



DAVID J. GILLETTE 



As government and business study our 
nation's human capital needs for the next 
decade, one fact has become unmistakenly 
clear. Our workforce is feeling the effect of 
our having directed so many students toward 
college and away from the skilled 
occupations of their parents and 
grandparents. 

For this younger generation the option of 
entering skilled trades has been largely 
ignored, if not discouraged. Learning a 
skilled trade has unfortunately taken on a 
negative connotation even though 
opportunities are abundant and salaries 
competitive. 

As we face a generation of retiring skilled 
tradespeople, this trend is resulting in a lack 
of qualified workers to replace them. 

Business is repoiling that many high 
school graduates who are not on the college 
track lack the skills necessary to enter the 
workforce. They are neither pursuing further 
education nor are they prepared to work. 
These students have received the message 
that they have missed out on the American 
dream by not attending college. Yet, many 
have also missed opportunities in other 
occupations which might provide them a 
rewarding and stable career, due to a lack of 
encouragement and support for occupational 
careers. 

New York State has realized that it 
cannot afford to lose so many talented young 
people. In one step toward addressing the 
need to provide career direction, Governor 
Mario Cuomo in a joint effort with business 
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and labor has recently launched the Skilled 
Worker Enaeritus Prograna. This innovative 
program Is designed to assist retiring skilled 
workers pass on the knowledge and 
excitement they have for their occupations. 



In August, 1989, Governor Cuomo 
selected forty New Yorkers from across the 
state based on two criteria: their expertise in 
their occupation and their concern for the 
future skilled workforce of the State. Each 
were nominated by ono or more local leaders 
in business, education and labor at the 
invitation of Governor (5uomo. 

Those selected represent a wide range of 
occupations - from sheet metal work to court 
reporting - and are anxious to share their love 
of their work. The Emeriti will serve both as 
role models and ambassadors for their 
occupations. They will speak to school 
children, adults searching for careers 
(including dislocated workers and displaced 
homemakers), teachers and guidance 
counselors, and civic associations. 

The Governor's message to the Emeriti is 
simple: The skilled trades provide many 
opportunities for challenging, rewarding 
careers and must not be portrayed as 
second-class jobs. By sharing their personal 
stories, and their love for their work, the 
Emeriti will give this message to those who 
will listen. 

The program is unique and is loosely 
structured, designed to allow the Emeriti the 
flexibility to target local needs with 
individualized approaches. The Emeriti's 

presentations are as varied as their 
experiences. 



Herman Pollack, a machinist, and a 
community college professor, uses the 
enticing topic of space colonization to 
educate elementary and junior high school 
students about the importance of the skilled 
trades in building any new community. 
George and Jane Hare are actively committed 
to opening the field of court reporting to the 
visually impaired. Tom Duffy is a master 
wood worker and small-businessman who 
would like to transform the empty buildings in 
his Odgensburg property into workshops for 
the public. Alan Goldman, an appliance 
repairman and instructor in the trade, is 
committed to bringing the disadvantaged, 
especially young single mothers, into the 
skilled trades. 

But all the Emeriti agree that the key 
group to educate about the trades are 
school-age children who are beginning to 
develop future goals. The Emeriti are 
interested in educating students about options 
and the flexibility that learning a trade can 
provide to their careers. Across the board, 
the Emeriti lament the loss of formerly 
prestigious company-sponsored 
apprenticeship programs and the decline of 
vocational education within the academic 
school day. As experience has shown many 
of the Emeriti, learning a skilled trade can 
provide both an exciting career and a 
stepping stone into more advanced technical 
work. It can also bring alive a student who is 
floundering or is disinterested in a straight 
academic program. 
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The narrowing of post-War II generations' 
view of options is due, in part, the Emeriti 
say, to their own generation. They say, "We 
wanted things to be better for our kids so we 
pushed college education, as being the be all 
and end all. It was something that most of 
us didn't have a chance to experience". 
Schools and society, as a whole, have 
supported this view and over emphasized the 
importance of white collar work over blue 
collar to the point that now, many previously 
American-made products are being imported 
form third world countries. Emmanuel 
Eisenhandler, an Emeritus who worked in the 
garment manufacturing trade for 42 years has 
seen that industry decline from the largest in 
America to the struggling business it is today. 

Turning this kind of trend around and 
enhancing the image of the skilled trades Is 
part of the Skilled Worker Emeritus Program's 
mission. 
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STATE AND LOCAL RESPONSE TO DISLOCATION EVENTS 



DAN BOND AND JACK WARD 



ABSTRACT 

The passage of the Economic Dislocation and Worker 
Adjustment Assistance Act required state and local 
areas to design and implement response systems to 
dislocation events. The purpose of these response 
systems is to develop a reemployment strategy for 
dislocated workers in a timely manner. This 
presentation will discuss both state level "rapid 
response" and local level "expeditious response" and 
programs. Included will be a presentation on the 
planning and implementation of a project to assist the 
workers dislocated from Chrysler Corporation in 
Kenosha. Wisconsin, 



Federal Dislocated Worker Law 

The Economic Dislocation and Worker 
Adjustment Assistance Act (EDWAA) became law in 
August 1988, and required states and local areas to 
develop and implement by July 1 , 1989, a 
comprehensive program to assist dislocated workers. 
This program places an emphasis on state level rapid 
response activities and locally developed systems to 
initiate services in an expedited manner to workers who 
are or will be dislocated. Assistance must be provided 
in a timely manner to facilitate the transition for 
individuals from one job to another. 

The funding for EDWAA at the national level is 
$283 million this year. 80 percent of these funds are 
allocated to states, with 20% held in reserve at the 
national level by the U. S. Department of Labor . Each 
state is required to allocate 60% of their funds to 
substate areas, with 40% being available for state level 
activities. 

In each state, 60% of the funds are allocated to 
grantees who are designated for each substate area. 
SubMate grantees are designated by the Governor after 
receiving input from local Private Industry Councils and 
Local Elected Officials. The substate areas conform to 
existing geographic service delivery areas that were 
established earlier under the Job Training Partnership 
Act. Prior to receiving funds, each substate area is 
required to have an approved plan describing the 
manner in which services will be delivered to dislocated 
workers. 

Each state has established a Dislocated Worker 
Unit (DWU). 40% of each state's funds are available to 
the DWU for program administration, technical 
assistance, rapid response activities, coordination and 
projects to provide readjustment and retraining services 
to areas experiencing substantial worker dislocations. 
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Wisconsin Response System for Dislocated Workers 

Rapid and Expeditious Response 

The EDWAA Act mandates that each state have 
an identifiable dislocated worker unit (DWU) with the 
capability to respond rapidfy to plant closures and 
layoffs. Congress recognized ttiat an effective 
"Rapid Response" capability requires that the state lay 
sufficient groundwork through the collection of 
information, development of linkages, and 
establishment of a public informatbn/communication 
system to business, labor and communities throughoi.'t 
the state prior to actual initiation of an onsite visit to a 
plant experiencing a layoff or closure. 

With respect to the substate areas, EDWAA 
charges the rapid response staff to assist the local 
communities In developing their own coordinated 
response to presumably smaller closures and layoffs 
that would not be appropriate candidates for the DWU 
rapid response. The Act refers to ttiis as "expeditious 
response." In such cases, the rapid response staff 
would help the community obtain access to state 
economic development, JTPA Special Response Funds 
and other assistance if indicated. 

In cases where a dislocation event affects 100 or 
more full time employees, the State Dislocated Worker 
Unit (DWU) will Implement a Rapid Response. 

In cases where a dislocation event affects 
between 51 to 99 full-time employees, the DWU and the 
substate grantee will determine what type of response 
Vi^ill be implemented. 

In cases where less than 50 workers are affecned, 
the substate grantee will implement an expeditious 
response to the event. 

Identification of Dislocation Events 

The DWU will monitor plant closing data via 
federal WARN law or state plant closing law notices. 
Labor Market Information PMLPC reports, news media, 
organized labor contacts, and Informal networking with 
other employment and training related agerKies. 

The initial contact with the company will be via 
telephone. The purpose of the call will be to verify the 
existence of the dislocation event with the employer. 

Once the DWU has established that a mass layoff 
or plant closing will in fact occur, it will notify the 



substate grantee. Job Service, Department of 
Developmerrt. Unemployn>errt Compensation Division 
and the appropriate state or regional labor organization 
if a union plant is involved. 

Initial On>Srte Meetlngfsl 

The Rapid Response Coordinator will then 
attempt to set up an on-site visit with both labor and 
management. The DWU may also meet separately with 
management and labor in cases where an initial joint 
meeting can not be established. The purpose of the 
meeting will be two-fold. 

The DWU will provide information on the various 
services available to the company and the workers. 
This will include general information on services 
provided by the Department of Development (DOD), 
and employment and training services through the 
Department of Industry, Labor and Human Relations, 
including the promotion of the Labor-Management 
Committee approach. 

If the company feels that assistance from DOD 
could help save the jobs at the plant, the Rapid 
Response Coordinator will put the appropriate 
company officials in touch with a DOD representative. 
The DOD will explore the various options in greater 
detail with the company. 

The second reason for the on-site visit will be to 
collect information on employee demographics and 
resources available that is needed to plan a 
reemployment strategy for the workers. Some 
information may be readily available. The preferred 
method for obtaining additional information is to 
conduct an employee needs survey. 

Workforce Reduction Committees 

There are two types of workforce reduction 
committees that could be Implemented to plan a 
reemployment strategy. If the company and the 
workers agree, an In^Plant Committer would be 
established. The DWU would provide assistance and 
training to establish the commlttefj Funds would be 
made available to support the In-Planr Committee If 
needed and available. If this approach is used, the 
DWU will inform the Substate Grantee, Job Service, 
Unemptoyment Compensation DWision, DOD. 
organized labor and the local elected officials that this 
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approach will be implemented. 

In the event an !n-PIant Workforce Reduction 
Committee is not used, the substate grantee, with 
assistance from the DWU, will implement a Community 
Response Team approach to the dislocation event. 

The Community Response team would consist of 
local education, training, social service and 
development agencies that could provide the 
necessary services to the laid off workers, as welt as a 
representatives of the Private Industry Council and 
Local Elected Officials). 

The chair of the committee would be the 
representative of the PIC, Local Elected Official or the 
Area Labor-Management committee. Service provider 
representatives would not be allowed to chair the 
committee in order to avoid any potential conflict of 
interest. 

If it is determined that local resources are 
insufficient to meet the needs for services, the 
Community Response team, with assistance from the 
DWU, would work together to secure any additional 
resources through the various state and federal 
programs. 

The Community Response team could also be 
used to handle all expeditious response activities 
conducted by the substate grantee. 

Planning a Reemployment Strategy 

Planning a sound reemployment strategy to assist 
the workers being laid off is necessary no matter what 
type of workforce reduction committee is established. 

Th^ areas that need to be considered in planning 
a reemployment strategy include: collecting employee 
needs information; id^ ^'ifying and coordinating the 
existing financial and community resources and 
education and training agencies; determining what 
services will be provided and by whom, and identifying 
job opportunities. An ongoing communication plan to 
keep everyone informed is essential. 

The Rapid Response Coordinator or another 
member of the DWU will continue to be involved for the 
duration of a project or dislocation event. Their 
Involvement may vary from exchanging information 
periodically during smaller dislocations to establishing 
ongoing Labor-Management Committees and 
attending regular meetings. The DWLl will maintain 



communication with the substate grantee, the company 
and the organized labor representative. 

Plant Closing/Mass Layoff Notification System 

The federal Worker Adjustment and Retrafnirtg 
Notitlcatlon Act (WARN) requires that, with certain 
exceptions, employers of 100 or more workers must 
give at least 60 days advance notice of a plant closing 
or mass layoff to the affected workers or their 
representatives, the State Dislocated Worker Unit 
(DWU), and the appropriate unit of local government. 

The Wisconsin statute on plant closings was 
recently amended to include language and definitions 
similar to the WARN Act. The law now requires 60 days 
notice for business closings or mass layoffs involving 
businesses that employ 50 or more people that will 
affect 25 or more people, it also establishes 
mechanisms for employees and municipalities to 
recover pay, benefits or surcharges from employers 
who fail to provide adequate notice. 

A letter to notify the employer community of the 
state and federal notification requirements was mailed 
in January 1989 to all employers of 50 or more 
employees. 

The notifications required by WARN and the state 
law are sent to the DWU, which is responsible for 
reviewing the information to determine If It meets the 
requirements of both state and federal law. A letter is 
sent to the employer to acknowledge receipt and to 
request additional information if needed. 

Wisconsin has implemented a procedure to 
ensure that the units of state and local government 
affected by mass layoffs and closings are notified of 
employer notifications. These parlies are copied on the 
acknowledgment letters sent to employers. The 
information that the employer submitted will be included 
with the letter. In addition, telephone contact is initiated 
as needed to facilitate rapid response activities. 

A plant closing and mass layoff status report has 
been developed and is updated monthly. The 
distribution of this report includes the parties noted 
above (except the substate grantees) DETP 
Management staff, Worker's Compensation Division, 
Labor-Management Council staff, and Wisconsin State 
AFL-CIO. 
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The CHRYSLER Project 



In January 1988, the Kenosha community was 
shocked by the sudden decision by Chrysler Motors 
Corporation to close its automobile assembly piant and 
reduce its work force by over 5500 employees. The 
result portended a potential disaster for the community, 
which had traditionally relied on auto production for its 
economic well-being. 

Community Response Team 

Because of the advance notice given by Chrysler, 
a massive community-wide planning effort began prior 
to the layoffs. Less than two weeks after the initial 
announcement, the county executives of Kenosha and 
Racine Counties organized Transition Teams. They 
mobilized an extensive network of community leaders 
to guide and coordinate community response to the 
needs of the laid off workers and the community at 
large. 

Kenosha's Transition Team nstablished four 
committees or task forces to provide organized 
leadership to the planning activities. These were the 
ReEmployment Task Force, Community Support, 
Economic Development, and Human Services Task 
Forces. Local, county and state government, labor 
organizations, business and industry, educational 
institutions, employment services, and public and 
private human services agencies were represented. 

ReEmployment Strategy 

The ReEmployment Task Force and its 
sub-committees collected data from the workers, the 
company, and the community at large to form the basis 
for program planning. With help from state Dislocated 
Worker Program staff, the United Auto Workers - Job 
Development Training Corporation designed the 
Southeastern Wisconsin ReEmployment Program to 
provide a comprehensive mix of training. Job search, 
and support services to the workers. 

The program'sservice delivery network is based 
at the Workers Assistance Center in Kenosha. 
Satellite offices are in Racine and Waukegan, Illinois. 
Ties have been established with the State of Illinois and 
agencies in Lake County to facilitate services to Illinois 
residents. 



The Workers Assistance Center provides a 
centralized, one-stop location for dislocated Chrysler 
workers to receive reemployment assistance and, 
where necessary, referral to appropriate community 
and human services. 

Trgiping gntf Employm ent S grvi pg s 

The array of basic readjustment, retraining and 
employment related services available at the Center 
Includes: outreach, orientation, assessment and 
testing, employability development planning, basic skills 
training, on-the-job training. Job clubs, job development 
and placement, as well as support services. 

The Center employs a case management 
approach that provides each participant with a 
personal, individualized contact, and prevents drop 
outs from the program or undue delays in receipt of 
services. The case manager assists the participant in 
making training and job search choices, ensures 
access to needed services, and makes referrals to 
other community resources. 

Results 

Layoffs of the 5500 Chrysler workers began in 
December 1988. To date, over 2200 have enrolled in 
the program. 800 of those are in school, and 500 have 
already found Jobs with the program's assistance. 

The Southeast Wisconsin ReEmployment 
Program began operating in May 1988 with a $2 million 
JTPA grant from the State of Wisconsin. This allowed 
for Initial program planning, development, and early 
intervention services to workers. A $4 million federal 
grant through the DOL Secretary's Reserve Account 
will allow continuation of services through 1990. 
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STRUCTURAL DEFICIENCIES IN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 



MICHAEL K. OROK, PH.D. 



Abstract 

The LncreasLng influx of raLnoritLes and women 
into the workforce demands a thorough analysis 
of their actual and potential contributions. 
This paper attempts a discussion of the 
progress, if any, made by minority groups in 
the workforce. Additionally, the debate on 
the usefulness of court ordered Affirmative 
Action employment programs is discussed. With 
the continuous expansion of the United States 
economy since World War II, it is necesary to 
make predictions about future problems and how 
the current structure could be altered to deal 
with them, utilizing solutions offered. 

Introduction 

There has been tremendous expansion in 
the United States economy since the end of 
World War II. One of the problems of the 
expansion has been the United States inability 
to accomodate the rising labor f^rce and the 
multiracial nature of new entrants into the 
pool; a situation not anticipated before the 
end of the w«r. As a result of this, 
unemployment had risen ninety percent during 
the immediate post war period. However, there 
has been a dramatic decline in unemployment in 
the 1980's to single digits at the exclusion 
of a large proportion of minorities and women. 
This exclusion is the premise for developing 
affinnative action programs designed to create 
parity in the workforce. 

Def init ion 

The United States Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance Programs, Equal Employment 
Opportunity of the Department of Labor defines 
an affirmative action program as specific and 
result oriented procedures to which an 
employer commits himself to apply every good 
faith effort in providing every individual 
with equal employment opportunity. The 
program is geared towards full utilization of 
" lorities and women at all levels and in all 
^.nents of the workforce where deficiencies 
disparities exist. 

Since affirmative action guidelines are 
set up by the courts as interpreted by the EEO 
office, their definition must perforce be 
accepted at least for discussion purposes. 

Problen State»«nt 

In discussing affirmative action 
programs, areas of irregularities and 
regularities are sought. The Minority 
Business Enterprise Legal Defense and 



Education Fund, Inc., in Washington, D.C. in 
its August, 1989 report stated that at least 
six states, counties, cities, special 
districts and authorities court ordered set 
aside programs have been struck down; at least 
15 or more are in litigation; nine have 
voluntarily terminated or suspended programs 
and 24 more could be revised or modified, 
(Perlman, 1989) 

Afl large numbers of minorities and women 
enter the workforce, employers have had to 
wrestle with the structural adjustments 
accompanying the attempt at dealing fairly 
with a culturally diversified workforce. 
According to 1980 census figures and estimates 
for 1987 published by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Office (EEO) , Blacks and Hispanics 
will account for the largest growth in the 
Federal workforce (including the military) in 
the 2lst century. A breakdown of the Civilian 
Labor Force (CLF) shows that although Blacks 
make up 112 of the labor force, they occupy 
the lowest ranks of white and blue collar 
employment. Asian Americans constitute 3.2 
percent of the federal workforce as compared 
to 1.6 percent in the CLF; disappointingly low. 
A look at native American representation among 
the federal workforce is even more 
disheartening, accounting for 1 percent in the 
federal government (including military) and 
0.5 percent in the CLF. 

These staggering statistics have prompted 
debates over how to achieve racial parity in 
employment. The utilization of numerical 
information for correcting past disparities 
have caused most people to charge "reverse 
discrimination" in employment. Most see 
affinnative action programs as lowering 
employment standards and underscoring the 
merit system. The concepts of affirmative 
action, equal employment, merit principles and 
representative bureaucracy have raised intense 
feeling among managers as they struggle to 
achieve efficiency and social equity in 
managing human resources, (Lewis, 1989). 
Affirmative action programs cannot be totally 
condemned as some suggest, neither can they be 
viewed with the hope that parity in employment 
can be achieved only through their 
implementation. Key problem areas still 
exist, including a stereotypical assessment of 
minority and women abilities and skills. Such 
are argumentative but fit into the concerns 
and discontentment expressed by affirmative 
action supporters. These types of concerns 
enhance the scope of this paper. 

Scope 

The discussion centers around the general 
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arguments for and against affLrmative action 
programs. The paper gives a brief overview of 
the nature o£ the federal workforce, it 
assesses a specific state and local 
government's affirmative action efforts. 
Program inception, changes thereafter and the 
courts role both positive and negative are 
exrjmined. This allows for a comparative 
assessment of the future of the programs and 
also paves the way for predictions. 

Methodology 

Since there are significant paradigmatic 
changes in rffinmative action program 
formulation, focus and general attitude of 
both managers and employees, the methodology 
of important utility is that of ferreting 
information that is ep is tomo logically 
significant. Therefore, the myths 
accompanying most affinnative action programs 
are juxtaposed with the claim of reverse 
discrimination, utilizing data from previous 
and current research and analytical efforts in 
the area. Once a perspective is established, 
predictions for a redirection can be reached. 

Analysis 

The Supreme Court 

There are claims that affirmative action 
programs perpetuate a compromising scenerio 
where past disparities are corrected by 
delimiting the efficiency of the workCofce 
through improper employment practices. It is 
in order here to show that the courts, based 
on several circumstances of past unfair 
practices have previously supported these 
programs. Several cases come to mind. In the 
case of Griggs V Duke Power in 1971, the court 
ruled in favor of affinnative action, positing 
that the testing practices whereby whites were 
promoted more frequently than Blacks was 
unfair. In 1972, in the case of Sarabia V 
Duck, the court by utilizing declaratory 
relief, caused the Toledo, Ohio Police 
Department to hire more Blacks and Hispanics. 
In 1973, in Atlanta, Georgia despite a plea 
entered by the Fraternal Order of Police (FOP) 
and the Police Benevolent Association (PBA), 
asking the court to issue a restraining order 
against affinnative action hirings, the court 
ordered the City in 1979 to emphasize the 
recruitment of Blacks and Anglo candidates on 
an equal basis. In the suit Coser V Moore in 
1984, the court found the existence of a 
pattern and practice of sex discrimination at 
the State University of New York at Stony 
Brook. As we move closer to the end of the 
century, the orientation of the court changes 
dramatically. Philosophical arguments against 
affinnative action mounts. Arguments range 
from the claim that affirmative action 
programs lead to reverse discrimination to tne 
suggestion that preferential treatment 
violates equality and equal opportunity in 
employment as provided in the 14th amendment 
of the U.S. Constitution and also in Title VII 



of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. It is this 
latter claim chat becomes the premise for the 
Supreme Court's rulings against affinnative 
action and "set aside" programs in 1989. 

Three important c.-.ses are used to 
demonstrate the Supreme Court's changing 
orientation. First, in the case of Ward Cove 
Packing Co. V Frank Antonio, the plantiff 
claimed that whites predominantly filled 
skilled positions as against non whites, 
mostly Filipino, filling unskilled positions. 
The action charged the company with employment 
discrimination on the basis of race in 
violation of the provision of Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 USCS S2000E- 2(A). 
The Supreme Court, by reversing the judgement 
of the Court of Appeals, ruled that racial 
imbalance in one segment of an employers 
workforce is not sufficient to establish a 
prima facie case of disparate impact with 
respect to selection of workers for the 
employer's other positions. The burden of 
persuasion according to the court remains with 

the plantiff a prima facie disparate 

impact has to be demonstrated. 

In the case of Price Waterhouse V Ann B. 
Hopkins, in which Ann Hopkins resigned and 
sued an accounting firm in 1982 charging that 
the firm had discriminated against her on the 
basis of sex by consciously giving credence 
and effect to a partner's comments about her 
masculinity that resulted from sexual 
stereotyping. This, she claimed, was in 
violation of the Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 (42 USCS 552000e et seq.) 
Disregarding the District Court and the Court 
of Appeals affirmation of her claim, the 
Supreme Court agreed that although the 
plantiff in a Title VII case proved that her 
gender played a part in employment decision, 
the defendant may avoid a finding of liability 
by proving by a preponderance of the evidence 
that it would have made the same decision in 
the absence of a consideration of the 
illegitimate factor. The court found the 
defendant liable for failure to discourage 
stereotyping but failed to grant the plantiff 
her plea based on a lack of convincing 
evidence, stating also that employers have a 
right of the freedom of choice. 

In the case of John W. Martin V Robert K. 
Wills, Personnel Board of Jefferson County, 
Alabama, Richard Arrington, some Black 
individuals and a branch of the NAACP filed 
sep«irate actions against the City of 
Birmingham, Alabama, and the Jefferson County 
Personnel Board alleging that the defendant 
had engaged in discriminatory hiring and 
promotion practices in the Fire Department in 
violation of the Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. In a related incident, white 
firefighters filed objection to a consent 
decree as amicus curiae. The District Court 
approved the consent decree stating that the 
plantiffs were precluded from challenging 
employment decisions, the Court of Appeals 
reversed the District Court's decision and 
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ordered a remand. 

The United States Supreme Court, ruling 
in affirmation of the Court of Appeals, stated 
that the new group of white firefighters who 
were not party to the previous consent decree 
litigaton had the right to intervene without 
such action constituting an impermissible 
collateral attack under Rules 19 and 24 of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 

What do these decisions mean? Summarily, 
these decisions raean that issues of reverse 
discrimination have not taken the back burner, 
they are issues of primary consideration by 
the Supreme Court. The Court, however, is 
still indicisive on the issue of quotas, the 
Supreme Court still holds that quotas are 
necessary in order to increase minority 
participation at different employment levels. 
On the other hand, it maintains that any claim 
of discrimination must be based on proof that 
present disparity is as a result of past 
discrirainat ion. 

Current Nature of the Workforce 

Federal Level 

In analyzing the nature of the workforce 
in this century, the federal employment 
structure must be assessed. The distribution 
of minorities therein, presents an interesting 
phenomenon. Within a ten year period, 1976 to 
1986, the share of white males in the Federal 
Labor force (including the armed services) 
dropped from 52.2% to 41.82, while other 
groups including women continued to experience 
a rise in numerical representation. 
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Although the figures in Table I indicate 
a disparity in earnings in favor of 
minorities, white males earned increasingly 
higher salaries on the average, with the 
exception of Asians. Other minority males 
earned about one quarter less than white males. 
Women earned about 35 to 45X less than white 
males. The position then seems to be that of 
unequal pay for the same type of job (the 



issue of comparable worth has yet to be 
addressed). While minorities are making gains 
into the managerial cadre (see Table 5), their 
salaries are significantly lower thf those of 
their white male counterparts. 

Table 2 shows that anomaly in the Federal 
government GS 13 and above using group 
employment representation. 
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A Study conducted in 1982 addressing the 
issue of discrimination, unjustifiably posited 
that factors such as education, experience and 
senority accounts for the 50 percent pay 
differential between Blacks and whites in the 
public sector. In Table 2, however, the 
figures in terms of representation by pay 
grade contradict that claim. The tabulation 
shows that minorities are concentrated in low 
paying positions without regard to experience 
and education. Although not sustained by any 
statistical regularity, other claims include 
the following: 

1. That organizational restructuring 
creates adverse job placement for 
minorities, since most organizations 
claim that a periodic restructuring 
is necessary to keep abreast of the 
latest technology. 

2. Generally, that women employees have 
high absenteeism ratios while 
minorities usually score low on 
employment tests (such stereotypes 
have consistently thwarted 
affirmative action efforts.) 

In all cases, the claim that the level of 
education affects salary structure is 
controversial because it emancipates 
specialization from job placement 
consideration (Reed and Miller, 1970) and 
(Lewis, 1986). 

Other reports by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show a 1.72 decline in real median 
wages of workers between 1988 and 1989. The 
real wages of women took a dive while those of 
white males skyrocket ted . While white male 
median weekly earnings rose form $464 to $48l 
within a year, that of Black males rose from 
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an already low 
Hispanics male 
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to be at the lower skilled job levels. Table 5 
is indicative of the level of differences in 
terms of types of jobs held by Whites, Blacks 
and some staggering statistics on Hispanics 
employment within the state despite their 
growth in population. Although the Georgia 
figures are based on 1980 census calculations, 
Table 6 shows projections for 1988. The State 
of Georgia is not alone, other states such as 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana face similar 
problems of adjustment. 
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Table 4 paints an even clearer picture of 
the workforce demographics and inherent 
disparities and is categorized by race and 
gendera Whites continue to fare better in 
real income and propoi'tional representations 
than Blacks, Women and Hispanics a 
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State Level 

The State of Georgia 

Using the State of Georgia as a case 
analysis, it is observed that the 
concentration of women and minorities continue 
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Between 1975 and 1988, affirmative action 
programs and court ordered consent decree 
programs continued to be well received a The 
peak year was 1975 (Lewis, 1989) with the 
introduction of most consent decrees, by the 
first half of 1989 there had been a noticable 
decline (Perlman, 1989). With the wave of 
Supreme Court cases reversing previously 
upheld affirmative action decisions, in even 
greater downward trend can be anticipated for 
the 2l8t century (see Figure 1 for a graphic 
representation of program trend) a 
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One may ask, at what level has 
affirmative action programs made an impact? 
The answer is clear because et no other level 
has affirmative action programs impacted more 
than the local level. 

Program Accomplishments: Local Level 

City of Macon, Georgia 

Since the enactment of the Title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and its 
subsequent amendment in 1972 requiring 
Affirmative Action under Executive Order 
11246, accomplishments under the program have 
been significant. For the first time, efforts 
were accelerated towards curbing 
discrimination and its attendant problems. 
Validation studies for police and fire entry 
level and promotional examinations within 
municipalities were stepped up as consent 
decrees were introduced. 

Presently, the City of Macon, Georgia, 
under Court Ordered Affirmation Action Consent 
decree since 1975 has increased minority 
representation in employment by 25 percent 
(blacks and females combined) between 197 5 and 
1983. The Affirmative Action (AA) workforce 
analysis for Macon as of January I, 1983 shows 
Black representation at 42. 8Z and females at 
20. 7X; a substantial improvement since 1976. 
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Table 7 represents a workforce analysis for 
the City of Macon in 1983 compared to 1989, 
significant changes are realized (see Tabic 8). 
In Macon, women have made considerable 
advances. Between 1983 and 1989, Black 



representation had risen to 48% and females to 
23%, a combined minority representation of 71% 
in a total workforce of 1272 employees. 
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Although the data is impressive, old problems 
still exist especially in the area of job 
skills. Minority representation still remain 
heavy at the office/clerical, skilled craft, 
unskilled labor, maintenance services levels. 
It is, however, undoubtedly revealing that 
progress at the local level is significant. 

Structural Deficienciea 

Several theories of inadequacies 
generated from analytical currents and data so 
far presented, suggest several structural 
problems. The list here represent only a 
fraction of what is considered to be salient 
observa t ioas. / 

I. Before the adoption of affirmative 
action policies in the workforce, a large pool 
of unskilled labor predominated the applicant 
pool. To compensate past disparities m 
employment vis-a-vis racial balance, 
applicants needed to be drawn from this highly 
unskilled pool of job applicants. Difficulty 
in filling highly skilled positions was 
envisaged and as selections began, it created 
a backlog of unskilled applicants who despite 
affirmative action quotas, could not be placed 
in highly sensitive and skilled positions. 

II. Court ordered Affirmative Action 
programs are ambiguous, areas of disparities 
are not well defined, therefore, making all 
areas of employment non-exclusionary. 

HI. Government agencies tend to comply 
with Affirmative Action guidelines in order to 
obtain government revenue sharing funds 
without precisely developing a consistent plan 
of action for permanently eliminating racial 
imbalance. 

IV. Governmental contribution to the 
irregularities cannot be overlooked. The 
government creates a double standard by 
imposing stringent employment quotas on 
employers on minority hiring into specialized 
positions while inadvertently eliminating 
programs such as the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training program (CETA) designed to train 
disadvantaged minorities thus making thera 
employable . 

V. Statistical documentation by the 
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United States Department of Labor shows that 
the real Lncorae of minorLtLes contLnue to 
decrease (whLle college tuition continues to 
rise) limLtLng minor Lty entrance into academic 
programs which are oriented towards producing 
a technologically advanced labor pool. 

VI. Past experiences based on various 
workforce analysis including those presented 
elsewhere in this paper support the position 
that while some minority groups have succeeded 
in achieving high representation in the 
workforce, employers see them as lacking the 
skills to function at higher decision making 
levels, therefore, the majority of minorities 
are placed at the lower employment levels. 
They form the bulk of laborers, janitors, 
sanitation workers, part time employees etc. 

VII. In most organizations as seen in the 
continuous conflict between police and 
firefighting groups, affirmative action 
balancing quotas create serious racial tension. 
Such lowers productivity and efficiency within 
the workforce. 

VIII. While women are encouraged to enter 
the workforce, issues which enhance their 
participation are not always in the forefront 
of organizational planning and strategies. 
Child care concerns are ignored, some 
organizations have explicit policies that fail 
to compensate women during periods of 
maternity leave. A psychological 
re-orientation of a predominantly male 
controlled workforce has not occured and women 
continue to be relegated to traditional roles 
on the job. 

IX. Other women issue such as comparable 
worth have been poorly defined. Job 
classifications and reclassification 
guidelines by most organizations still 
consider equal pay for similar jobs only as a 
dream arguing strongly against placing women 
in traditional male positions and paying 
competitive wages. 

X. The recent wave of U.S. Supreme Court 
rulings reversing some earlier Affirmative 
Action decisions fail to establish parameters 
for measuring aud documenting incidences of 
past discrimination. There are no specific 
qualifications for claiming discrimination, 
unfair or unequal treatment or any other form 
of disparity. This lack of consistency in 
rules administration flaws the programs. 

XI. Those employers who still choose to 
covertly evade affirmative action 
specifications may utilize such employment 
techniques as testing, unscored interviews, 
casual application forms, arrest records, 
credit checks and marital status despite the 
courts prohibition of their use as factors 
against which employment worthiness is based. 

Having en-jroerated these deficiencies, it 
seems appropriate that in the 21st century, 
managers, administrators and others involved 
in Human Resources Manflgeroent ought to look 
for other measures that may generate positive 
results. The polemics are overwhelming and 
calls for paradigimat ic changes. Such changes 
must entail structural reorientation and a 



change in organizational dynamics. 

Programs to promote a harmonious 
relationship on the job must unavoidably 
include motivating factors. It is not enough 
to talk about a critical perspective of 
Affirmative Action even when such criticism is 
based on sound empirical information and those 
ferreted from solid statistical analysis. 
Pragmatic solutions must be suggested for 
consideration by human resources practitioners 
as a first step towards moving the workforce 
into the 21st century. 

Beyond Affirmative Action: Suggestions for 
the list Century 

If affirmative action programs are to be 
viewed as detrimental to organizational racial 
balance in employment, organizations must 
perforce begin to shift their emphasis from 
partial solutions towards making "real" 
improvements in their workforce. Solutions 
that will attract, motivate and retain 
productive, efficient and desirable employees 
without creating tensions and disrupting 
efficiency and production levels or 
compromising standards. Pragmatic suggestions 
include those listed here, not necessarily in 
order of importance. 

Wage and Salary Administration 

Wage and salary administration will 
continue to gain prominent consideration in 
the 2Ist Century. Issues such as comparable 
worth - argument for equal pay for the same 
nature of work will intensify. Such will 
require a restructuring of labor guidelines. 
For organizations, both public and private, to 
sustain a viable and productive workforce, the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
must be complied with. The workforce in the 
21st Century will comprise mostly educated 
workers with specialized training. A more 
educated workforce is likely to demand 
equality in job assignments. Wage disparity 
causes discontent and may eventually generate 
an overwhelming number of court cases that may 
challenge organizational wage practices. To 
entice and retain minorities within the labor 
force, financial legislation must be 
considered. It has been proven to encourage 
economic growth and development. Minority 
salaries must equate increase in duties. 

Training 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) although criticized by its opponents as 
a "disjointed approached to economic 
development", (MacManua, I98o) nevertheless 
provided an outlet for unskilled labor to 
learn to adjust to a changing work environment 
by acquiring new skills. When the program was 
eliminated the burden of training shifted to 
employers who were faced with large numbers of 
unskilled manpower expected to perform highly 
skilled jobs. Current employment trends show 
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an older workforce requiring structured 
training. As we proceed towards the 21st 
Century, the workforce will demand more 
training because most educated employees will 
seek self improvement. Management has to be 
prepared to meet the challenges of a 
transition to collegial management styles. 
All segments of the workforce will have to be 
accomodated, including Women, Blacks, Whites, 
Hispanics and others. Taking federal 
employment as a base, it is noted that 
minorities accounted for about 13 percent of 
federal workers in 1969, by 1985, the figure 
had escalated to 26 percent. The trend is 
progressive and employers must be willing and 
prepared to meet the challenge of training 
minority employees, to curb tension. Any 
remaining predominantly white male hierachy 
will have to be receptive to minority and 
women concerns if conflict is to be resolved 
or minimized, (Newell, 1988). 

Employee Assistance Programs 

(Kemp, 1985) views Employee Assistance 
programs as those programs designed to provide 
professional counseling services to employees 
whose social indulgence may affect job 
performance and productivity. Employee 
Assistance Programs (EAP's) have proven in the 
past to be a viable means of providing 
employees with outlets for rehabilitative 
services. One study shows that the retention 
rate of employees participating in EAP's have 
been phenomenal. Rehabilitation rates of 75 
percent are not uncommon, saving the employer 
a substantial amount in new employee 
recruitment and placement. A well planned and 
contracted program could be most beneficial 
where a confidential relationship exist 
between the program recipient (employee) and 
the provider. Typical services provided by 
EAP's include 1. Alcohol Rehabilitation, 2. 
Psychological counseling, 3. Drug abuse, 4. 
Stress, 5. Marital /Kami ly Counseling, 6. 
Financial counseling, 7. Physical/ill health 
problems, 8. Behavioral adjustments, 9. Weight 
and, 10. Smoking, (Kemp, 1985). These 
services give the employee a feeling of 
belonging and makes them sensitive to 
organizational goals. 

Technological Changes 

Learning computer systems, interfacing 
word processing, electronic spreadsheets, 
database management and a full array of 
automated machinery requires knowledge of 
their utilization and application. It is 
often argued that minorities remain at the 
lower level of employment because they lack 
the skills needed to perform at higher levels, 
but a substantial effort must also be made by 
the employer to keep current and increase 
employee skills. If a minority employee 
performs excellently as a production worker on 
the line, he/she can also be taught other 
skills and should be able and willing to 



perform as a production manager. Once such a 
balance is maintained, promotions, wage 
increases and other benefits would be based on 
accomplishments rather than quota. 

Corporate Image 

The corporate infrastructure has to be 
expanded to accomodate the assimilation of 
women and other minorities into the workforce 
thus creating an environment that is receptive 
to general participation regardless of gender 
or race. Future managers will have to divert 
their thoughts from viewing affirmative action 
as a moral, social and legal issue to that of 
an attempt to close the gender and racial gap 
in employment. Affirmative Action programs if 
properly structured will have to be recognized 
as a genuine effort at accomodating societal 
diversity including attitudinal and focus 
changes. Congress must also be willing to 
introduce labor legislation that allows for 
employee participation in organizational 
decision making. 

Hiring Practices 

The level of unemployment according to 
National Labor Statistics is expected to be at 
or below 5.5 percent throughout 1989. There 
is a genuine suspicision that there will be a 
scarcity of qualified workers especially in 
the industrial regions of the United States, 
namely the Northeast and Pacific Coast. Some 
experts have suggested a viable alternative to 
include, the re-employment of previously 
retired employees, especially those who 
retired early at age 55 or otherwise offering 
incentives to older workers to encourage their 
postponement of retirement. The year 2O00 
will experience an even greater labor shortage 
as skills become more specialized. Teenage 
employment could also be a viable option. 

Race Relations 

Managers and employees will have to 
recognize the heterogeneity of the workforce 
and support efforts aimed at promoting race 
relations. Managers and administrators must 
continue to search for potential problem areas 
and develop responsive programs. Employment, 
promotion and other employee benefits 
practices must be carefully reviewed to ensure 
that there are no barriers that may adversely 
impact various classes of employees. 

Coocluaion 

This paper presupposes that in setting 
priorities for the 21st Century for "Building 
a Quality Workforce" managers, administrators, 
employees and all others involved in human 
resources management will in unison work 
towards achieving goals and raising standards. 
If affirmative action is not firmly implanted 
within organizations and managers do not adopt 
a mature attitude towards such programs. 
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minorLtLea wilL continue to be perceived as 
lacking in skilLs but seeking benefits. The 
courts also must focus its rulings on 
affirmative action cases not on political 
reasons but on sound economic evidence within 
the context of past and current imbalances. 
In the absence of all these, employers must 
bear the burden of re-orienting their 
workforce so that suggestions rendered will be 
incorporated into managenient agenda and 
structural deficiencies will then be 
eliminated, or at best minimized. 
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USER FRIENDLY PERFORMANCE MANAGEMENT 



DEBORAH SPRING LAUREL 



Abstract 

A recent study by the national American Society 
of Training and Development identified 
"productivity improvement" and "participative 
management" among the top three most Impor- 
tant topics concerning organizations as they 
enter the 21 st century. In order for an organiza- 
tion to achieve quality results: (1) the 
necessary performance levels must be clearly 
defined and (2) the employees must be 
committed to achieving that performance. The 
performance management system described is 
based on supervisory observation and 
feedback, qualitative and quantitative 
measurement, and participative management 
It presents the system currently used by the 
State of Wisconsin that reflects these principles 
and is both user friendly and legally defensible. 



A Supervisory Leadersh ip Model 

It is the premise of this paper that a 
performance evaluation system can provide the 
supervisory leadership necessary to assist em- 
ployees to achieve joy in their work. Employees 
need supervisory leadership which sets realistic 
work goals, clarifies the activities necessary to 
accomplish them, specifies expected results, 
and provides the necessary systems, resources, 
training, and feedback so that these goals can 
be met. 

Employee success is responsive to two 
factors which the supervisor controls: (1) the 
level of difficulty of the task and (2) the manner 
in which work assignment and feedback are 
communicated. Employees will have a greater 
likelihood of being successful if: (1) they 
clearly understand what is expected of them; 

(2) the standard of expectation is realistic; and 

(3) they receive objective and timely feedback 
about their performance. 

In addition, if they understand what the 
measure of success is, they can determine 
themselves if they have been successful. 
Performance evaluation can increase the prob- 
ability that employees will experience the joy 
that stems from success on the job. 

An Employe e Friendly System 

Dr. Deming's proposal to abolish the an- 
nual performance evaluation is an appropriate 
and humanistic response to evaluation systems 
in which supervisors use subjective criteria, 
hold employees accountable for results over 
which they have no control, and focus on rating 
individual performance rather than improving 
the system. His proposal is actually a proposal 

to abolish poor management practices which 
obstruct employees' opportunities to be suc- 
cessful and. therefore, experience "joy" in their 
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work. 

However, there is an evaluation model in 
which supervisors provide ongoing objective 
coaching to ennployees based on nnutually 
established job-related performance standards 
that are specific, observable, measurable, 
realistic, and within the control of the 
employees. Dr. Deming has stated that it is the 
leader's job to "help people... to do a better job." 
In this model, performance evaluation is 
effective supervisory leadership. 

A Six Step Model 

This model has been implemented in a 
performance standard-based system that was 
adopted by the State of Wisconsin in 1 982. It 
incorporates the six basic steps involved in 
effective supervisory leadership. This paper will 
discuss each step and show how they increase 
the probability that employees will be successful 
in their work. 

Implementing these six steps will also 
increase the probability that the employees will 
feel successful in their work. This conclusion is 
supported by the work of Dr. Madeline Hunter 
(1967) of UCLA. Dr. Hunter has organized the 
precepts of motivational theory into a paradigm 
for establishing situations intended to increase 
the probability of individual motivation. The six 
steps in our model are founded in the 
conclusions of this paradigm. 

Step One: Identify Kev Responsibilities 

Step one is the identification of the key 
responsibilities. The key responsibilities are the 
general goals or objectives of the job. Each job 
will tend to have five or six of these key 
responsibilities. 

An example of a statement of a key 
responsibility is: "The development and presen- 
tation of training programs." An employee will 
not know exactly what this entails until the 
worker activities necessary to accomplish this 
goal have been clearly defined. 



Step Two: Clarify Worker Activities 

Step two is the definition of the worker 
activities. These are specific activities 
described with action verbs and generally listed 
in sequential order of performance. 

In this example, if the key responsibility is 
"The development and presentation of training 
programs, " a list of eight worker activities nec- 
essary to explain how that general goal is to be 
accomplished might be: (1) Conduct a needs 
assessment; (2) Establish training subject area 
priorities; (3) Perform research in the subject 
area; (4) Develop the training materials; 
(5) Schedule the training; (6) Present the 
training; (7) Evaluate the training; and 
(8) Revise the training, if necessary. 

These two steps (the identification of the 
key responsibilities and their relevant worker 
activities) are essential to an employee's 
understanding of what is expected and how it is 
to be accomplished. Together, these two steps 
comprise the necessary elements of an 
effective assignment of work. 

Step Three: Establish Standards 

Step three is the establishment of qualita- 
tive and quantitative performance standards 
which define the minimum level of acceptable 
performance for significant worker activities. 
This minimum level of acceptable performance 
can be set as high as necessary as long as it is 
reasonable to expect that employees can per- 
form at that level. The standards must be spe- 
cific, observable, measurable, realistic, doc- 
umentable, and job-related. They should focus 
on the critical attributes of the work, without 
which the work would not be accomplished. 

Very often professional standards, proce- 
dures and protocols establish a minimum level 
of acceptable performance which can be incor- 
porated by reference into the performance 
standards. For example, attorneys must abide 
by the rules of evidence and accountants must 
follow accepted accounting principles. 

Standards should be consistent with the 
level of expertise and experience of each em- 
ployee. The standards should not constrain the 
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employees from exercising the expertise and 
judgment for which they were originally hired. 
The standards must also be reasonable. The 
employees need to believe that when they 
expend the effort to meet the standards, there 
is a reasonable expectation that they will expe- 
rience success. The employees will be more 
trusting if they feel that the situation in which 
they perform is fair, reasonable, and has been 
established in order to ensure their success 
(Hunter, 1967). 

Qualitative and Quantit ative Standards 

The most effective standards are those 
that focus on the worker activity or activities 
that, if measured, will also measure whether or 
not the remaining activities have been per- 
formed. In the example being used, we can 
establish both qualitative and quantitative stan- 
dards for worker activity seven, "Evaluate the 
training," that will let us know if the other six 
worker activities have been accomplished. 

For example, a qualitative standard could 
involve an evaluation tool that is given either to 
the training participants and/ or their supervi- 
sors which elicits from them whether or not: 
(1) the training subject met their needs; (2) the 
training content was up to date; (3) the training 
presentation was accessible to them; and 
(4) the training notice was adequate. 

A reasonable quantitative standard might 
be that 85% of the respondents feel that the 
training fulfilled these four criteria. Another 
quantitative standard could establish the fre- 
quency with which the training should be pro- 
vided and the number of subject areas in which 
the training courses should be offered. 

Step Four: Monitoring 

Implicit in the establishment of standards 
is the need to monitor them. Now that the 
employees know how well they are expected to 
perform, we need to ensure meaningful and 
timely feedback on their performance. Step 
tOUL is the identification of the means and fre- 
quency of measurement to determine the 
degree to which the key responsibilities and 



worker activities are performed in compliance 
with the standards. 

The monitoring must be "user friendly," 
otherwise it will not occur. It will be"supervisor 
friendly" if it coincides with normal supervisory 
contact and activities. It will be "employee 
friendly" if it provides sufficient objective feed- 
back with adequate timeliness so that if there is 
a problem, it can be corrected before it is 
repeated. 

The supervisor observes the process to 
identify individual deviations from the standard, 
as well as contributing aspects of the system 
that need to be improved. The supervisor then 
coaches the employees regarding these obser- 
vations. The supervisor and the employees 
should also identify a means of eliciting from the 
customers their perceptions of the quality of 
performance. In our example, the participants 
in the training sessions could provide their 
feedback through course evaluations. 

Employee Participation 

Employee participation in the decision 
making for the first four steps in the perfor- 
mance evaluation process will ensure their 
commitment to and trust in the process. 
Continuing with our example, the employees 
and the supervisor may mutually decide that the 
supervisor should audit training sessions to be 
able to give meaningful feedback to the 
employees. This way, the employees will 
better understand and accept the supervisor's 
monitoring presence than if they had no input 
into the decision regarding how their perfor- 
mance would be monitored. 

At this point in the process, the 
employees know what they are expected to do, 
hm they are expected to do it, h ow well the 
worker activities are to be performed, and how 
::ieir performance will be measured. This 
empowers the employees to be accountable for 
doing a good job. Since they can measure their 
own performance against the established stan- 
dards, they will not need to wait for supervisory 
monitoring to identify the fact that a problem 
exists. They will be more likely to assume 
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responsibility for contacting their supervisor for 
assistance in resolving any problem that may 
arise. 

Step Five: Provide Feedba ck 

Once the frequency and means of moni- 
toring have been established, it Is important 
that the supervisor follows through to monitor 
and give feedback. Step five is the provision of 
feedback to employees regarding the results of 
their work performance. Employees need to 
know how their performance measures against 
the standards. Unless the employees are 
specifically aware of how they are performing, 
they can not know where they can improve. 

The statistical process central to Dr. 
Deming's model provides feedback on the 
employees' performance as it analyzes the 
system's process. Such feedback Is just as 
crucial to the success of the employees as it is 
to the success of the process. 

If employees are not performing success- 
fully, the responsibility of the supervisor and the 
system should be assessed first. Was the work 
assignment specific enough so that the 
employees could comprehend the nature and 
extent of the worker activities necessary to ac- 
complish the key responsibility? Were the em- 
ployees sufficiently trained? Given the nature 
of the system and the variables which impact on 
individual performance, were the standards 
reasonable and within the control of the em- 
ployees? Was the type and the frequency of 
the monitoring sufficient to provide constructive 
and timely feedback? 

If things are not going well, the 
supervisor should give specific feedback 
regarding what has not gone well, elicit from 
the employees their understanding of the 
problem, and come to a mutual agreement 
regarding how to best address it. If things are 
going well, the super visor should give specific 
feedback regarding what went well and why. 

Step Six: Ta Hg A ct ion 

Step six is the action in response to ob- 
served performance. The standards may be 



retained or revised. Rewards, including addi- 
tional compensation, may be provided for per- 
formance that is satisfactory or belter. 
Unsatisfactory or below standard performance 
may be remedied through improvements in the 
system, training, closer monitoring, or ulti- 
mately discipline. 

Dr. Deming has described performance 
evaluation as a stressful annual event at which 
the supervisor arrives with bias and the 
employee arrives with fear and trembling. 
Neither knows exactly what is going to happen, 
but both know they are not going to like it. 

In the performance evaluation model 
which I have defined, there has been ongoing 
dialogue throughout the year between the 
employee and the supervisor. When they walk 
into any formal evaluation session, both are al- 
ready aware of the performance goals and 
issues. They can simply continue their dialogue 
to plan together for the future. 

Performance Evaluatinn ift gffftf^tivft 
Supervisory Leadership 

This six step performance evaluation 
model is essentially the supervisory leadership 
process. It enables people to do a better job. 
Success is a powerful motivational force. It is 
the key to intrinsic motivation. We do the things 
v/e do well before we do the things that we do 
not do well. Implementing these six steps will 
increa^>e the probability of employee success. 

Performance evaluations should not be 
annual, based upon subjective criteria, and 
used for comparative employee rating pur- 
poses. The performance evaluation process 
should involve a coaching relationship between 
the supervisor and the employees as they en- 
gage in a cooperative effort to improve the 
system. It should engender a sense of trust that 
stems from the use of performance standards 
that are reasonable, measurable, and mutually 
established and agreod to by the employees 
and the supervisor. 

The supervisory leadership model of 
performance evaluation Increases the probabil- 
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ity that employees will tza successful and that 
they will ieel successful. As a result, they will 
feel "joy" in their work and t>e inlrinsicaliy moti- 
vated to Derform. 

RfiffiffincQ List 
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When Cultures Clash: 
Managing Conflict Between Corporate Cultures and Multicultural Workforces 



Irma Guznwi Wagner 



Abstract 

This multi-faceted world will be well 
represented in the national workforce of the 
21st century and, as a result, corporations 
must be responsive to a multicultural society. 
It is necessary now to recognize the nature 
and value of cultural diversity so that 
demographic challenges can be met. The 
purpose of this paper is to discuss both 
corporate and ethnic culture in relation to how 
they might conflict, or clash, to examine the 
value of diversity for the corporation and its 
ethnic employees, and to explore ways 
through which different kinds of culture 
conflicts can be managed constructively. 
Specific topics that will be addressed are (a) 
cultural diversity and corporate culture, (b) 
cultural diversity and ethnic culture and (c) 
culture conflicts and strategies. 




Two roads diverged in a wood, and I - 
I took the one less traveled by. 
And that has made all the 
difference. 

from Robert Frost's 77?e 
Road Less Traveled 



Divergence suggests conflict. Clashes 
can occur through the existence of more than 
one alternative but can afford corporations 
and their employees, significant opportunities 
to expand their vision. Conflict, defined as the 
interaction that centers around incompatibility 
(Deutsch, 1978) may be viewed by some 
organizations as a constructive and dynamic 
force. Conversely, divergence may be 
associated with destructive conflict and efforts 
to discourage or prevent diversity may occur. 
Divergent thinking does disrupt homeostasis 
(Lewin, Note 1) and corporations that value 
the status quo may establish cultures that 
reward convergent thoughts and actions. 
This nation, however, and the corporations 
that reflect its social structure (Drucker, 1974) 
are not static. Different thoughts and actions 
from different sectors of the population 
symbolize the workforce of the 21st century 
(Hodginkson, 1985). Statistics from the 1990 
U.S. Census Bureau will certainly document 
significant demographic changes that are 
already in effect. The workforce of the next 
decade will be a microcosm of the universe. 
Without a doubt, this cultural diversity 
(Melendez, Note 2) will be accompanied by 
conflict, but conflict can be a positive catalyst 
for change - and change is what this country 
is undergoing and will continue to be 
engaged in through 1989 and beyond. 
Conflicl is an inevitable reality that must be 
addressed in discussions pertaining to the 
development of a quality workforce for the 
21sl century. 
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This paper addresses issues that 
managers and trainers need to be aware of in 
building a quality multicultural workforce. 
Discussion is focused on: (a) cultural 
diversity and corporate culture, (b) cultural 
diversity and ethnic culture and (c) culture 
conflicts and strategies. Although basic 
concepts regarding culture and conflict apply 
across ethnic groups, examples from black 
and Hispanic ethnic studies will be used to 
illustrate potential conflicts. These two 
groups were included because they will be 
highly represented in the 21st century. 
(Hodginkson, 1985). It is recognized that 
while other ethnic minority groups have also 
been underrepresented, these two groups 
have had a longstanding record of isolation 
and discrimination in the United States 
corporate sector. (Foeman and Presley, 1987, 
Hodginkson, 1985). 

Cultural Diversity and Corporate Culture 

Acceptance of minorities as fully 
participating members of the national 
workforce requires corporations to determine 
whether cultural diversity is viewed positively 
or negatively within their systems. According 
to Lundberg (1985), corporate culture is the 
organization's view of itself mirrored in its 
values, symbols and behaviors. Values reflect 
the goals, ideals, standards and sins of the 
corporation and are found in philosophy and 
mission statements. Commitment to written 
values becomes visible as words are 
translated into company symbols and 
behaviors. For many years, anthropologists 
have used symbols to explain culture 
(Jelinek, 1983) and only recently has this 
approach been applied to studies of 
corporate cultures (Deal. 1982). Symbols, or 
artifacts (Lundberg, 1985), are tangible 
aspects that include language, stories, myths, 
rituals, ceremonies and technology and are 
exhibited by the employees themselves and 
through the company's image. Symbols 
alone, however, are insufficient to judge a 
company's endorsement of a particular value. 
An observer needs to look at corporate 



culture as it is operationalized through 
employee behavior pertaining to socially 
shared norms, standards and operating 
procedures. Behavior and symbols are both 
permeated by values; all are interrelated 
(Lundberg, 1985). If a relationship or 
interrelatedness is lacking, the company 
might be sending mixed messages. 
Consequently, values, symbols and behavior 
require study from the perspective of 
congruence, or lack of it. These dimensions 
of culture are all indicative of a corporation's 
support of cultural diversity. 

Valuing cultural diversity is a corporate 
benefit. Many advantages accrue aside from 
the fact that companies may be meeting legal 
requirements by hiring multinational 
personnel. One major advantage of a 
multicultural workforce is the "connectedness" 
that the company establishes with its clientele 
through conduits to the "real world." Diversity 
of thought or behavior opens alternative 
methods of operation in keeping with 
changes occurring in the external 
environment. Cultural diversity allows a 
company to stay attuned to the pulse of a 
changing nation. More importantly, it allows 
an organization to draw upon multiple talents 
of a diverse workforce. These are practical 
benefits. On a different level, John Dewey's 
thoughts merit attention "...our world is not 
one, but many; ...it is a dynamic, changing 
world, not static and finished.. .a plural world 
from which individuality is not to be 
eliminated..." (Dewey in Childs, 1939). Life is 
described by Dewey as a precarious world 
where individuals must learn to cope with 
new experiences in order to survive. If 
multicultural workforces are "new 
experiences," surviving corporations must 
learn how to work with a multidimensional 
labor pool. The nature and extent of conflict 
resulting from cultural diversity will depend on 
a corporation's view of itself as one that 
values or devalues divergence. 

Ethnic minority group members who are 
cognizant that cultural differences may trigger 
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dissension can prepare for eventual conflict 
situations by learning as nnuch about the 
corporate culture as possible. Observers can 
look at the culture through the lenses of 
values, symbols and behaviors. The goals or 
mission of the organization can be examined 
to determine what the company values or 
endorses. Consistency of purpose can be 
checked by looking at the manifestation of 
values or how they translate into visible 
symbols and behaviors. Additionally, the 
degree to which symbols represent values 
can be studied. The fact that a logo exists in a 
company does not imply, necessarily, that all 
individuals, or departments, agree upon its 
importance or significance. The American flag 
is a case in point; its significance has come 
under intense scrutiny during 1989. Such 
questioning would have been unheard of in 
years past. Symbols might be used to 
determine who stays and who goes within a 
corporation. (Deal in Raelin, 1986) 
Examples of symbols that clearly denote 
position within an organization are the 
allocation of office space and the distribution 
of executive keys. Observations regarding 
physical rewards and other allocations of 
power and resources provide insights into a 
company's value system but many other 
areas for inquiry exist as well. The 
possibilities are endless. What is important to 
note is that the more knowledge the ethnic 
minority group member has about the 
corporate culture, the better prepared he or 
she will be to make sound decisions. 
Conscious choices allow informed decision- 
makers to anticipate outcomes so that they 
can act proactlvely rather than reactively in 
conflict situations. 

While a corporation's view of diversity 
may be determined by examining its culture, it 
is important to note, and to caution, that a 
corporation is a complex phenomenon which 
changes over time, is permeable and found in 
different forms throughout the organization. 
Generalizations regarding the corporate 
culture may ensue not unlike the 
generalizations that have been made too 
often and incorrectly, of distinct ethnic 
populations (Tajfel in Turner & Giles, 1981). 



Corporations reflect society and should be 
examined in relation to the extent that they 
reflect the external context within which they 
are embedded (Jelinek, 1983). Furthermore, 
the corporate culture needs to be viewed 
internally as it operates within a specific work 
setting. The extent to which corporations and 
their subsytems consider themselves to be 
homogeneous or heterogeneous, becomes a 
gauge of their acceptance of cultural diversity. 

Cultural Diversity and Eth nic Culture 

When an ethnic minority member is 
hired into a corporation, he or she makes a 
conscious decision to become a participant, 
or in the business vernacular, "to take part in 
the game." What might not be known at the 
timD of that particular decision, is the nature of 
the arena, or culture, in which the "game" 
takes place. The extent to which cultural 
diversity is valued may be unknown and the 
ethnic may find that the corporation which 
acted affirmatively, may be less aggressive in 
assuring that he or she gain full acceptance 
into the workforce. Compatibility between 
corporate and ethnic culture is not readily 
apparent to the newly hired employee, but 
may be studied for the purposes of making 
informed choices. The minority employee 
needs to assess, not only the nature of the 
corporate culture as it relates to culture 
diversity, but his or her own identity in terms of 
personal and professional worth. From the 
point of entry into the workforce, ethnics will 
face situations where their differences may be 
undervalued or misunderstood. The potential 
for destructive or non-productive conflict 
exists in any organization and is likely to rise 
exponentially as diversity increases. 

Studies regarding ethnicity have 
focused primarily on behaviors of specific 
groups as they are exhibited within 
organizations but have not addressed 
linkages between ethnic cultures and 
corporate cultures. Additional research is 
needed to establish relationships between 
the culture of an ethnic group and that of a 
corporation. Nonetheless, existing findings 
can be used to explore corporate/ethnic 
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culture and conflict Divergence within ethnic 
groups is so vast, however, that "truth" must 
be sorted out as ethnic minority group 
members assess their own culture in relation 
to the work setting. 

According to research conducted by 
Kochman (1981), it is considered rude to 
identify individuals as different, consequently, 
current literature regarding ethnicity 
minimizes differences and accentuates 
similarities. In so doing, blacks, as well as 
other groups, may be victims of a "Catch 22" 
because the denial of varying styles leaves 
them open to misunderstanding. 
Opportunities for clarification are missing. In 
1982, Fant (in Foeman & Presley) reported 
that frequently, whites are less willing than 
blacks to discuss work-related social issues 
and view discussions of race as irritating. 
Two factors which Kochman found to be 
distressing to blacks was the perception that 
black's behavior is erratic and unusual rather 
than based on a set of cultural rules. Another 
factor is that many coworkers found black 
cultural behaviors difficult to predict and 
interpret. An explanation for these 
perceptions, may be drawn from Albert (in 
Kim, 1986) when he notes that loudness 
holds a positive value as a true expression of 
sincerity and conviction. Avoidance or 
compromise connote defeat. Blacks confront 
conflict more directly; whites prefer to assume 
cool, logical stances. Weber (in Foeman & 
Pressley) explained the "power of words" for 
blacks as emanating from pan-African culture 
in which the speaker must generate and 
create movement and power with the 
listeners. This is done through imaginative, 
vivid language and through physical 
expression. Shuter (1982) reported that 
blacks tend to be more directive in their 
questioning and to engage in louder 
interaction to display emotion, while whites 
tended to engage in overly solicitous and 
friendly communication strategies in 
negotiating differences. Williams (in Foeman 
& Presley, 1987) reported that blacks usually 
interpret whites' politeness as gestures of 
concealing true intentions. As educational 



levels increased, cultural differences 
diminished across multiple variables, 
including communication style. (Kochman, 
1981). The 1989 publication of A Common 
Destiny, points out that although many doors 
have been opened to blacks in the last 50 
years, many more still remain closed, 
particularly for lower class blacks. Acceptance 
of black diversity in American society is still an 
unmet goal. (National Research Council, 
1989) 

In studying Hispanic school children, 
Albert (in Kim 1986) found that the concept of 
shame affected behavior. Hispanics were 
more cautious in their approaches than 
dominant group peers (Schermerhorn, Note 
3). An implication of this finding for adults is 
that reflective behavior and hesitancy might 
be misinterpreted or undervalued by 
corporations that emphasize initiative and 
aggressiveness. In other studies, Hispanics 
are reported as being field-dependent or 
more likely to work cooperatively rather than 
independently (Melendez, 1981, Ramirez, 
1978). The concept of acting together 
through extended families has been traced to 
strong familial ties among many Hispanics 
(Kim. 1986). Feelings of anomie, isolation or 
separateness in multicultural settings, were 
reported by Albert (1986). Vigil (1980) 
described the survival characteristics of 
Chicanes as compatible with Protestant work 
ethics but focusing differently on gratification. 
For members of this Hispanic group, 
achievement is a group rather than an 
individual reward. Attention to the person 
alone denies the accomplishments of the total 
group. Spanish expressions such as Me da 
verguenza, No seas lurio, and Se cree may 
gran cosa represent cultural mores. Literally 
translated, these mean: // gives me shame, 
Don't show off and He thinks himself a grand 
thing. Sociologist Emile Durkheim's 
collectivistic culture is personified in these 
remarks (see Simpson, 1951). 

Further research is needed to 
determine whether homoguneity is increasing 
at the expense of heterogeneity, but a more 
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immediate concern is to convince companies 
and ethnic minorities of the value inherent in 
diversity. Benefits for employees to retain 
cultural diversity depend on the degree to 
which companies perceive diversity as 
advantageous. Assuming a highly positive 
stance, some of the benefits in a highly 
valuing corporation include: (a) upward 
nnobillty because of an individual's ability to 
relate to multiethnic populations, (b) high 
status as a successful employee who can 
contribute differing viewpoints, (c) individual 
personal growth as a bicultural or 
multicultural individual, (d) freedom from 
racial prejudice and lack of sanctions and (e) 
higfier job satisfaction. At the extreme end. 
adherence to cultural diversity in a 
nonvaluing organization or within its 
subsystems, could mean personal confusion, 
employee volatility or even dismissal. 

Corporate/Ethnic Culture Conflicts and 
Strategies 

Being fired is a probable outcome of 
unresolved or destructive conflict, but not 
necessarily the most prevalent; a more 
common result is daily irritation. Conflict, in 
and of itself, is unavoidable, but destructive, 
or non-productive conflict can be prevented 
through knowledgeable management. 
Destructive conflict can result in physical or 
psychological damage, interference with 
reasoned problem-solving, rupture of social 
relationships, escalation of differences into 
hardened positions, increased hostility and 
emotional exhaustion On the contrary, the 
outcomes of constructive conflict include 
necessary social change, emergence of 
creative ideas, development of solidarity, 
formulation of new policies and procedures, 
development of new services, renewal of 
organization and heightened enthusiasm and 
purpose among conflicting participants 
(Bisno, 1988) Obviously, it appears that the 
prevention ot destructive conflict is in the best 
interest of corporations. 

Conflict, like values, needs to become 



operationalized within a particular activity or 
situation in order to be analyzed; otherwise, it 
remains an abstraction not lending itself to 
analysis. Conflict is identified in the literature 
in a number of ways ranging from veridical 
conflict (in Deutsch. 1978) to personal conflict 
(Robert, 1982). The available typologies are 
endless. A useful categorization based on 
Deutsch's listing of probable issues that can 
cause conflict is presented here for 
consideration. Discussion of conflict 
management strategies is included with the 
analysis of the different categories. Conflicts 
in an organization are likely to occur over: (a) 
values, (b) preferences. (^^ perceptions, (d) 
relationships and (e) resources. 

Value conflict . Value conflicts are the 
most difficult to manage because basic beliefs 
do not change readily. What an individual or 
a company "holds dear" symbolizes a core of 
beliefs. Attempting to change another's value 
is tantamount to riding Cervantes' 
hypothetical windmill. The task is 
unrewarding, unproductive and perhaps, 
unnecessary. According to Deutsch (1978), it 
is not the difference in values that lead to 
conflict but the claim that one should 
dominate or be applied generally, even by 
those holding different values. "A value 
perspective that claims no intrinsic superiority 
and does not seek to force its moral views 
upon nonbelievers is least likely to be 
involved in value conflict {p.16).'* 

Within corporations, adherence to a 
basic value such as Toyota's emphasis on 
quality (Walton, 1986) or Nordstrom's 
advocacy of service (Peters & Austin, t985), 
is required of all employees. Overall values 
of this nature are usually well-known, clearly 
defined and not incompatible with ethnic 
minority cultures. These are superordinate 
goals that transcend culture. Goals of this 
nature serve lo unify employees in a 
corporation so thai a common value is held. 
Diversity becomes visible in the processes by 
which goals .iro met. One strategy for 
managing values conflicts is to establish 
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superordinate goals that can be claimed 
universally; another is to identify different 
approaches for accomplishing ends. Problem- 
solving to identify alternatives for meeting 
goals gives recognition to creative-thinking 
and divergent approaches yet maintains 
corporate value systems. 

Preference conflict . Preference conflicts 
relate to disagreements over sensitivities or 
sensibilities. Quite often, preference conflicts 
center around an individual's right to express 
his or her preference and another's right not 
to be impinged upon. "Win-lose" strategies 
are usually employed to manage preference 
conflicts and. as a result, power struggles 
ensue. Often, the initial and relatively trivial 
source of irritation, such as preference for a 
particular uniform or computer brand, is lost in 
the real conflict. Because so many 
preferences can irritate others, they can be 
used as pretexts to conceal more serious 
incompatibilities. Avoidance and segregation 
follow the inability to accommodate disparate 
preferences. These types of reactions lead to 
hardened positions which impede conflict 
resolution in other areas. Identification of the 
real issues is an important step in the 
management of preference concepts. 

PerceptLial conflict . Perceptual conflicts 
are associated with differing viewpoints. A 
person's point of view or "viewing point" is a 
composite of innate characteristics, values, 
heredity, culture, experiences and training. 
Disagreement results when diverse 
perceptions are not clarified or given sufficient 
opportunities to be heard. The concept of 
"group-think" is an example in which 
perceptions are guided toward uniformity at 
the risk of missing obvious information. Open 
and direct communication is an important 
strategy to use in clarifying perceptual 
conflicts. In combination with problem-solving, 
it provides an excellent vehicle to direct 
diverse thinking toward constructive 
outcomes. 

Rolationshtp caqflicr. Relationship 
conflicts involve the dynamics thai occur in 



interpersonal, intra-group and intergroup 
interactions. Conscious or unconscious 
dislike of another may result in conflicts that 
use other pretexts as foci. Personality 
conflicts may emanate from perceptions or 
actual facts. Some people have personalities 
that are simply abrasive and whose patterns 
of interaction lend themselves to conflict. 
Others lack interpersonal skills and sensitivity. 
These characteristics are not the property of 
any particular group. The technique of 
placing employees in situations where 
working together is critical to task 
accomplishment is a common practice in 
industry and the military. Creating 
interdependence among and between 
employees will not change personalities, but 
can make relationships manageable within 
the work setting. 

Resource conflict . Resource conflicts 
are easy to identify because they center 
around the distribution of tangible benefits 
such as money, position and favorable 
working conditions. These result in prestige, 
power c .id status - rewards that become 
synonymous with tangible benefits. 
Distribution of perquisites is a characteristic of 
dominant groups that Schermerhorn (1978) 
defines as the "guardians and sustainers of 
the controlling value system and as prime 
allocators of rewards in the society." The 
formation of unions is an example of an 
organized group seeking to gain tangible 
rewards from a dominant entity. On a daily 
basis, resource conflicts occur in many 
different arenas, from choice working hours to 
size of holiday bonuses. Profit-sharing within 
corporations is advocated as a strategy to 
reduce the feeling of powerlessness of 
employees, to increase employee 
participation and to recognize the worth of all 
participants, regardless of diversity. Providing 
equal access to the "prizes of the game" or 
the benefits of the corporation reduces 
resource conflict. 

Many kinds of conflicts will be 
encounlered in the work setting and many 
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more strategies will be used to prevent, 
maintain or manage conflict. Knowledge of 
diversity and the nature of conflict will allow 
corporate personnel to make right choices in 
resolving conflicts emanating from clashes 
between corporate and etlinic cultures. 
Facing cultural clashes and moving them into 
constructive action can result in benefits for 
both present and future corporations and 
employees. 



Reference Notes 

1. Kast, F. E. & Rosenzweig, J. (1979). 
Organization management. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 580-82. In Lewin's force-field 
analysis theory, equilibrium and status quo 
are held in place by a balance between 
positive and negative forces. Disruption of 
forces causes change in the status quo. 

2. Melendez, D., Melendez, D. C. & Molina, A. 
(1981). Pluralism and the Hispanic student: 
challenge to educators. Theory into Practice , 
20, (1),1. Cultural diversity as defined by R. 
Pratte states that diversity must have concrete 
social reality that is reflected in behavior. 

3. Schermerhorn, R.A. Comparative ethnic 
relations. (1978). Chicago: University 
Press, The author defines dominance in terms 
of a group's control and allocation of 
resources, rather than a group's size or mass. 
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Abstract 

The McDonnell Douglas Corporation had a training 
problem: how to prepare its nationwide 
technical/professional workforce to incorporate 
emerging artificial intelligence technology into the 
corporation's products and processes without 
removing employees from their daily work 
environments. The solution? A three-year computer- 
based training project, sponsored jointly by the 
corporation and the State of Missouri through the 
Center for Business, Industry & Labor at St. Louis 
Community College, The total project will produce 
over 100 hours of standalone, easy-distributable 
computer instruction on building expert systems, 
written at a ninth grade reading level and designed to 
run on company-standard IBM PC's. It's entirely 
suitable as well for college use. This discussion 
describes the target audience, the nature of the 
courseware, the development team putting it together, 
and the funding arrangement that supports it. 

Introduction 

A few years ago. when I was a speechwriter for a 
university system president, my otherwise wonderful 
boss used to drive me crazy by using the same story 
in his speeches over and over. I swore rd never use 
it. but I'm going to tell it here because It frts the theme 
of this discussion. 

The story goes like this: 

A young man walked into his boss's office and said. "I 
have this terrible problem." 

"Stop right there." the boss said. "We don't have 
problems in this organization. We have opportunities." 

The young man pondered for a moment. "Boss," he 
said. "I have this insurmountable opportunity." 

I'll never quite understand my former boss considered 
that the only joke worth telling-but the phrase 
"insurmountable opportuni^y" does capture the 
situation the McDonnel Douglas Corporation faces 
when trying to incorporate constantly-emerging 
advanced technologies Into its processes and 
products while maintaining a large workforce that it 
needs to keep busy turning out today's products 
using today's processes. While working today, they 
have to prepare for tomorrow. 

Tho Training Problttm 

Are you familiar with McDonnell Douglas? 

It's one of the nation's leaders In the defense industry, 



employing over 115,000 people in nine different 
companies nationwide. These employees range from 
space scientists and test pilots to custodians, 
although most fall into a generic classification called 
"engineer." 

With so many technical and professional employees, 
it's clear that McDonnell Douglas needs to engage its 
workforce in continuous training. Furthermore, one of 
McDonnell Douglas's corporate strategic objectives is 
the Incorporation of new technologies-artificial 
intelligence (Al) is specifically mentioned-lnto Its 
operations. Al represents a real opportunity for the 
company's future, 

Butjiow to incorporate Al into company training? At 
least three problems present themselves: 

1 . Few instructors are available nationwide who are 
willing or able to do effective standup training in 
artificial intelligence-and those few who can 
come at a premium price. 

2. Classroom training on company time carries a 
high price tag, too. 

3. And the extent of effective learning is an Issue. 
When you take a limited number of qualified 
employees away from their "real" duties to sit for 
a block of time trying to absorb large doses of 
abstract, and in some cases still theoretical, 
material, effective application of that information 
later on the job is limited, at best. And indeed, if 
there's a significant time lapse between the 
training and the opportunity to apply it, most of 
its value is lost. 

Three years ago, the company decided it wanted to 
put-and keep- Its presently-employed technicians, 
engineers, and managers-across the corporation, 
almost 59.000 of them -abreast of developments In 
artificial Intelligence, so that virtually all employees, 
from the research (ab to the business office to the 
shop floor, could recognize and make Al applications 
on their own jobs. 

The corporation wanted to do this without: 

Sending everybody to class 

Taking anybody off the job 

Having to create any specially-staffed tutoring 
labs 

Insisting that everybody have sophisticated 
academic prerequisites 

Having to Invest in special equipment 
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Spending a great deal of money 

It may sound to you as If the corporation were making 
its opportunity Insurmountable. 

Hie Proposed Solution 

But in fact, it came up with a solution. Or rather, it is 
well-launched into a bold plan that meets all the criteria 
I've mentioned. 

The corporation joined with the Center for Business, 
Industry & Labor (CBIL) at St. Louis Community 
College to solve the problem. The Center for 
Business, Industry & Labor provides customized 
training of all kinds to St. Louis business and industry. 
This project represents only one of about 60 project 
that CBIL supports, but it is one of the larger ones. 
Funds come jointly from the corporation and the State 
of Missouri. 

The result of this industry-education-govemment 
relationship is high-quality, up-to-the-moment 
technical instruction deliverable on standard company 
equipment to any employee who can read on the 
ninth-grade level and who has the interest and 
initiative to pursue it. Materials are designed for 
college use, too. 

We call it the "Al CBT Project." 

Perhaps as you review my description of the project, 
you may find something in the way we do what we're 
doing that you can adapt to a program of your own, in 
terms of: 

Providing readily available, standalone training 
for currently-employed workers or students 

Keeping already-trained people current in 
advanced technology without pulling them out of 
production 

Using your own workforce, not outside 
consultants, to recognize and make applications 
of the most current technology to their own jobs 

Capturing and making accessible at a relatively 
elementary level knowledge so theoretical that 
some of it, anyway, exists only the minds of a few 
experts 

Using the computer-based training (CBT) 
medium 

Developing a government-industry-education 
partnership to fund and staff such a project 

Tve already told you what our project is supposed to 
do. During the rest of this presentation, I'll explain the 
target audience, the nature of the courseware, the 
development team, and the funding arrangement. 

The Target Audience 

Our courseware Is designed for the 59,000 McDonnell 
Douglas employees who work in any of its nine 



autonomous companies or at World Headquarters in 
St. Louis in technical, professional, and managerial 
positions. They represent slightly more than half the 
total workforce. 

Perhaps a quick survey of MDC product lines will 
suggest the range of work environments In which our 
target audience functions. 

Probably the best known of the MDC companies is 
McDonnell Aircraft in St. Louis. It produces combat 
aircraft, like the F/A 18 Hornet, the Harrier jet, and the 
F15 super sonic fighter. Douglas Aircraft in Long 
Beach, California, also produces commercial aircraft 
like the MD-80, the MD-1 1 , and the DC-10. 

Other MDC product lines include Cruise missiles, 
missile launchers, combat helicopters, information 
systems, financial services, and deep involvement with 
NASA's space efforts. 

The computer-based training courseware that I'm 
about to describe is for all the technicians and 
professionals in all these companies. 

The Nature of the Courseware 

The Al CBT project is a three-year effort which is 
designed to capture (and simplify, insofar as possible) 
virtually all the subject matter associated with the 
artificial intelligence area called "expert systems" which' 
specialists in the field can presently agree on. 

Let me define the terms "artificial intelligence" and 
"expert systems" a little before I discuss the 
courseware. Artificial intelligence is beginning to 
impact our daily lives in ways most of us aren't aware 
of; it's something we should all know more about. 

Briefly, artificial intelligence is the subfield of computer 
science that tries to develop machines capable of 
performing functions normally associated with human 
intelligence, such as reasoning, learning, and 
understanding human language. 

Actually, "artificial intelligence" is an umbrella which 
covers several research areas, including robotics, 
computer vision, natural language processing, neural 
networks, and expert systems, to name the primary 
ones. 



Expert systems-also called knowledge systems- 
have the most potential for commercial applications at 
present, and all of our courseware is aimed at 
teaching MDC employees to understand, design, and 
execute expert systems. 

An expert system seeks to capture in software (for 
anyone to use) the knowledge, understanding, and 
judgment a particular human expert can apply to a 
certain kind of problem, like medical diagnosis, or 
travel-and-relocation cost estimating, or dam 
maintenance. 
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Such a system is not designed to replace the expert, 
but rather to free him or her from tedious repetition of 
tasks that have long since been mastered but that no 
one else has developed the expertise to cover. 

The expert is then free to move on to another area 
where his or her years of accumulated judgment can 
help solve other problems. 

Anyone extremely good at a task, and rare in the field, 
can be called an expert. You can find one as 
frequently on the shop floor as in a research lab. 

Companies also use expert systems to capture 
expertise when a key employee is retiring. For 
example, Campbell Soup did that just before the 
retirement of their key equipment troubleshooter-the 
man who could repair anything in the factory, when 
everyone else was stumped. 

Now let me describe the expert systems instruction 
that our project is producing. 

The first phase produced six basic courses, which we 
called the "Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence CBT 
Curriculum": The A/ Oven/iew, Introduction to 
Knowledge Representation, Representing Knowledge 
as Rules, Representing Knowledge as Frames, 
Knowledge Acquisition, Knowledge System Tools, and 
Developing a Simple System. 

These courses are written at about a 9th grade 
reading level and require fairly basic computer skills. 

They are designed for use on IBM personal 
computers, which represent McDonnell Douglas's 
biggest hardware base. A- great many MDC 
employees have IBM PC's at their desks, in their 
departments, or in open, staffed computer labs. They 
can take these courses at work, after work, or at home 
(If they have IBM's or compatibles). 

Employees take the instruction at no charge. When 
they complete a course, they are issued certificates, 
and the credit is recorded in their personnel files, 
where it has a bearing on promotion considerations. 

Now I have been talking about our courseware as if it 
were intended only for McDonnell Douglas use. I want 
to clarify, however, that as a joint sponsor of the 
project, St. Louis Community College has the right to 
use the courseware fully in any way it wishes. Tie 
instruction is presented in quite generic terms; it 
contains few direct references to McDonnell Douglas. 

Presently St. Louis Community College is awarding 
only continuing education credit for completing these 
Al courses, but the Center for Business, Industry & 
Labor's director recognizes its academic potenlial and 
is pursuing the question of its place In the academic 
curriculum. 

Using the courseware is easy. All the Phase 1 
instruction comes on disks, with information on getting 



started clearly explained in each user's manual. 

After a student has logged on the first time, all the 
instructions for proceeding are on the disks. All a 
student has to do, fundamentally, Is Insert the master 
disk at the A: prompt and type "Al." The computer 
does the rest. 

In fact, the computer registers the student for a 
course, provides information with a variety of graphics, 
frequent interactions, and encouraging feedback; 
presents practical exercises; and administers, scores, 
and r -administers lesson quizzes and mastery tests. 

Our Phase 2 courses, presently being finished, 
assume that a student has completed the 50-hour 
Phase 1 curriculum, so the Phase 2 courses are 
somewhat more advanced In content. Reading level 
and computer operation remain simple, however. 

Our Phase 2 courses offer a student instruction in 
managing a database for an expert system, 
supen/lsing an expert system project, and exploring 
how an expert system presently in use at the Missile 
Systems Company is put together, along with practice 
in modifying and creating a new module for the 
system. 

Phase 3 courses will be at an even deeper level of 
soohlstication, including how to validate that a system 
dues what it's designed to do, how yet another real 
MDC system works, and how to build uncertainty 
factors Into the rules of thumb an expert can supply 
about how he or she reaches judgments. 

Reaction to the quality of the courseware we've 
distributed so far-from both outside and inside the 
corporation-has been very positive. Dr. Kent 
Williams, Research Manager for the Institute for 
Simulation and Training at the University of Central 
Florida, called our Al Oven/iew course "a superb 
exposition of Al fundamentals." 

'This program is far superior to any text which I have 
read or reviewed on the subject," he said. 

A branch chief at Kennedy Space Center tells us it 
allowed his department to be more responsive to 
NASA's requirement that contract proposals assess 
opportunities for employing Al technology. "We were 
unable to respond to this requirement," the chief said, 
'until some of our engineers. ..enrolled in the Al 
Oven/iew course/ 

A design manager on the Tomahawk missile program 
called our courseware beneficial to "anyone who has 
responsibility for the efficiency with which tasks are 
completed." A leader for the Computer-Aided Design 
Training Group said he is "impressed with the format, 
structure, and content." A training coordinator at the 
Helicopter Company noted that interest in the courses 
is high there, too. 
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And students talk to tell us they like it. In fact, the 
numbers of people borrowing copies of courses from 
their training coordinators has risen steadily since the 
courseware became generally available (at no charge) 
earlier this year. Almost three hundred people have 
enrolled in our courses in the past eight or nine 
months, although there has been very little effort to 
promote them internally. 

The Development Team 

Have you ever wondered who is behind the software 
packages that delight or frustrate you as you're 
learning them? Eight people constitute the team 
creating the AI CBT courseware. Four of them work 
for the Missile Systems Company's Human Resource 
Development department and four for the Center for 
Business, Industry, and Labor at St. Louis Community 
College, indeed, state funds are used largely to 
help defray labor costs on the project. 

All team members have taught in some capacity or 
other, some for many years (with the handicapped) or 
in communication fields or in elementary school. 
(We're people, perhaps, who have already made at 
least one major career transition, responding to 
marketplace developments.) 

Our project has a lead designer with .a Ph.O. In 
instructional design and experience in writing 
computer courses for the PLATO system. We have 
five instructional designers-technical writers who 
uncarstand the principles of Instruction and the 
programming process. Two full-time reviewers, one 
for computer-based instruction principles and one for 
language usage, complete the roster. 

The coursp. developers on this project all work with 
subject matter experts in the specific subject area a 
course covers. Our SME's. as we call them, come 
both from inside the corporation and inside the 
academic world. 

Our project's actual programmer is located in another 
state; we communicate with him mostly by electronic 
mail, sending v/ord processed files and receiving In 
return programmed lessons, which we then copy to 
floppy disks for use. 

The Funding Arrangement 

I suppose you are wondering who pays for all of this. 
The whole three-year project will cost a total of $1.2 
million. That's about $400,000 a year. 

In general terms, McDonnell Douglas supplies half that 
sum and the State of Missouri supplies the other half. 
The proportions vary from year to year, but fifty-fifty Is 
generally accurate. Given the per-hour cost of 
industrial classroom instruction ($15) and the 
ephemeral nature of that kind of Instruction, this 
computer-based training product (at $7.40 per student 
hour) represents both a bargain and a substantial, 
reusable, wkieiy-distributable product. 



Missouri supplies the funding from two sources-the 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education's 
Customized Training Program, and the state 
government's Department of Job Development and 
Training. 

Our project is one of many the state funds because it's 
interested in projects that help Its workforce remain 
employed or which expand employment. Nearly all 
states provide such support, as detailed in the annual 
directory of the National Association of Industry- 
Specific Training Programs. 

Summary 

I want to emphasize that technology-based learning 
like CBT definitely has a place, both in Industry and in 
education. It may not be the sole answer to every 
Insurmountable training opportunity, but it's very cost- 
effective for companies doing training on company 
time, trying to reach a great many employees who are 
working in various environments-particularly when 
there is an acute shortage of qualified Instructors. 

For employees, such training represents an 
opportunity, too-to acquire and upgrade vaiuaDle 
technological skills whether or not they spent time in 
engineering school. 

The epistemologist Jean Piaget said that "The principal 
goal of education is to create [people] who are 
capable of doing new things, not simply of repeating 
what other generations have done-[people] who are 
creative. Inventive, and discoverers." 

Those of us on the AI CBT Project hope we are 
creating materials that will help several thousands of 
McDonnell Douglas employees toward that goal-both 
today and tomorrow. 
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STAGES ON THE WAY TO PARTNERSHIP 



BY GEORGE F. SIMONS & GENE DEBORAH VVEISSMAN 
Reprinted from Becoming Partners (Chapter 2) with permission from Crisp Publications, Inc., Los Altos, California 



To form productive partnerships both sexes 
and the organizations in which they work in go 
through certain stages of development. They 
become aware of problems caused by traditional 
gender roles and stereotypes. They react to 
them and begin to take responsibility for making 
changes. In this chapter you v^il! learn v^hat 
these stages are and find out what to do when 
you meet them in yourself and others. 

STAGES ON THE WAY TO PARTNERSHIP 

Men and women who know how to work to- 
gether and organizations that help them learn 
about working together are likliest to succeed 
both today and in the future. Those that do not 
will be tomorrow's losers. 

Conflicts between women and men and frus- 
tration with double standards can be turned Into 
opportunities if they make us alert to our prob- 
lems and lead us to action. This is not easy. It 
requires us to be honest about v^hat we are ex- 
periencing as women and men. clear about what 
we want, and fearless in confronting ourselves, 
each other and our organizational values. We 
will go through certain stages in doing this. They 
can be predicted, recognized and handled better 
if we know something about them beforehand. 

Organizational development specialists have 
charted the steps through which men and 
women pass as traditional gender roles are in 
conflict.^ This does not mean that they all take 
place simultaneously, are the same for ail indi- 
viduals and organizations, or that all individuals 
and organizations go through every stage. 

Because traditional gender roles subordi- 
nate women to men. women are almost always 
the ones who first to become aware that some- 
thing is unfair or not working for them. 

It usually takes women's anger at a double 
standard or complaints of harrassment. discrimi- 
nation or unfairness for an organization to be- 
come aware and take action. 



Men tend to react to the changes in women's 
attitudes toward them personally or to organiza- 
tional pressures. Later they begin to discover 
that traditional roles and stereotypes cost them 
something, too. 

TIPS FOR MEN 

Dealing with Changing Women 

Here are the stages women pass through 
and some tjps about how to behave toward 
people who are in each stage. You can check (✓) 
those stages for which contain tips which you 
particularly need to practice. 

Unaware 

Unconscious of the issues. Ff:w women in 
our culture seem to be truly unaware once they 
become teenagers. Tip: Talk about gender /s- 
sues as facts of life, honestly and openly 

Denial 

"I knov/ that it goes on. but Lurtainly not in 
our group. "Never i/i all my years with the com 
pany have I been discr.mmated against because 
I am a woman." Women tend to be ambivalent; 
they v^ant to confront, but have been culturally 
conditioned to nurture. Denial feeJs safe. Tip: 
Continue to be matter of fact about gender is- 
sues. Do not try to argue her into "seeing the 
light." 

Awakening 

Something happens that gets her thinking. 
She starts to look ar •und herself and talk with 
other women. Tip: Listen to her questions. 
Answer honestly Do not blame her either for 
being interested in women's issues or for being 
less aware than other women, 

\u9ntmc itlon 

She realizes that "all this is nbout me." and 
now sees herself as part of a distinct cultural 
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group — v/omen. She begins to see the rest of 
the world from this new perspective. She stud- 
ies, talks, and shares. Her social philosophy 
and criticism of men Is idealistic and general, 
though she is unlikely to attack individual men. 
Tip: Listen patiently and deal with her as with 
anyone enthusiastic over something new. Avoid 
the temptation to debate and make her wrong. 
Encourage her to learn tnore, see more sides to 
issues. Maintain your own self-esteem— her 
global assertions about men can leave you 
feeling helpless and enraged. 

Anger • Rage 

She soctj how f^ss(jnlially unUwt hor position 
as a woman is and how overv;hJ?hninf, the forces 
which maintain it. Her anger is directed at au- 
thority v;hich upholds the system, at men who 
are the enemy, at women who appear to 
collaborate. Tip: This is a necessary and critical 
stage wherein a woman t>eg/ns to claim her 
power It is a particularly difficult time— for 
v/omcn because angor has In^m) a forf tidden 
emotion: for men because they are no longer in 
control of the situation. Listen actively without 
attacking, defending, avoiding to trying to "fix** 
the situations Be in control of yourself . not of her. 

Fear • Withdrawal 

The more she sees, the more powerless she 
feels to do anything. If the cost of change 
seems too high, she withdraws, and goes back 
to an outward form of denial to protect herself 
from danger, while unconsciously rejecting all 
men as sexist and not to be trusted. Tip: Do 
what you can to m3ko hor feci safe both In the 
relationship and the environment and to connect 
her with women w/io can support her Without 
this support many women can vacillate between 
anger and withdrawaJ for many years. 

^ Confronting issues 

She returnr, to the reality of the v;orld around 
her, understands its dynamics, and reali/es that 
It is up to her to make a difference In her life. 
She accepts the challengo of confrontation In a 
p<^f5onal, empowering way. She rs also ready to 
work for change v^ith o?h»'r v/firiif.'M even 
men. Tip: Prcpcirc yourself to accept both con 



frontafion and collahoration Rp Rware of using 
excuses and stereotypes as wr; j fo avoid shar- 
ing power 

Power 

Having developed a clear sense of identity as 
a woman and as a member of the working v/orld, 
she gradually loses "self-consciousness" as a 
v/oman and strengthens awareness of herself as 
an individual She is now more able than ever be^ 
fore to form meaningful, productive, and co-equal 
work relationships with men. Tip: This woman 
will have a clear sense of boundries and will let 
you know if you have transgressed them. Do not 
confuse this with anger or defcnsiveness. Sup- 
port thrso men whorovoryou find lh(*m. They 
will actively intervene in the workplace to cham- 
pion and model co^equality. 

Respect women in whatever stage they may 
be even though they don't seem to respect you. 

It is never helpful to say, "This is just n stage 
you're gotn^ through." Such "put downs" say 
that tha^you value neither her nor her or her 
experience. It sends the messi:igo that you ore 
unwilling to change and grow and cannot accept 
change nnd growth on the part of others. 

Women will swmg back and forth between 
stages of development, fion't demand that they 
always be consistent. 

When women get stuck, is often at the Anger 
Stage. 

TlPi» FOR WOMEN 

Dealing with Changing Men 

Here are the stages men pass through and 
some tips for dealing with them. You can c heck 
(✓) those stages for which contain tips vyhich you 
particularly need to practice. 

Unaware 

As a member of the dominant culture the 
gender issues which impact him and ti^e people 
around him are invisible. "The w(;rld is a'i it 
should be." and he is happy in liis innfX":ence. 
Tip: Sec this as a normal starting point and do 
not dfspoir of men's abiltly lo change. 
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\ Random Data Coliection 

He starts to pick up clues of what is going on 
around him. A few angry words, a complaint, 
something his wife said,.. He is cautiously curi- 
ous. Spurts of machismo keep him safe. Tip: 
Feed him information a little at a time, facts, 
hard data, lather than opinions. 

J Denial 

"Maybe it's out there, but it certainly doesn't 
apply to me (us)! If he is well connected to other 
men like himself, he will joke about it with them 
and brush it off. If he is alienated from other 
men, he may point to them (not himself) as the 
problem. Tip: Connect him to other men who will 
not support his denial. If he is close only to 
women, do not let him get away with telling you 
he is different. 

Critical incident 

He has a "significant emotional ovont." often 
anger or abandonment on the part of women on 
wliorn he relied. Now he v/antb to pM to the bot- 
tom of it so he can avoid more such incidents. 
At first ho easily slips back into denial, but the 
evidence begins to stack up. Tip: Stand by him 
without betraying the womon who triggered the in 
cident. It you are the woman, don't make light 
of what you did. 

IdentlHcatlon 

The evidence is overwhelming. Women's is- 
sues are real and he is not only affected by them 
but also involved in rind msponMbio for devaluing 
women. He is vaguely nwarc that this cor.ts him 
somothirig as v;ell, Tip: InvUe him to talk about il 
but avoid, "I told you so!" 

Anger • Guilt 

He IS angry at himself, society, other men, 
women who played along, his parents, even God. 
Angry that he can no longer avoid the issue jnd 
is cut off from men v^ho do. "VViiat have I done?" 
''How can I (men) be any good"^" "Whnl Ccin I 
do?" "How can 1 pay attention to this and con 
tinue living a norriifji life?" Tip: Do not be a^mid 
of his anger, listen r}ctivrh without probing far 
whtH you would like to hccir but don't. Encourage 
him to talk to other men who have go/ie through 



this stage. 

r7 Grief • Acceptance 

He begins to accept things as they are. 
along with his imperfections. Realizing he alone 
is not accouniable for the history and behavior of 
all men toward women, he commits himself to 
do what he can. Sharing his experience with 
other men he discovers solidarity with them and 
becomes aware of how traditional roles have vic- 
timized men as well as women. He sees his 
manliness as both dignified and wounded. Tip: 
Applaud his new involvement with other men You 
will be tempted to distrust this as a return to 
male chauvinism. 

ACrtON 

He becomes aware that men's and women's 
issues are separate but related. He recognises 
that women's agenda for men may not be his 
own, but he can learn from women's expert 
ences. He now has energy to redefine himself 
and with other men to create standards for a 
new kind of maleness. Tip: Old means of con- 
trolling him no longer work, but he is much more 
available for negotiating agreements for change. 

Power 

He starts to experience real power (not ma- 
chismo) as his values and actions become 
aligned He no longer "walks on eggs" around 
women or women's issues. Able to identify po- 
tential as well as actual issues, he can take the 
initiative to negotiate with someone wtio is ^'dif- 
ferent" without needing to b€ in control. Tip: 
This man is for you but the male power he exer- 
cises can be distutbing and you wtll be some 
times inclined to confuse it with machismo. He 
will actively intervene in the workplace to cham- 
pion and model co-equality. 

Respect men at whatever stage they may be 
even though they don't seem to respect you. 

Be both insistent and patient. (Jecause 
orgafUt'otions lend to embody male values and 
fill many of men's needs, it is diff/cult for men to 
see the need for change. When it comes to af 
liculating their own concerns men arc frequently 
'^elated. The men's movement is iTiuch younger 
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than the women's movement anri male support 
for men can be much harder to find. 

Men will swing back and forth between 
stages of development. Don't expect them to 
always be consistent. 

When men get stuck, it tends to be in the 
earlier stages. Unaware. Random Data Collection 
and Denial. Anger as an emotional outlet should 
not be confused with the Anger Stage itself. 

TIPS FOR CHANGING ORGANIZATIONS 

Organizations go through a series of steps in 
dealing with gender Issues just as individuals do. 
Because of the male background and history of 
so many organizai ns, they tend to parcillel male 
stages more than female stages. As you read 
through the individual stages below, check (✓) 
those which contain tips which you need to prac- 
tice. 

L Unaware 

Orgcinizations are legally required to know 
and comply with certain basic standards of equal 
opportunity and affirmative nction. Hov/over 
many organizations are functionally unaware of 
how clay'to-day gender issues actually affect their 
people. Tip: Famiiiauze your self with the civil 
law and your company's policies. Then observe 
how people are talked to and talked about as 
women and men, Observe how the sexes treat 
each other Where Is there div^comfort and has- 
tility? 

Donlal 

Most orgLinizations are inclined to der»y that 
gender issues are a serious concern. Thf^y con- 
cern theniselvf:?5 with doing whatever IhDy v»ere 
organized to do. Usually, it's the bottom line- 
making a profit for the participants and stock- 
holders. They claiming that gender issues are not 
the work of the organization or they make Xhe 
assumption that someone in the organization is 
taking care of this. Tip: FaiAs, fads, facts. Talk 
nbout what Is taking place in tcmis of what 
people a<e actunHy doing and saying, and expeii 
encing as a result of organisational ^rjficics, 
cAruciures and altitudes. 



Critical Indctont 

Let a critical incident occur which threatens 
the organization's productivity, profitability or 
public image and the organization is rudely awak- 
ened from its denial. Examples would be: the 
threat of boycott, a sexual harassment suit, or 
equal opportunity violation* Tip: Try to get "the 
bigger picture" which shows that this is not an 
isolated incident. Share this picture with others, 

H Reaotlon 

The furor around the critical incident is 
greeted by disbelief— "This can't possibly be 
happening to us." Then the organisation reacts 
With more denial to cover up its tracks, while it 
makes efforts to control the damage and "fix" 
the situation. It also takes precautions that 
similar incidents do not recur. New rules and 
regulations aimed at keeping people in line fall 
short of changing attitudes change attitudes and 
teaching new skills. So. when new stresses 
arise, people fall into old habits and more critical 
incidents occur. Tip: Resist a onc-sided blaming 
approach, i.e, this is a "women's" or a "men's" 
problem. Get both sexes to collaborate in find- 
ing solutions. (It's also a good time to get 
groups of people to study this book!) 

Pattern Recognition 

Finally, someone helps the organization rcc- 
ognize that a pattern exists, that the critical 
Incidents are not just accidents but they hap- 
pened and will continue to happen because of 
the Vdlutv. and structure of the organization 
itself. Tip: Keep u fog or a journal of what hap 
pens, how often and to whom, Discuss what voi/ 
see with others and look for conf\ections be 
tween ttwir experiences tind perceptions and 
your own. 

Bureaucracy 

Once the pattern is c\ear, the organizatiu't 
has one more temptation to overcooie Though 
a great deal of anger and guilt may be en^ien- 
dored as people see what has been taking pla^-e.. 
Miey may fear the consequences of taking action, 
The task is loo htg. or two nsky for individuals to 
exercise leadershri*. rf>^nMi»ttrcs a^e apfKiinVjrl 
to study the situation. Publications appear 
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Tip: Take responsibility for making changes 
that yx>u can make personally, Crettltf safely and 
encouragement for people to discuss issues 
openly. 

Vision 

A leader must articulate a vision of a differ- 
ent kind of workplace if the organization is going 
to jump the last hurdle, the temptation to bu- 
reaucracy. This means giving the organization a 
challenging and sensible picture of what it will 
become when both sexes collaborate fully as 
partners. This is a top managment responsibility 
but to reali/e the vision requires leadership at 
every level in the organi/ation. Tip: If you arc not 
now a leader, you becomn one by ha\un[^ a vision 
and shanng ft vv/frt others. 

Action 

Now the organii^ation is ready to put into 
acliOD steps that will actually change tlie system 
and tram and reward peop'e for i)ecoming cofri- 
fXiienl m cJeiihng v**ih the other sex. MijnagMig 
gender issues becomes evefybody'b responsibil 
ity and a part of everyday work. Tip: If your or 
ganization has reached this stage, take advan- 
tage of now oppo'-tunitics to loam and acquire 
skills, Cnntinue to take personal fdsponsilnht}. 
Don't let "Joe'' or "Jane" or "the organisation" do 
It. 

Wny jre male fe/ndie -ssues so difficult to 
dea» with? F irst of all, they cut deep. They force 
us to ask ourselves who we are and how we 
bhouki act. 

Secoridly. although both individuals and our 
culture are slowly clianging iheir values, people 
and organizations may be in quite different 
stages at the same time. Some people beliPvo 
that change is "moving at a snaif's pace. vWnle 
others shout. "Slow down''* and stiH others sfh 
for "the good o!d days, when men were men and 

Changing an orgap'zatfo'^ fS a lOb th^t is 
never ^^usn^d There o^c new peop't.*. new ta^^'f.; 
ait'j fie.v chnMrngnc; arnvf^^g pve^y da/ Hfi^^'des. 
Ihv cullure (fauiily. fii'jdia. vie.) vavO) jHJuU^e 
peff'^nc.e O'i^'^^'d?? *^>e ofgani/rjhor^ mny n)f^^v 
(hefM fan into old hab^t*^.' or resist change 



Denial and Bureaucracy are the stages in 
which organizations are most llkeiy to be stuck. 

WHY ARE THESE STAGES IMPORTANT? 

• They help you recognize, understand and 
accept reactions and emotions that you experi- 
ence as you face gender conflict, absorb nev^ 
information and try to learn nev/ skills. The fact 
that you are working through this text indicates 
that you are at least curious. As you continue 
you will find that the stages will make more and 
more sense to you, and you will see new ways to 
understand and collaborate with others. You 
nuiy also advance from denial to aclion on ii^ 
sues that you have not dealt with before. Go 
through this article again and check the stage 
you feel you are in. Ask others if they would 
agree with you. 

• They help you recognise, understand and 
accept the feelings and behavior of others. You 
probably work with people who are at all of these 
stages. Some will deliberately choose to stay at 
cer lain levels. Others will lack the insights, re- 
SDurcos or support to move on. fvlany people f*,et 
stuck at one stage for long periods. Look at your 
checklist once again. Does this analysis suggest 
v/liy some of your relationships with people you 
work v^itii nre iho way they are? 

• They serve as a guide to svhal we must be 
do personally and Ofgafa;'alionally to provide 
what's missing lo integrate wome^- and men in 
the workplace. What stages do thei.^ reaction'. 

The mo^i. important thing I have learned in 
^hi^^ tirtr I" r,. 
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Here Is the first step I v/ill take for myself to 
help me get to the next stage. 



Here is one step I will take to change my 
orgcjni^ation. 



ThtT Hh)gfjLi oullmecJ in thir> article Invite you 
to vievv working toogGthor and resolving conflict 
as H cViciilenge that you can meet by developing 
awareness Hficl skill, rather than as fi political or 
psychological probtenu It provides you with a set 
of productive communication tools for every day 
use. 

To learn more about these stages and tlie 
tciiiks that will accomplish pDrtnerr»hip and 
pfoductivily you con ordor Becoming Pflrtoers: 
Working WbII with the Other S«x by r^onding 
$10.00 to LMA. Inc.. P.O. Box. 140 , MilforJ, 
N.H. 03055 or calling (G03) G72 0355. 

REFERtiNCES 

'^This model is based on the v,ork of Judith 
f\j!mrr. Carol Pierce. David Wjj;fi(.'r. John 
Mcpherson arid B'^l Gregory. More about torse 
stages can be found by rtiading the books li^^^d 
in iho Btbifog^aphy of Ucconvng Partfwrs, 
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WORKING WITH INDUSTRY TO ACHIKVt INDUSTRIAL EXCELLENCE 



by 

Robert E. Norton 
The Ohio State University 



The rcquirementJ for iniiructor 
training in *he nuclear electric power 
industry are clearly sfl forth in ihc August 
\m INPO H'0\2, Guidelines for Instruc- 
tor Training and Quilificaiion. To be 
ac^red. and re-accredited, companici 
will need to addrcsi the initial and cf»n- 
tinuin^ instriuiional skills drvclopmeni 
called for The initial training of insiruc- 
tori presents a special challenge since only fi 
fev^ new instructors will b? emplovrd by 
tWiH companies o^cr the next few yejrs 
Another challenge ih^il musl b* dealt wnh 

providing inJind u.iii/ed remedial 
\i\s\ru:Uon to rrm -ve perfor nance 
defui-fncies ifleniified during staTf 
e-. iluations. 

Ihii presentuion will explain how 
a group of C'.r.vVnf.l cnmpanies farmed thf 
Meciri: l^ldity Iniir-jwior Training 
f'.'t]*, 'tU'jm t > jd ttl^ Ihr problfm ir, a 
Loif-effeJd^e and (ime-erruieni ni4r»n-/ 
II v^ill further f\('Uin h:«'A these companies 
C'.Mlib^ratTJ wnh The Ohi - Sisie l^ni'-er^t^. 



to (I) conduct job and task analysis, 
(2) develop performancebased instructor 
modules. (3) conduct k field review of the 
mcxlules^ and (4) revise and publijh the 18 
modules. I-uriher. the prcscntalion will 
explain how companies like Uuke Fower 
and Virginia Power have organized Ihfir 
instructor training programs to provide for 
both effective and efficient (I) initial 
instructor training, (2) advanced training, 
and O) <:t»n<inuing development Tran'» 
pjrencics, task lists, and other hand -out 
materials will be used io supplement and 
enhance the proposed presentation 

There is little quejtion alvjut the 
»mj.H/rfan:e of preparing insirujtors so ih.\: 
they can effectively ifAch what ihey knoi* 
to others The most commc'nly cmpl i'.ed 
criterion for the selection of instructors is 
their te<.hnl.al enp^riue Hhile technici! 
pjipertj4f is ectfemely important, the flU3ti{> 
of training r> likely Id be less thai il sh'-uM 
be unless these ^uhjfct-matier espfrn ad ♦ 
a:quire the reaching skill? ncvessary \d 
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convey (heir knowledge ind skills Co oihers, 
IniiructOM who pay litck attention 
CO ih« oetdi of th« tduh l4ani«ri involved, 
the learning environment, trainee 
moriviiion, ind ih« ippropriale 5eIe:tion of 
inst/uctional techniques ind eviluition 
activitiei ire unlikely to produce the 
learning outcomei ifld job p«rformiiic« 
inprovementi being sought. Moil gcKt^ 
instructor! KOuire their professional 
cxperiiie through lome type of formiUzed 
training program. 

Ihc jituiiion ii much the lame for 
in5tructor? who also design imiructional 
prognmi. Without iid«(^uate knowledge 
the prifuiples of rff^Miv* initruciion*! 
deiigfl gnd gcquisifkyn of (he related skilfs 
involved, instructors are fH>t likely to 
devfflop initruction that will effectively 
address the company's needs. 

Ihe VtMim 

In today's highly corflpe liti^^e 
businfis and induitriil environment, mOil 
training manager} recofhife thai an 
efffttivj* i^r fur '.nance -based and reiuln- 
orienied training program it one of ih^ 
factor* nwHi criliciil to a company'! survivil 



and success. In the nuclear power industry, 
for example, the Institute of Nuclear Power 
Operaiiofii (INPO) has esublishcd rigorous 
guidelines for acquiring initial accreditation 
and for maintaining the accreditation of 
company training programs. INPO's 
recently ij!u«d guidelines (March \W\ 
INPO-ll-OOl) on Maintaining the 
Accreditation of Training in the NucUar 
Power Industry states as Objective 2 that 
"Training itaff members (utility and con- 
tracted, If used) poHess the knowledge, 
experience, and skills reciuired to fulfil! 
their auigrved duties," Three of the nine 
criteria lhat wil! be used to determine 
whether companies are achieving the 
objective are as follows: 

2 5 Thp irmruciiunrd sKills 

training program d^?vf!oi»-, the 
necessary inslructur ojp.i- 
bilitiej I.) fulfill irainin^^ 
program requirements. 

M InsiruclOf p-erforriuncf ll 
ivaluatcJ regularly. 

7.9 Continuing development 
maintiins anJ impruvei 
rfiiuired knowledge and skill? 
and addresses results of 
evaluations of sUff (w^mlu 
perfcifmance 

Th?!f guidelines make it abundanil> 

clsjr thai utility instruclnrs are ti« bf given 

effective inifiaf preparation, as well as 
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coniinuing instruciinn, that h based on 
regular evaluation.^ of instructor 
performance. 

More recently, INTO issued revisfd 
guiJelines (August I0S8. 85-012) in 
Guidelines for Ir^structor Training and 
Qualification whi<:h ip^cify 7$ areas th;ic 
"should bf coniidered for the injtnjcfl tn'Al 
iikilli initial training program ^ While few 
disngree v,iih the intent of 88-001 or 
8H-01!!. companies are often faced vi.ith 
"lome challenges as they attempt to respond 
\o thci? criteria 

Oni difficulty arisss v<hcn a 
L'omi'jnv nccJs ic* pr^MJe initul 
performanje- t'.\5ed training for only one or 
a few nev, murucinrs Fh- irnll number 
of persons involved often i.iakes it very 
expend'. e and somewhat impractical to 
conduct a traditional instructor-led course 
for thfie prr^ont 

A s-jm^vJi:!! dificrent cKjIIenge 
jfii^s v%hen the evaluatiuns jf inJiuJujI 
initrujt.ir performance reveili th.te 
different iniiru;(or$ have quite different 
5kill deficiencies, and hence, different 
continuing training nr-^d; Agjin^ an 
inJividujli/eJ or small grcjp, performan:? - 

/ 



based training approach i^ required if the 
unique needs of different instructors are to 
be met. 

It is widely recognized that any 
peiformance-based training program, 
whether for instructor* or technical 
personnel, requires the iviilablliiy of 
high-tju.^lity instructions! materials that 
focus on and help deliver the specific skills 
and V.nowledge needed by the trainees, 
l.'nfortunately, performance-based matcriils 
that are self-contained and dciigned 
specifically for the professional 
development of instruciari in thf electric 
uiilit) industry are still in very short 
suppb. 

Many electric utility companies ha^c* 
contacted the Cenicr on Education and 
Training for Employment (formerly the 
National Center for Research in Vocational 
f du;aiion) leirn more about the Jl-vear 
retoarch and development effort that 
resulted in the preparation of 1^2 PDTC 
(rerrnfmjnce-biied teajher eJu, Mti-in) 
ni'^njule* that address the leaching skilU 
needed bv teacherj in the public and 
private 'secondary and pC'Sisecondary scho--)!} 
and coU-fges nf the United States. Over 
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l.SOO educfttioiat agencies and over 400 
companies tnd governmental agencies have 
purchased these materials. 

Some electric power companies, 
such as Virginii Power and the Public 
Service Companv of New Himpshire, 
appet>r to be making effective use of these 
modules in their current form. Other 
companies, however, have chosen to use the 
PHTh materiaU only as supplementary 
references, because some of the 
terminology, case studies, illustrations, and 
other educational features arc not pertinent 
to industrial trainers and trainees. 

What is required to meet the needs 
of r^pecific companies, the INPO accredi- 
tation guidelines, and the ne«di ii( 
individual instructors is a set of high- 
quality performs nee -based modulariwd 
materials that address the specific training 
and educational needs of instructors in the 
cltctfic utility industry. 

Recognliing fh's need, several 
elfcific power co'^panies K'ined with the 
Contef In November of 19S6 to organire the 
Electric Utility Instructor Training 
Consortium. In a two-phiscd effort the 
Consortium b^gan work (o accomplish three 



major objectives as follows; 

1, To identify and verify the 
important tasks performed by 
instructors in the electric utility 
industry (Phase I). 

2. To adapt and revise existing 
performance -based instructor 
modules specifically for use in 
the electric utility industry (Phase 
11 and III). 

}. To develop new performance- 
based instructor training modules 
and related support rnateri.ils to 
meet utility instructor needs that 
are not adclre^sed hy an existing 
materials (Phue II and III). 

During Phase I (November 1986 - February 

1987), a comprehensive analysis of the job 

of electric utility instructor was conduciec! 

utilizing both a review of literature and a 

DACUM panel of expert instructors. This 

research plia^e of the Consortium resulted 

in the identification and national 

verification of 130 tasks as important to the 

job of electric utility instructor. A total of 

120 expert instructors, employed at 19 

different power plants by 13 companies 

participated in the verification effort. 

Phase I concluded with the publication of a 

job analysis report and the clustering of the 

no tasks into 20 prnpoied modules ihut 

were believed to be needed by all utility 

instructors. Vot a list of the 130 verified 

task statements (competencies), see the 
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Competency Profile of Industry Instructor. 

To produce the performance-based 
modules needed. Phase II was begun in 
September 1987 to develop the proposed 
modules. Five companies (Consolidated 
Edison of New York, Detroit Edison, Duke 
Power, FiJricJa Power, and Virginia Power) 
sponsored the development effort and 
provided resources for the development of 
II of tlie originally proposed 20 modules. 
Since the initial clustering, one module was 
deselected and a second was combined with 
another leaving ai need for seven more. 
The development of the 1 1 modules was 
completed on December 31, 1988, 

Initial reactions to the modules 
being developed have been extremely 
positive. Most reviewer:*, hive rated ihc 
modules a^ of very high quality and ha^e 
stated that they y^oM definitely like to use 
the modules in their iraininj program For 
the reactions of utility rnstfuciors and 
training managers to the modules, see 
Attachment A. For the titles of the II 
modules developed in Phase II ind the titlps 
of the additional modules nov. being 
ilv'^elu(>ed, see A\tta:hmeni H 

What remams to be done is to 



complete the Phase III development effort 
which began January I, 1989. The 
following nine-elcciric power companies are 
supporting this developmental effort which 
will be completed on or before December 
1989: Cleveland Electric Illuminating. 
Consolidated Edison of New York, Detroit 
Edison, Duke Power Company, Florida 
Power Corporation, Florida Power and 
Light Company, Indiana Michigan Electric, 
Southern California Edison, and Virginia 
Power. Each member company has already 
made plans or is currently in the process of 
making plans for integrating use of the 
materials in one or more of their training 
programs. 

Compiny PUai 

Some companies are planning to 
make major use of the modules in their 
initial certification training program, others 
plan to utiliie them for advmced and/or 
condtt'fing tmining, and all companies plan 
to utilize ihem for remediation training. 
AttJ-hmcnt C describes how the Clevfiand 
Electric Illuminating Company plans to 
mike e.^lensive use uf (he mcKiule* in (heir 
(raming and certification programs. All 
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other member companies are devising 
similar implementttion strategies for their 
companies. 

It is important to make note of the 
Tact that all companies are making adequate 
provision for one or more resource persons 
(master instructors) to be available to 
instructor trainees. While the modules tre 
essentially self-contained, they are not 
designed u self-instruciionil miteriilf. A 
qualified resource person(s) is absolutely 
critical to maximizing the successful use of 
these or any other modularized materials. 

PUat f#r Pwbflc«t)o« 

The Center will be arranging for 
the commercial publication of the modules 
and any supportive materials that may b« 
developed. The Ktual date of publicition, 
terms of publication and sale prices are not 
known as of this date. Interested persons 
should write to Dr. Robert E. Norton at the 
Center or\ Education and Training for 
Employment, The Ohio State University, 
1900 Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 43210. 



Relationship of Madules to INPO 
Guidelines 

We made a comparative analysis of 
the Competencies specified for initial 
instructor skills training in INPO document 
S8-0I2 entitled Guidelines for Instructor 
Training and Qualification with those 
addressed by the Consortium modules. 

Of the 28 areas specified by the 

INPO Guidelines, 24 of them are addressed 

by one or more of the proposed 18 

modules. That computes to approximately 

86% coverage. Ir^addition, three other 

important competencies will also be 

thoroughly addres^d u follows 

Module D-4 Conduct Mock-up 
Training 

Module E-3 Determine Test Quality 

Module E-4 Evaluate Instructional 
Effectiveness 

The additional modules, like the 

other 18, were found to be important 

during the job analysis workshop and 

verified as important during the national 

task verification research sludy. The four 

areas not scheduled to be addressed at this 

time (4.2.1.9, 4.2.1.12, 4.2.1.23, 4.2.1.24) 

could very easily be addresicd by the 

Consortium in a future scop« of work, if 
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approved by the board. 

The 18 modules would also bt 

appropriate for addressing at least 3 of (he 

5 areas specified for instructional skills 

continuing development (INPO 88-012, p. 

1 5) as follows: 

0 refresher topics from initial 
instructional skills training 

0 new and advanced instructional 
techniques and methods 

0 performance deficiencies 
identified during instructional 
evaluations 

Summary 

Using the cooperative development 
'jpproa:;h, Cenier staff has taken 
responsibility for module conceptualization, 
development, revision, and quality control. 
Appropriate staff from the member utility 
companies have helped by serving as 
technical consultants to the module writers 
and by providing field reviews of all the 
modules developed so as to assure their 
technical accuracy and relevance to the 
electric power industry. 

The consortium operates through a 
noard of Members, comprised of one 
representative per member compan>. D> 
joining and financially supporting the 



consortium, each company participates in 
policy making and program review meetings 
held approximately every six months. 

A company's involvement in the 
consortium has resulted in a number of 
benefits, as follows: 

1. For Supporting the research and 
development needed, each 
company will be receiving 18 
modules, targeted specifically for 
their instructor training needs. 

2. By sharing development 
expertise, the Center and member 
companies have produced higher- 
quality materials than could be 
produced individually. 

3. The consortium approach 
permitted the development of 
materials that could not be 
ttfrorded by individual 
companies. 

4. Use of the cooperative approach 
has resulted in the development 
of an important sense of 
ownership and commitment to 
use the materials produced 

5. The involvement of company 
personnel provided excellent 
professional growth opportunities 
for those who participated in the 
research, development, and 
review process. 

6. The iviilsbilily and use of the 
proposed industry-specific 
modules will assist companies in 
meeting and maintaining industrv 
training program accreditation 
standards. 

7. Upon commercial publication, 
the modularized materials will be 
available at a reasonable' price (o 
any company who can benefit 
from th«ir uw. 
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Attachment A 



WHAT DO ELECTRIC UTILITY INSTRUCTORS AND TRAINING 
MANAGERS SAY ABOUT THE MODULES? 



Tlie following stiteraenis were made by 
electric utility instructors and managers 
who provided field review:-, of the 
modules. 

o Truly excellent work. Reviewing 
work of this caliber is a joy! 

0 The whole electric utility industry 
needs these. The materials arc 
beautiful! 

0 These modules will raise industry 
Standards for instruction. They will 
save us time and provide for the 
consistent use of terminology. 

o The case situations in this module 
(A-1) are excellent. 

o The writer has done an excellent job 
in all respects (B-1). I am impressed 
with the completeness, clarity of 
explanations, and the considerations/ 
questioas during design phases. I'm 
already copying pages to use now. 

o The section concerning adult learners 
is very well presented atid provides a 
solid foundation for considering 
appropriate instructional techniques. 



o Great format; you're addressing the 
important things in a straightforu'ard 
manner. 

o Tliese modules are effective self- 
study tools for individuals who teach 
periodically and for refresher 
training. 

o With a few minor changes this 
module (D-1) is excellent. If the 
rest of the modules being developed 
arc geared and focused on the elec- 
trical industry as this one is. we'll 
have some terrific materials with 
which to work. 

o Our review of module D-1 revealed 
that the content is accurate, 
comprehensive, and well organized. 

o Found the modules very wel' written 
and informative. I found a great 
amount of useful information 
presented in a logical, easy to 
understand manner. 

o These modules will blow some 
vendor materials out of the v^ater. 
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Attachment B 
INDUSTRY INSTRUCTOR TRAINING MODULES 



Category A: Aaalysis 

A-1 E>etermine Training 
Needs 

A-2 Conduct Job and Task 
Analyses 

Category B: Design 

B-1 Design Instruction 

B-2 Develop Learning 
Objectives 

CaUgory C: DtvelopmeBf 

C-l Develop Lesson Plans 

C-2 Provide Visual and 
Audiovisual Aids 

Category D: Implcaicntatloii 

D-I Present Formal 

Classroom Instruction 

D-2 Conduct Demonstrations 

D-3 Conduct Lab/Shop 
Exercises 

D-4 Employ the Case Study 
Method 

D-5 Conduct Mock-up 
Training 

D~6 Conduct Tours and 
Walk-Throughs 

D-7 Conduct Cn-the-Job 
Training Sessions 

D-8 Conduct Independent 
Instruction 



Category £: EvalHatloa 

E-1 Evaluate Trainee 
Performance: 
Knowledge 

E-2 Evaluate Trainee 
Performance Using 
JPMs 

E-3 Determine Test Quality 

E-4 Evaluate Instructional 
Effectiveness 



These modules are being developed coop- 
eratively by the Center on Education and 
Training for Foiployment at The Ohio State 
University am. the Electric Utility Instructor 
Training Consortium. Development work 
began in September 1987 and is scheduled for 
completion in 1989. For more information, 
contact Robert E. Norton, Consortium 
Manager, at the Center on Education and 
Training for Employment, The Ohio State 
University, 1900 Kenny Road, Columbus. 
Ohio 43210-1090, (800-848-4815) or 614- 
292-4353. 
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Attachment C 

THE CLEVELAND CLI-CTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
PERRY NUCLEAR POWER PLA?^ 

MEMORANDUM 



Date: Mirch 3» 19«9 

To: Electric Utility iMlrucior Tinining 
Conjonium 

from: Liuri B. Trevtihin 

SubjKL: InJtrucioi 1 raining for ilic Perry 
Nuctetr Power Plint 

Phone: (2J6) 259073V Ext. 3269 

The Elccirit. Utility Instructor Training 
Coniortium modulft will be U5«d t% the 
buis for inltisil and continuing instructor 
training. The materials designated w basic 
instructor modules will b« uied as initial 
training for new instructon. Present 
instructors will revic'Af the buic modults as 
pirt of tK^ir conlinuing trainif)|. 

Three modules arc specified for certifi- 
cation in instructional technology. 
Continuing instructor training will be ba5ed 
on job Msitnmenis, and will be comprised 
of additional Consortium modules, Perry 
procedure training, and selected professional 
growth topics. 



tpitial training for Instructors: 

B-l EXesign Instruction 
B-2 Develop Learning Objectives 
C-1 E>cvclop Lesson Plans 
D-1 Present Formal CiMSroom 

Imtruction 
D-2 Conduct Dtmonstralions 
E-1 Evaluate Training Performance: 

Knowledge 



LoiililJXidmiig for touugtianal 

Technologists: 

A- 1 Determine Traininh Needs 
A-2 Conduct /ob and Task Analysis 
E-4 Evaluate Instructional 
Effectivenesi 



Continuing trainirttt for ail kRiUu^iuii (httd 

C-2 Provide Piint Instructional 
Materials 

C-3 Provide Visual ind Audiovisual 
Aid; 

D-3 Conduct Lab/Shop Exercises 
D-4 Conduct Mock-Up Training 
D-5 Conduct Tour^ and Walk- 

Throughs 
D-6 Conduct On-the-Job Training 

Sessions 

D-7 Conduct Independent Iniiruction 
E-2 Evaluate Training Performance 

Using JPMs 
E-3 Determine Tent Quality 

To allow use of the Consortium materials at 
the earliest possible date, implementation of 
the modules will be executed in two steps: 

0 Modules that are currently available will 
be implemented u soon a^ possible after 
rcceipL Current Perry material that is 
redundant or inadequate will bt 
eliminated. 

o Additional Perry materials will be phased 
out as the remainder of the Conioriium 
modules are rel«as«d. 



Completion of these modules would prtpire 
a new instructor for the cla.ss instructor role 
and the developer role. 
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1. 1 i o I u u r V I . T I > r? r; v. f r> r c f.? r. o i o 
f or c; i cjfi ;x ■ pt! t U' i on , t r c hnc^ 1 r> rj i r a f 
c:h;infjf*, rincl ni.r:nrU.T'h l^niweon ernpl'iyttor: ' 
on lid and t:ho v.'3r>: that rru,^t be .ior.fi.** 

those; jobc arrJ Ciif\ ^tif pxprTln, i:;-: 
fh'^ir knnv-M ^rhjr- , Tli'.f. fkh i I ■ »(: 

enable the qrowrh of a tPiir. A^■f<^^r^ i, n 
r-- .mpahv . 1 h'» w nkfirr. f r-o t ? Ii-'V haVf- ,i 

cl - I '-1 f • f » f . c r-, a fi q - r r o v < £. i • / n s i: c - t i.u 
\j I ^'("J u r f ♦ !; . Wo i k v r/ • lir.i ici.vvMc 

reliable cinrl t.jj;:iblf' i n C n jr. j - , i,r 
whcit d . you with i I- , l^ul it. in a 
nctcb;:/k :.r r ariUJi aful thrf.w it up >n <j 
oho If to cjllr'ct cluGT? !!ow about a 
ccr'.putcr 1 2Cv1 fcrrar whi-ik • ar* ar-'W t.^ 
r?»et: v<'nir trciinim nro'.i£^, br* 'i : r.r* v.-irh 
u "iivintj" ^yiifjrj';. >. o r, t'jrr; an'"i arronr: 
yc'jr LitanJard Opt* r tit inn >-'tMkir«»s ; 
Sn.h it t-' >r iptff <«T- ! /Mri r.ystf'i- '-'>nlaLninq 
2l,vind<ttcl Op(MtitJ(\'f Pt oi-r.»'.lurf f3 , tinri'ird*': 
for rr'«:''-'9r> C:»iiti-.-i, S-Aialy iSEJues. .Ati 1 
Trainin-n Content Hcqui rcront f. which 
w.^'Uld bo ticcOSSiblt; tc' thu w.jrkfiB 
tlie Cluor aii wc 1 i ^15 injfia.jur.unt in thc»ir 
officns tn n valuable tori m v.-orking 
tovardG building a q Utility vor)*; force 
in t cday ' r bus i ne s r Iri . 

^ Repr inted Trorr: Er ployee Re Kit ions and 
Huron Resources F^ui lectin, 21, 



K n o w 1 e :l 7 e t c 0 ':, ^ i k ri: x f v y -j u r 

mv.ii uab t o . Thir; Kn^^wlcAqo c-in be pnf 
Uit',' a forr/ whfLt-- it can bi» lujurl to 
dfVLilLop trainmq r.at n r ia I fi tr^r n^^w 
w-jtkoLS f.'r toi workers withiri the ".patiy 
w?>M h*^<".l Itu^i n ci tsf.'W trltik job. VtMj 

"an 11 t hf' (l^i^n f'" i ' pr ' > v"r'«"Mf i:. 
s rifely, (^ueiiity, fjw.l pr ^r.-r-dur e toi r*a'jn 
i'-' i. Th'^r'^ hAV' i-r.f*:i •■■ " r ^i"" ^ r ^ ^ -i 
syntH/'si devr!iop**J rh>i» -'ar, a:- dU ! this 
an v-v! P, ar; ^o '•ivtlin^'' the IahKs a i.'ersc-ri 
v.li'Uld rtV.Llifj'l lit in ci rftliuu 

pOS it idWl , 

!?_Li!A.U i^>n:t I \ r oirtin;| I.-f '/rji^l c ^r.u n t 

We used to have the u>:"uE~y in r::>:;t 
PrTjc-r roT'pcin 19? t'l have iarf;je or nt ieae.i 

JT'.' r«aiiy beMinniri'i to feel the b.'i 
e f f ? f ^ h*^ r a sji i ve I ay f r; o / t hr* 
late "'O'c; thr-n']b r-ho e^/rly BCf''", ^ 'r 
*f v.'h ' h tM'<ii ly riCfe' li'd Ir ainirKi 
depar rmnnr s . 

!•^ 1 or ^ <) r \if- I .ly- (>t f p'n- 1 1 -•! , 
i:'ir'pLiuie<i had 1 1 j ini y,ici[fv, I'Norr.por.ed ^-f 
Ifiitfti-fKi i;pec ici 1 i £jt fi tind c.»jitGri^ tipetitai- 
I t li ; « •:• " ' ? , re t t ■ • t »ie r ^ink 

ai.d fiU' wh ' had n::>ved up t v tht.- train- 
Mm) '.lof.ar t:"r.ar or int o an apprent i reGh ip 
j.-f'oir ar. , 'rhfM?e sipec la I i !i 1 5 were either 
• .'. a ii.ecl f orr-.^i \ \ y t :> br> i nf.;t ru:' t nrj: -.a 
prcviJod ihe job krkowiedue to the 
r-ipoc I al I s t s wh ~> iJe ve l',»p^}d the < -m r 1 '.u I ur Vi 
an"i r :::ier; rf loarr. inn. 

khiiir rcthr^d worked well w i the 

>.\ L o ^ of tire t dove 1 op na t o r i a I r. and 
evoft lonner to tr.iin per^'-nnel for theu 
p.j::i L t I ^>rtb . Traditional ti<iininq procjrapf 
ranged t r ono r> <j'iieb Tt-ur yeai'a. 
Thii'. i.s virtually ir.j^o^'^i ible in business 
today . 

Trad i t lona) Job r r, p r o ven e n t Stra tegies 

Pr'-'bably f-he r.ost abu'>ed and niisuued 
strategy was and still is the infa.Tous 
tire-trot ion BttHy, It cna tilks time- 
r-jtLon study or job evaluation or 30b 
stu'Jy to any blue collar worker, it 
irrr.ed iate ly brlngf; t'-> thetr rinr} a niresge 
^•f .iraqes : job e3 I ir i na 1 1 .>n , job corn- 
k)i nation, ifn r <?!?i«!'»d r ef4 pi^nr- 1 bil it icD , and 
rany other unp.ea^jant but realistic 
th'-^ur/ht?; . The problen wi.th thtce 
procnrpiref; war not t fte plomontat ion v'f 
f^hpr ^ \,y\i wii3t they were uned Fc=r. They 
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1 '*« Tt.i^'y w*'.ve. i-vA).- . \n 1 ^ '"I- j 

♦/ L o i a f !.l a b J A c 1 er a r r i i r i 7 a i i J r- 1 , ti r i ; r; 
pr f n ij. tt? tVxAf tit.- ir-pN.-: ■lit .ij, f'lUMti 

they are 1 ftvo i vf;-:! t^r.'i krr/w r h« rn-iifj'snR 

LI il ifc.^ M ue thtiL ? trchhtiitKiy tH 
w'^ r knt m V. i /. I i^vn 1 i r, ari van .7 ^. n '{ , t h f rt 

- !• 7 I ' f » - n v J ^- r. •• tr. wi H . 

' {(' ' H * ( 'ti ■ >' I r M » I f I i ^1 f r|i< |, -o h • »< ' t; .*r I 
;t i ,1 r '.ji? c-j c er n t c r !: fie t i r; :i f 

f..:Uui it-siu 4A{ul i»£ w ir Kf:ri; ' f;ii- I M r, , 1 fip 

in ri tvui.linr ->( I Kof.c fw.!! <■ c^^' paii tf-j) lirt- 

"*•:..£ KtJi ti .=tr> q.AViO f l^- rrt t I Mi f ^'1 

to to (I yc'ttirM 

forrdil i.r inq fchi« np'^^d'^d infcl^r1^ ion , ^hr 

i.ufjusn':^ I Iti'Jufitrv t cinrv^'.v', Mii'y 
r \mt train nri'l f- 'FiM }iu;» 1 1 y iif ji 

♦ tutioB wt. f.hiii fji*' j;'iL.j(ty. 'Ui'^'A \t,'\r. 

r » E H?? wi^r- virtn.i.tiy af*^^ or, thr* clvvj ii. p• 
^:.o(-^tal p.ip li(.f. ^1 fI^M t i tsiji i ivj 'If'- 
j/'3rtr'r.'J^l. . ThrouM^j uyiu'i the 1 ^y.ufjUy 

U*>v€iiop pruL;e;.luT e^: 'rthich car> then 
ar;rd tf. clf^volr.p a number of trriinifi^f 
tuolfi. Hy involving tho pGopie fr(.'r cilt 
55ic1ni5, you ran pmdu'^e c-^ hiQh quality 
oya\cn whieU cverynr.o wi ,M. i)Rf» , l\i*>y U5i« 
it. ari'l looK tf^ ir^prov-? it bccauG^i t^ioy 
^\ ' hvlp^fJ build il. Of'cOEi timc'u, thor,c 
Pi ^-r-c-.r^tjf es rsnn^o 'iU not oiiiv a atop-by- 
stf:p "hcv^-fco" :ut 1 mc oii a tinr^k, but 
alEc contain cuch i.nf orr..i t ion or-; Biif'oty 

cin'J traininT content i c riui renohl fj; . 1 fv 
thin way'/ the d .T-u-i'nt boi '.'ptr!?: it v>\\\l l-' 
Fujtrt t-ir» f'<ri' , wi^b I'^iriy U!.>od. 



hi UShWk'J \ Ur dutit .f Lt w:.':fi ^ft.r.. 

n^-^cded d i fiiipfj-. .lircd 1 1 u f ,t j.* 
r":r' put fi . rriftv-irf- f.r'.irnr^ d^ »'Ktnf. 
u..u.illy tt»r"'"'.r;^ <" I,'.'- bi. 1 ' 1 tidiuMrj 
de ve lopr^ent fiir, which hAJidls th?;?;!^ 
r u U 1 - f u n t i d - • '.r ri ^ ?. i n r.^- t , 

r f I ^' Ltifit I'tltklit't. rbl'.'LiK* llxki '.t 

pL' ffiohal !L-.j:r.put L!t'B fa"*f w..u'i->» I t kjj mi )?i utt 
plant afkd r..:\i,<'\-V'i i'W.'ii d -.tit^ aLLr.<.-, 
crciirtind rolat<^d i rif c-'rr. it ^r. \*i iilw.ty/-; 
• 1 I 1 y sT.'.* J 1 \ " .th I "-^iMy f • ,1 - '"i n by 
auy'i^ne wbj iKH-ii. :t. :»u.d; i.vj:tt?: - j;t.:f- 
Ui*^ <l; -n .4.(1 f H rtnd ''in ^\''■' ''v^r'di ? ^ r 
P u f f ^ ul .u ■ •si^" b V 'if»'/ fkH. \ '> r .f' 
f ' J r a:: t r r l> b U _ b au p 1. ^ l u : i , <.i : t» ..i , 
opprar L> -n . (\[\:\{>i^t , tind Vru iuu^j "f.beL^, , 

a very f..-tr^'!y r^-t?-::fi wbi^cyi -b t-^^yi Vr-r- 

ti r; ih f, *t * b^ y t^, f , » r ? ■, / , » f * . r- 

fdwifi'-uM; i(i [<r'-'' f'dnrrr f bf v ;ild ' 
.'iw ir ^'! 'f , ■uiy ti^ ^I'i i ^ f y ^ • w r t..? ■! 

t'-.U b tj biilbi.iyfi b" M'tid Mjf. 

tkK'irifjn/; rihd Uj. i.ii r.u\ b^' 1 b> 

^1 Mm ft ' ^ .I'i • r*' r I f f T r, 

T r rr irt^T I . - r r ^'t* ? ' , ; . .d 1 • - 

Hidufd ry if; d'^df' upM. r'^'^j' i-'t, ' . 
1 ■ m; w j 

fir»'"r nr,/\ry i ^d. bUl'diliJ I (jMift'V 

lr..f.'#», •l?(iJit 1 rid ! ( 't I. ' P' uirf 
iurir|f«r f**tr;»blK' \. f d'^ » h.»y .l-. ♦ h«= I'b 

iFi fM' f ic leid. i y cifid fpM'*ki!y is i 
li?-' r.f;rT IF. V >u r<"itj>'vi b u.^j i;iM.;s Wvrl^l, A 
" ^ ' V i _f" r.ysf r r i r; nr-"" r.-i.xt y t ■ ■ K'-'.-p up 
wlMi Hu' t^'ifisfritd I V' • b-irt'inij mi -•n-'-'^y :»-r: I 
'•v*M rThd "Vnr *i rtir\, 7^ b, i-', t ^^'rui pr alti 

that Ut W,,-: K furf<' t ?•. brth-/ -I'/nt I.. 

(•-vr tbv 'Ax-altb '. C I'jb tuTlatod krir^w U'dur 
W b U.bj . If p nut *,ti i ♦ h k f a kfi'Wl^^Pi'- l 
tbo key t ■ builditpi ! b,» vpi^ili^y w ik 
f' r-'-'^ t ^ b^ fuM.i:ri • -"-pif f-i i/.^t :, r. 

t ^ f b"' k-*y ^ ■ K*'- 1' I r( i t b.it cpjai 1 1 v j I i vt . 
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